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TRANSLATOR'S PREFACE 

Ressabch into the history of the Indo-European race 
— a missing link between the latest Sanskrit and the 
earliest Babylonian records — has always had a great 
fascination for me, and, I think, for most students and 
lovers of history. 

When, therefore, a few years ago a copy of von 
Ihering's VargeschicfUe der Indo-JEuropder was put 
into my hands, I hastened to read it, although I 
rather feared that it might be another of the 
numerous attempts which have been made to estab- 
lish the descent of the Aryan by linguistical methods. 
To my surprise and delight, I found that von 
Ihering had based his hypotheses far more often 
upon facts and upon customs than on mere words 
aud expressions. For whatever philology may have, 
and has, done for our knowledge of hitherto unknown 
phases in the existence of nations, sometimes, unless 
strongly corroborated by extraneous evidence, it cannot 
be denied that errors have been made. 

Some savants tell us now that the entire theory of 
the descent of the European of to-day from the 
Aryan is an absolute error. This is not the place 
for me to discuss the probabilities of the correctness 
of an attempt to demolish the work of many decades 
of laborious study. All 1 can say is, that even to those 
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who do not believe in the Aryan descent, von Ihering's 
practical method and lawyer-like way of arguing must 
appeal Von Ihering was a wonderfully versatUe man. 
A Professor of Roman Law — one of the greatest 
authorities on the subject that ever lived — he devoted 
much of his spare time to the study of ancient 
history, principally of those customs pertaining to 
law which seemed to him incongruous with the state 
of civilization which the Romans of that period had 
reached; and this work is the outcome of his 
researches. 

The translation of a scientific work is at all times 
difficult In this case it was particularly so, owing 
to the large number of technical expressions, and 
also to the £skct that, unfortunately, von Ihering died 
before he could revise the MS. or proofs. 

StlQ, I hope that the perusal of these pages may 
be as interesting to the reader as the work of translation 
has been to me. 

A DRUCKER. 
89a, Cubzon Stbsbt, W. 
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INTRODUCTION 



§ 1. The Orient is the historical cradle of civiliza- 
tion : thence it has come to the Occident. At a time 
when Europe still lay in the deepest slumber, busy life 
of civilization was being led on the banks of the 
Euphrates, the Tigris, and the Nile ; powerful kingdoms 
had been founded ; immense cities built ; agriculture 
and commerce prospered; even art and science could 
show remarkable progress. The alphabet had been 
discovered, and the course of the stars calculated. 
The Phoenicians and Egyptians carried the products of 
this civilization across the seas to the shores of the 
Ionic and Greek Archipelago, and the factories of 
the Phoenicians became the schools for the inhabitants 
of the coast, from which dep6ts of ocean trade 
civilization gradually penetrated inland. 

But those Eastern teachers were only individuals 
who came and went. The nations themselves had no 
reason to leave their native home, which offered them 
so much more than they could find abroad : they did 
not emigrate. Emigration is the fate alike of nations 
and individuals when they find existence otherwise 
impossible. Stem necessity drives them forth. 

It was by means of emigration that another Asiatic 
nation was destined to give historical life to Europe, 
and to prepare the soil for receiving those elements of 
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dvilization which other nations of Asia already 
poBsessed- Recent comparative philology has estab- 
Uabed beyond doubt the fact that all the civilized 
nations of Europe became separated from it in distant 
prehistoric times. At one time tliey talked the same 
language as the mother-nation ; and only after the 
aeparatioD of the daughter-nation from the mother- 
nation, the severance into branches, tlie consequent 
independence of their development, and contact with 
nations speaking different dialects, do we find that 
eJttraordinary divergence of language which from the 
fiiBt historical existence of those nations distinguishes 
the separate idioms from the tongue of the mother- 
nations, and obscures the or^nal unity to all but | 
the philologist. 

One of the most brilliant scientific discoveries of the 
nineteenth century is that which traced the descent of 
ail Indo-European nations &om the Aryans. The first 
reaalt, consLiting of extraordinarily valuable discoveries I 
xespectiDg both the historical development of the 
languages, and the growth of language 
dly, belongs to philology. But it was soon 
these linguistic discoveries contained also 
historical discoveries. 

The language of a nation comprises all that the 
nation caUs its own. Existence of a word implies 
exiiteDoe of the thing it designates ; absence of the 
wotd moans absence of the thing. Language is the 
true imago of fact. Guided by language, it has been i 
ponnble to find out what part of their civilization the I 
Aryan daughter • nations took with them on their I 
Mpaiation from the mother -nation, and what part I 
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they acquired only later. When an expression is the 
same in all or at any rate in most of the daughter* 
languages, whilst it is unknown to the mother-language, 
it justifies the assumption that the thing (institution 
or idea) has come to the separate nations when they 
were still together ; if it occurs in only one or another 
language, we may conclude that it has become known 
to the nation only after the separation. 

It must be admitted that much of what was thought 
to have been discovered by this means has proved 
incorrect. Some, trying to give us as worthy fore- 
fathers as possible, have so exaggerated the degree 
of civilization of the mother-nation that it cannot 
pass criticism; and, in my opinion, great credit is 
due to Victor Hehn for having forcibly exposed the 
intangible character of many hasty conclusions thus 
arrived at. 

Philology and history must go hand in hand. By a 
comparison of the institutions which we find amongst 
the Indo-European nations at the time of their first 
appearance in history, history must decide what part 
belonged to them before their separation, and what 
part is to be accredited to each separate nation. The 
comparative history of law in particular supplies us 
with explanations, and although research in this direc- 
tion has only just commenced, it has already shown 
important results. In my opinion, certain facts, which 
I will presentiy specify, may now be considered to 
have been proved. 

My profession — that of Roman Law — caused me to 
study the ancient history of the European nations. I 
desired to clearly discover how the Eomans treated 
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those legal institutions which they had derived from the 
original nation — what they kept and what they altered, 
I made these investigations not so much because I 
expected that any special fact would have been of 
apodal importance for me (however interesting it 
might I>e to the historian of law), as on account 
of concluaious at which 1 thought I might be able 
to arrive with regard to the characteristics of the 
Roman nation. Greeks and ancient Teutons preserved 
the Aryan institution of ordeal ; the Romans did 
not — why was this? Teutons and Slavs kept the 
Aryan system of communal property, even of 
arable land ; the Romans did not — why not ? 
On the other hand, by no other Indo - European 
nation have so many institutions dating &om 
primitive times been maintained as by the Romans, 
who afford, as I will show later on, a perfect mine of 
knowledge of past ages. Thus we find a totally 
different action in each of the two cases : in the one, 
an entire breach with the past ; in the other, its 
careful preservation. One cannot but inquire how this 
apparent discrepancy is to be accounted for. The first 
legal achievement the Roman mind accomplished was 
pcaotically a criticism of the legal institutions of the 
mother-nation : it was a feat of Hercules iu his cradle. 

All that we can establish by the aid of philology is 
the descent of the Indo-Europeaus from the Aryans, 
from which follows community of language and of 
certain institutions. All the rest is wrapped in 
fUifcness. We arc not told the locality of the mother- 
aatioD, when the emigration took pUce, what time 
elapaed before the different Indo-Europcau nations 
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settled, by what path they wandered, or whether they 
separated in their original country or later. 

Scientific research in this direction finishes at one 
end with the mother-nation and begins at the other 
with the appearance in history of the different 
branches of the daughter-nations. It is considered 
that the gap which is formed by the interval cannot 
be filled up. It is like a stream lost in the earth, 
which after a long subterranean course reappears at 
another place. If it came out as it had gone in, we 
should not concern ourselves much about its under- 
ground career; but when it emerges we find that it 
has entirely changed its appearance. At first an 
insignificant rivulet scarcely X to drive small mills, 
it has now acquired a force which casts aside ever3^hing 
in its way ; several large rivers have emerged from the 
one little stream. In the place of the Aryan, the 
European has appeared, of a type totally distinct from 
the Asiatic. Whence this change? Is it due to the 
European territory ? Is it the land — i.e. the soil, the 
climate, and the physical configuration — which has 
created the European? But the European differs in 
Greece and in Germany, in Italy and in England and 
Scandinavia. And yet the European type is seen 
equally throughout all Indo-European nations. It is 
not Europe which has made the European; it is the 
European who has made Europe. He has become 
European during his time of migration, not only 
because it lasted over a long period, but because the 
conditions of the migration necessitated his energy. 
The peaceable Aryan herdsman became changed into 
a warrior compelled to fight for every foot of soil until 
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buud the land where he settled pcrmauently ; this 
I perpetual readiness for fight created the man who was 
[ destined to produce on the stage of Europe the second 
act in the history of the world. During the hidden 
period of the migration, not enlightened by any rays 
of information, the future of Europe was preparing 
itstelf; it is the darkness of birth. The Hindu and 
the European of to-day differ greatly, and yet they 
I are children of one and the same mother, twin brothers 
who originally were exactly alike. But one of them, 
the elder, heir to his father's estate, remained at home, 
whilst the next-bom, who was thrown upon his own 
resooroes, went to sea, crossing every ocean, braving 
every danger. Should he return after many years he 
would not recognize his twin brother : life has made 
sach totally different beings of them. 

Life at sea requires arrangements as different &om 
I those OD land as the life of the Indo-Europeans on the 
L nurcb required as compared with that of those at home. 
I Uoder the guidance of historical connecting-links 
P which, aa will be seen, are by no means slender, and 
-I hope to prove this — available for my purpose, 
L I will also show tlie irrefragable necessities which 
upanied the migration. I intend to sketch the 
toondition!^, arrangements, and episodes of the migratory 
r period, to follow the Indo-European on his march, to 
[ oonaider the moral inHucncca of tlie period upon his 
I babita and character, to show the type of the European 
as contrasted with that of the Asiatic, and to prove 
how thb change was brought about. To me pcrsoually 

III ia the meet valuable result which my reacarches have 
yielded. I am indebted to It for the explanation of a 
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question which I have in vain attempted to solve by 
consulting historical works: ** Wherein lies the origin 
of the European's individuality, which is undoubtedly 
the cause of the whole development occurring on the 
soil of Europe ? " 

I hope further (in the Fifth Book, "The Second 
Home of the Indo-Europeans ") to demonstrate that 
the emigrants who untU then had formed one solid 
nation, ignorant of agriculture, encountered another 
nation which did understand it, which nation they 
conquered and placed in a condition unknown to the 
parent-nation, a condition which, after the separation, 
was maintained amongst all European nations — ^the 
condition of bondage. I lay the seat of this nation 
in the regions between the Dnieper, the Dniester, and 
the Danube. Here the wandering nation rested for 
centuries, until, owing to imperfect methods of 
agriculture (especially insufficient manuring), the land 
became unfit for feeding the largely-increased popula- 
tion, and there recurred the same necessity which 
previously arose in the original home — the enforced 
emigration of a part of the nation. But the relief 
was only temporary ; after a time emigration became 
again indispensable ; and those " blood-lettings " were 
repeated periodically. Many of the masses of popula- 
tion which migrated may have perished; others 
succeeded in fighting their way onwards and making 
a permanent home. Here we are face to face with the 
fact of the separation of the Indo- Europeans into 
different nations. 

Historical tradition cannot tell us anything about 
them. In the Sixth Book I will endeavour to trace 
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wbetber anj^ing can be adduced to enlighten, to some 
extent, the darknesa which envelops tlie fonnation of 
the European nations, in the first place respecting the 
I in which they branched off from the main 
I have limited myself to the five nations 
wUch are of importance in the history of civilization 
—the Greeks, the Latins, the Celts, the Teutons, and 
the Slavs ; the Dlyrians and the Letts are of no 
interest in this regard. My opinion is that the four 
6i8t nations detached themselves in the order named, 
whilst the Slav's stayed at home and only gradually, 
without separation, spread themselves towards the 
North and the West 

^i« second point to which I wish to pay attention 
M the qoesticu. Whence comes the difierence l>etwecn 
tbose five nations? (Book VII.) The five national 
Qrpes which they represent cannot be the result of 
diaDce: there must have been causes to bring about 
their diversity, and it remains to bo seen whether 
what wo know of them does not suffice to enable us 
to aBCertain those causes. 

That is the end of the work. As will appear from 
this Bonunar^', a very great port of it is token up 
with a problem to which scientific rencarch has hitherto 
been scarcely devoted at all, t.e. to fill up the existing 
g^» between the departure of the Indo-Europeans 
. their home and their appearance on European 
i as aeparate nations; in short, the period of 
migration. Although some of the argimionta 
I intend to adduce may be very problematical, I feel 
confident that there will be abundance of them, and 
that alone will be sufficient to recompense mc for my 
eieonion into r^ons almost entirely unexplored. 
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No doubt much has escaped me; but I hope my 
efforts will incite others who have the command 
of more linguistic and historic knowledge than I 
possess to follow the path I have taken. It is certain 
that on that road lies a problem which science 
cannot dismiss with a single Iffnorahimus ; science 
must attack it; and if philologists and historians 
combine for that purpose there will be no lack of 
results. The pre -history of Europe will not be 
confined to narrating the fact that the Indo-Europeans 
are descended from the Aryans, and that they took 
with them many of the institutions of their native 
country; but it will, as a second and historically 
much more important part, give details of the 
migration-period, and show what that period made 
of them, viz. the real history of the " culture-nations *' 
of Europe. What the parent-nation gave them was 
only the dough out of which the migration formed them. 
In the First Book I shall devote my attention to 
the parent-nation. Whilst in the succeeding books 
I have had to depend entirely upon myself, in this 
one I have enjoyed the advantage of being able to 
avail myself of the researches of others ; yet I believe 
I shall from time to time be able to assist and amplify 
them. So far as lay within my powers I have tried 
to master them, but I have considered it unnecessary 
to verify them by quotations. Everyone has a right 
to use the common property of science without in- 
curring the risk of being accused of appropriating 
what belongs to others. However, I have duly 
quoted where I found the matter in question treated 
by one or a few authors only, and where I wanted 
the support of expert authority. 
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EVOLUTION OF THE ARYAN 



I. 

THE NATIVE COUNTRY 

§ 2. Indo-European tradition has preserved as little recol- 
lection of the migration-period as of its original home. 
Whatever can be ascertained on this point is derived from 
learned fabrications of later times, and is therefore without 
any value.^ The prevailing opinion is that the original home 
of the Aryans was in Ancient Bactria (Central Asia), where, 
according to the accounts of the ancients, there was a nation 
called " Arii," and a country known as "Aria." Others suggest 
the Danubian I^rincipalities, Germany, or Russia, even Northern 
Siberia, which last suggestion would certainly most simply 
explain the Aryan emigration from their original home.^ I 
follow the prevailing opinion. The testimony derived from 
the ancients as to the original home of the Arii is, to my mind, 
confirmed by many strong proofs, amongst which I would 
mention, firstly, the climate, and, secondly, the fact that the 
se^i and salt were imknown to the Aryan nation. 

' For instance, the North Germanic fable in which Odin is supposed to liave 
eome with tlie Asen from Asia (Asen, Asia !) ; and the Roman iEneas legend. 
Thr tradition that the Germans came from Russia to Germany is the only one to 
which I attach any value. See Book V. 

* A careful selection of these different views and the groundK for their 
acceptance will be found in O. Schradbr'a Sprnchv^rrgUidtuttg uml UryeschiehU 
(pp. 117-149). Jena, 1883. [English translation, sub, tiL PrthisUmc ArUiquUiei 
^Ou Aryan PtcpUs. Lond. 1890.] 

B 
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TEE CLIMATE. 

The ancient Aryans lived in a hot zone. If this can be 
proved, we must exclude Europe. It has already been proved 
by others that their cattle wintered in the open, which is 
^V^^ ^ possible only in a hot zone. In a cold zone cattle require a 
stable for protection, hay for food, and straw for litter. These 
expressions, however, are wanting to the Aryan mother-tongue, 
which is a positive proof that the things themselves did not 
exist. It was only when the parent-nation came to colder 
r^ons that shelter for the cattle and hay and straw for their 
sustenance had to be provided. The Greek fable of Hercules 
carries the stable back to remote times (stable of Augeas) ; but 
among the Aryans we search for it in vain. 

Three further proofs, which hitherto have escaped notice, 
I venture to add to this argument. The first I take from the 
dress of the Aryans, which consisted of the leather apron.^ 
The second is the time of the year when they left their homes 
— the beginning of March. And the third is their limitation 
of the time of their wanderings to the three vernal months — 
March, April, and May. 

1. ITie Leather Aproiu 

I take the fact that this apron formed the dress of the 
ancient Aryans from the description given by the Roman 
lawyer Gains (iii. 192, 193) of the house -search for stolen 
articles — ^^fwrtum lido et lance conceptum.*' An astonishing 
number of early customs and habits has been preserved in 
Boman ceremonial usages, as will be shown by a variety of 
extunples. In my opinion, this ceremony of the house-search 
is one of them. It consisted in the following : The person who 
had been robbed, clad only in an apron {lidum)^ and carrying 
an empty dish (lanx\ proceeded to the house of the accused 
in order to institute the search. The dish is of no interest 

^ I have mentioned this conclusiye proof regarding the original home of the 
Aryans in Oeid dea rOmiaehen Eeehts, voL ii. (8rd edition, 1874), p. 159, note 
209. In the text I give my reasons more elaborately. 

' Gaius, iiL 198, ** Consuti genus quo neceaariae partes tegerentur." 
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here — ^ite object was obviously to show that something had 
to be fetched, and this could not be more clearly represented 
than by an empty dish or an empty basket, and it is met 
with only in the Soman form of house-search. The apron is 
found also amongst the Greeks, but in somewhat altered shape, 
vis., as a long hairy shirt, just as with the North Grermans.^ 
It appears, therefore, that we here have a custom well known 
to the Indo-Europeans before the separation. It is impossible 
that the NorUi Grermans could have taken the shape of their 
apron from either Greeks or Romans, or viot versa. It is 
eqnaUy certain, I take it, that the Gneco-Boman was the 
original shape, which the North Germans adapted to their 
colder climate. Had the shirt been the original shape, the 
Greeks and Romans would have had no necessity to exchange 
it for the apron. 

But what had the apron to do with the house-searoh ? The 
ooounon idea (which I too at first held) was that it prevented 
the wearer from secreting the stolen article under his clothes. 
If it was found upon him, the accused had, in accordance with 
Koman law, to pay a fine of four times its value; therefore 
cmre had to be taken lest the searcher himself should bring 
the supposed stolen article, hidden under his own clothes, into 
the house, in order to find it there again.^ But was it necessary 
to appear naked for this purpose ? Why was it needed where 
the theft was of something that could not possibly have been 
hidden under the clothes, as, for instance, stolen cattle or a 
laooe? According to the general terms of Roman law, the 
cnatom had to !« observed in that case as much as in others. 
But even where it concerned articles which could be hidden 
under the clothes — the ancients hardly possessed any : jewels, 
gold and silver articles did not yet exist — wherefore, even then, 
this nakedness ? They might have secured the same certainty 
of detection by carefully searehing the person. The best proof 

* la Old-SkTiHiie Lsw I h*Tt, with the lioiitail meaiM at mj dispotd, hma 
■mbki to ditoorer it ; this point I ooomieiid to the hiitoriAiu of SUronio Uw. 

* Aceofdiag to Oaivs, iiL IM, tho dish wms mppooed to bo ooanocitd with 
tto: "gl ■■■ftiii tmwi^MufiB mikU m^fUmimrr 
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that this latter proceeding was considered sufficient by the 
Romans lies in the fact that yet another form of house-search 
was known to them. I will call it, in contradistinction to the 
former (the Aryan), the Soman form ; in which, by permission 
of the accused, the accuser appeared clothed. To make him 
readily compliant a premium was granted, reducing the fine 
from four times the value of the stolen article (as in the Aryan 
form) to three times its value. It was a " feeler," thrown out 
with true Boman shrewdness. A man who feared discovery 
gladly accepted the proposal ; as, at the worst, he would get 
off with the threefold fine. If he were inpocent, he rejected 
it ; in return for the unjust accusation, he had the satisfaction 
of seeing his adversary depart without having effected his 
purpose — of seeing him naked, jeered at, and laughed at by 
an expectant crowd; and it may be supposed that in this 
case the house-search, being fruitless on the face of it, would 
be abandoned at the outset. Imagine a noble Boman com- 
pelled to appear naked before the eyes of the populace ! All 
Rome would have hastened to the spot to witness the 
spectacle. 

The fact also that the person in quest of the missing 
property brought with him witnesses, for whom the obligation 
to appear naked did not exist, shows how little was thought 
of the danger of secreting the articles under the clothes. Heul 
such danger really existed, the witnesses also would have had 
to appear naked; for what would it have availed to prevent 
the principal from hiding anything, if his assistants had not 
been similarly treated ? If it were considered unnecessary 
for the witnesses to appear unclad, a personal search being 
sufficient guarantee, why did not this course hold good for 
the principal as well ? 

I believe I have now sufficiently shown that no definite 
object was to be gained by retaining the old form of house- 
search. In no way supported by practical means (the second 
form of house-search fully answering every purpose), it could 
only have increased the difficulties of the search to an extent 
which virtually excluded persons of rank, and rendered the 
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a[^lication of the law to them practically impossible. The 
true view is this : The leather apron was the usual dress of the 
ADcieDt Aryans, as it still is of the common HindiL^ This 
form, therefore, belongs to the class of the '' residuaries," as 
I nsually call them' — institutions primarily necessitated by 
actual circumstances of life, and preserved merely as empty 
ftirms for certain occasional usage after the progress of 
civilization has long discarded, as fossils of antiquity, their 
employment in ordinary life. 

If I have hit upon the correct view, the apron acquires the 
dignity of a certificate of origin of the Indo-European ; and it 
is as strong a proof as the wintering of the cattle in the •pen. 
Should it be asked in which climate a nation has lived where 
the people went naked and the cattle spent the winter in the 
open, the reply would, of course, be : In a very hot dimate. 

2. The Time of Leaving their Homes. 

The Aryans left their homes in the beginning of March, as 
I will prove later on (§§ 37, 38) — according to the Roman 
tradition of the Vesta worship, on the 1st of March. This 
■ettles the question c»f the climate of their original home. Had 
their homes been situated in a moderate zone, the Aryans 
would never, of their own free will, have made their exodus so 
early ; tliey would have delayed it, if not until May, at any 
rate Qotil the middle of April At that time the weather in 
Uie moderate zone is still ver}' raw: the snow has scarcely 
melted ; the cattle have a difficulty in finding food ; the damp 
soil would considerably increase the difficulties of the march 
and the struggles with the enemy. Camping out with wife 
and child, as the majority would undoubtedly have had to do, 
would have been quite impossible.' At the beginning of March, 

* Fidt Rira. GAfeBsV Mffn dtr Hindm : Wbhtbrma.hx's MimaUk^/te, Vol. V 
aiClSiO), A|«il p. 114. 

* OfiM da rvm, JUehis, iii. p. 50, where wYenl initaocet are git en. 

* Wt kaow from the rite of mrvart «U eoelo ({ 60) that the generml slept at 
aiickt ia a tent ; the «ame maj hare Iwen the caee with othen oocupjing 
fvwaiiacBt puottona— ^.9., officers, prieata, aagun, kc. ; bot the commoD people 
crrtaialj voakl not hate bunleneil thameelvea with tenti. 
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therefore, the weather must have been warm enough to enable 
them to travel; the snow long since melted; the roads dry; 
and camping-out made possible without risk to health. Let us 
for a moment imagine the home of the Aryans to have been in 
one of the European countries so often suggested — Germany, 
Bussia, the Danubian Principalities — and ask if there they 
would have commenced their wanderings with the first days 
of March. No, — their migration was feasible only in that 
climate which limited their dress to the leather apron, that of 
Central Asia. 

3. Hestriction of Migration to the three vernal months. 

During their migration the Aryans always terminated theii* 
wanderings at the end of spring, which tradition, according to 
the Boman Calendar, fixed for the last day of May (§ 42). 
Then commenced the building of the huts, under shelter of 
which the hot summer and the cold winter were spent; and 
the wanderers did not again set forth until the following 1st of 
March. The year was divided into two parts : campaigning in 
spring (the ver sacrum of the Bomans), and resting in summer 
and winter. Autumn was as yet unknown. Why this sus- 
pension of the march during summer? I can find no other 
reason than that the heat was too great to permit of travelling. 
But that again applies only to a hot climate. In a more 
temperate zone the inclement month of March would certainly 
have been replaced by the month of June. What the heat of 
summer meant to them we see plainly expressed in the Aryan 
myth of the fire-spitting dragon — i.e., the scorching sun — 
against whom Indra, the Bain God, does battle. As this myth 
is found also amongst the Scandinavians in the far North (with 
whom, however, it cannot possibly have originated), it shows 
A that it came to them from the Aryans ; and this alone is 
^ sufficient proof that the home of the Indo- Europeans was 
situated in the hot zona^ 

^ The merit of haying first drawn attention to this proof belongs to Hans von 
Wolzogen, in the Zeitsehr fUr Vdlkerpsycholoffu, viii. p. 286. Reviewed by 
Schrader, loe, eU,, p. 186. 
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The four facts enumerated, viz., the wintering of the cattle 
in the open, the leather apron, the commencement of the 
wandering on the Ist of March, and its suspension on the last 
day of May, all tend to the conclusion that the home of the 
Aryans was in the hot zone ; there is consequently no ground 
for doubting the credibility of the accounts of the ancients 
upon the question of the original home of the AriL One very 
strong argument respecting the exact determination of their 
home is, I think, the ignorance of salt among the Aryans. 
According to Victor Hehn,^ this has been indubitably proved. 
To the Aryan mother-nation, as also to the Iranic daughter- 
nation, salt, in name and in substance, was unknown. It is 
evident from the terms used amongst them (0X9, mI; (joth., 
wfdi; Germ,, sab; Slav., datina; Old Slav., soli; Old Irish, 
scUaan), which they evidently learnt from the original in- 
habitants, that they became acquainted with salt only during 
their wanderings.^ It is clear from the fact that the Aryans 
did not know anything about salt, that their home could not 
have been situated in the neighbourhood of the salt mines west 
of Iran; otherwise they must necessarily have been familiar 
with it. The home of the Aryan nation must therefore be 
sought several d^rees to the east. But even this considerable 
distance would not, I think, have been sufficient to prevent salt 
from penetrating thither. Tliere must have been some other 
natural insurmountable barrier which prevented its progress; 
I can imagine only some lofty mountain range which from 
time immemorial surrounded the Aryans as with prison walls, 
and cut them off from all intercourse with the outer world. 
This territory is found on the northern slope of the Himalayas, 
in what is now called the Hindu Kush. Here the Aryans have 
lived for many centuries, thrown upon their own resources, and 
cut off from all communication with other nations of different^ 
languages and different civilizations. That they did not dwell,^ 
as some maintain, upon the heights, where the temperature is 
low, but rather in the lower districts, among the valleys, hills, 

1 DagSalz: eitu IcuUurhittoriKke Hudu. Berlin, 1873. 
> Where ? VitU Hkhn, Doi Salz, p. 19. 
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and less lofty mountains, where the sun of Central Asia burns 
with full force, is made clear by the proofs already furnished in 
favour of a hot climate. On the cold mountain heights the 
cattle could not have wintered in the open — they would have 
needed the sheltering stable ; neither would the people have 
worn the leather apron — rather would they have exchanged 
it for the sheepskin. Their periodical migration could not 
possibly have taken place on the 1st of March, when every- 
thing was still covered with snow. 

In addition to the fact of their ^orance of salt, further 
evidence in support of the theory of isolation is to lie found 
in the extraordinarily low level of their external culture in 
comparison with their high intellectual culture, as will sub- 
sequently be illustrated. The only explanation I can find for 
this is the absence of any instigation from outside, as they 
were thrown entirely upon their own resources. 

The Boman vtr sctcrum affords further support for the theory 
of entire separation between the emigrating body and the 
mother-nation. As I will presently show (§§ 37, 38), the rer 
sacrum is a facsimile of the exodus of the Aryans, thus 
historically corroborating the principle laid down that the 
Aryan daughter - nation, in its departure from the original 
home, altogether severed itself from the mother-nation. This 
is only natural. Generally, when part of a nation emigrates, 
the mother-country maintains its connection with it; thus it 
was with Greece and Eome when they formed colonies. But 
with the emigrating Aryans all connection with the mother- 
nation had to be sundered for ever. When once the mountains 
which separated their native home from the outer world were 
crossed, a graft was torn from the tree and carried into un- 
known regions, there to be planted. If it had not been for the 
^obstacles which the mountain chain put in their way, the 
^Aryans would, no doubt, have acted on the same principle as 
other nations — the Slavs, for instance. When the ground 
could no longer support the increasing population, they would 
gradually have extended their tenitory without breaking the 
link between them. But to this the mountain chain formed 
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an insurmountable obstacle. The only means left was 
emigration of the superfluous part of the people, which 
separated itself for ever from the mother-nation. Thus, and 
thus only, can be explained the custom alluded to {vt^r sacrum), 
which was in total opposition to the other Boman institutions ; 
its natural, and, I think, only, explanation lies in the orographic 
position of the Aryan home. 

Perhaps this total isolation also accounts for the perfectly 
uniform and systematic development of the Aryan language. 
Not influenced by foreign idioms, figures of speech or vocabu- 
lary, the language could in this totally isolated region develop 
itself and acquire that marvellous finish which distinguishes 
it from the languages of all other nations. The full develop- 
ment of the germs of the language has not been interrupted 
by any external influence. I submit it to the judgment of 
philologists whether such an entire isolation of a language 
during the period of its development could really exercise such 
influence as I suggest 

The entire deduction I have so far attempted to make as 
to the total isolation of the Aryans through their mountain 
barrier would fall to the ground if it were true that they had 
possessed any knowledge of the sea Without entering further 
into the pros and cons of this question, which would here he 
out of place, I confine myself to fully endorsing the views 
of trustworthy authorities who deny it; to me the fact that 
the Aryans were ignorant of salt is in itself sufficient proof. 



II. 

CIVILIZATION OF THE ARYANS 

§ 3. It is of far greater interest to ascertain the degree of 
culture possessed by the Aryan mother-nation, the external 
institutions, and the moral views held, than to attempt to find 
its original home. I do not hold the often -asserted theory 
which attributes to the mother - nation a high d^ree of 
development, technical as well as intellectual and moral. 
Were it so, the mother-nation would have understood agri- 
culture ; would have understood the working of metals ; would 
have dwelt in towns, and surpassed all other nations in 
civilization — all of which a dose investigation disproves. A 
desire to find for ourselves most worthy ancestors seems to 
have influenced many writers. It is a kind of learned 
Chauvinism. In direct opposition to this, I fully agree with 
the other theory, which is strongly maintained by Victor Hehn ; 
and I hope to be able to adduce some further arguments in 
support of it 

In one particular, however, the mother-nation shows a high 
degree of mental culture, which deserves our genuine ad- 
miration, and that is in its language. According to philologists, 
it is the most developed language of which we have any 
knowledge.^ 

This striking intellectual genius of the people, of which 
the Indian philosophy of the Vedic period and the later 
poetry give most brilliant evidence, is placed beyond all doubt. 
It appears, therefore, all the more strange that, where practical 

^ WorcU of A. Schleicher in Hildbbrand's JahrhUther fUr NicUionaWconomie^ 
i. p. 404. He adds that, " according to the laws governing the life of speech, the 
people speaking this language most have existed at least ten thousand years." 

ID 
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matters were concerned, they were so little advanced. In this 
respect the Semites and the Egyptians were far ahead of them. 
At a time when the latter peoples had already a rich culture 
behind them, the Aryans still lived in their villages, knew 
nothing about towns, agriculture, or the working of metals 
for technical purposes, even for coinage. There was no 
commerce, no definite jurisdiction ; they had not even a word 
for •*law." The sea, which might have brought them into 
contact with foreign and more cultured nations, they had 
never even seen, accoi-ding to the view which I hold. The 
conclusion drawn from the fact that ships, or rather boats, 
were known to them, and that this proved that they had 
acquaintance with the sea, is a hasty one ; for boats are used 
also for river navigation. Powerful rivers, such as the Tigris 
and the Euphrates, which became the vital source of the most 
flourishing commerce for the Babylonians, nature had not 
given to the Aryans in the mountain district which they 
inhabited. 

I mention here categorically the different points character- 
izing the mother-nation, which I will subsequently work out 
more fully : 

1. The mother-nation was ignorant of agriculture ; 

2. The Aryans were shepherds ; 

3. They were settled and very nimierous ; 

4. They did not live in towns ; 

5. They were unacquainted with the art of working metals ; 

6. Their law was exceedingly undeveloped. 

1. No Agriculture. 

§ 4. The grounds upon which the prevailing opinion denies 
the absence of agriculture seem to me untenable ; in my 
opinion, only a few of these reasons deserve our attention. 

Firstly, as to their acquaintance with certain cereals. Tho 
hypothesis that these must have been acquired artificially 
by cultivation is a false hypothesis ; they may have been 
gathered wild, as we pick berries that grow in the woods. 
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Secondly, as to the similarity between the Sansk. ajras; 
6k., aypop; Lat., ager; Goth., akrs; Germ., Acker. But the 
assumption that ajras meant arable land is unfounded ; it 
meant pasture land (§ 5). 

Lastly, the derivation of the Gk. apwv ; Lat, arare ; 
(Joth., arjan^io plough, from the Sansk. root ar. This root, 
however, has not the meaning of ploughing, but of dividing; 
the two nouns in the mother-tongue (ari^ra = oar, arUar — 
oarsman, preserved in the old Swed. ar= oar or rudder) do 
not apply to the division of land, but of water — navigation ; 
which, as the similarity of the Sansk. nau, naVy with vav^y 
7iat;t8 = boat, shows, was at that time already known to the 
mother-nation. In this sense of rowing, these two expressions 
have been preserved in ipertj^ = oarsman, rpi^pti^ = trireme, ratis 
= raft. 

The plough became known to the Aryans only after the 
separation of the daughter - nation. They themselves trace 
their acquaintance with it back to the subjugated people, the 
AQvin, who, according to the Kig Veda, " by sowing cereals with 
the plough brought great prosperity to the Aryans.^ This is 
confirmed by the fact that the expression for it, vrka= wolf, 
ie.y the wild animal tearing up the ground, is not found in 
any of the daughter-tongues. But the expression is familiar 
to all the daughter-languages ; ^ and this shows that the Indo- 
Europeans became acquainted with the plough at a time when 
they had not yet separated. They described it by using the 
expression which, in the parent language, stands for oar: as 
the oar divides the water, so the plough divides the land. In 
addition to this expression, we find amongst the Slavs and 
Crermans plug^i, pliuges, Pflug ; this must have been the term 
used by the people from whom they learnt agriculture. Just 
as the language of the Aryans possesses no expression for 
" plough," so it has none either for " autumn " ; of the seasons, 

' Heinrich Zimmeb, AUindi9ches Leb&ii, Berlin, 1879, p. 235. 

' Gk., dpirpw; Lat, aratruin; Old Norse, arar ; Celt. (Irish), arathar &nd 
plaum-^mUi (for the two-wheeled plough with iron catter later introduced into 
Gaul). Hehn, Das Salz, p. 457. 
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it distingaishes only "sximmer" {samay and "winter" Qiima), 
Autumn has no meaning to the shepherd ; there is nothing 
to induce him to separate it from the other seasons ; it 
brings him nothing special. In a hot climate, where the 
cattle winter in the open, no particular season has any 
predominance ; all are alike. But to the farmer it is different : 
he recognizes two quiet seasons without much occupation, 
summer and winter ; and two busy seasons, spring and autumn, 
the time for sowing the seed and for reaping the harvest. 
The introduction of a word for autumn is a sure sign of the 
introduction of agricidture ; its absence, with a people of such 
cultivated speech as the Aryans were, is an equally sure sign 
of a mere shepherd -life. Autumn is the time of blessing, 
of joy, and festivity; a nation that knows it possesses a 
separate expression for it. The expressions for " autumn " 
in the Indo-European languages, as their variety shows, 
have been developed, after their separation, amongst them- 
selvea* 

Another argument for the hypothesis that agriculture wtut 
ankno¥m to the Aryans will be pointed out (§ 39) when I come 
to speak of the character of the sacrifices celebrate at the 
ver sacrum. Such sacrifices were limited to the Hocks ; had the 
Ar}'an8 been versed in agricidture, it would also have included 
the fruit of the land, which, wherever agriculture is known, is 
found in the form of the unbloody sacrifice side by side with 
the bloody animal sacrifice. 

* From the Old Higb-Gerni., sunuir; Mi(MK*-Gcnn.,.'?i<?/wr; prt'st'iit, Sommer ; 
from kitna ; Lat., hinns ; Gk., x^^t*^^* there is nothing to indicate spring or 
•ntumn in the parent language. The Aryans reckoned hy summer and winter, 
which system was continued by many of the daughter trihes. It was only with 
the introdaction of agriculture that autumn {^rcui) was added : and aftcrwanls 
more aeaaons, up to five or six. The influence of the climate of tlie new liome 
of the people is very noticeable in this. As to this see Zimmkk, AUhuf. 
Wn^ p. 871. 

* The Latins took their expression for autumn from their iilea t>f fuhu^ss 
(•lUiiiiimia, from Sansk. root nv, to be full ; Vaniczkk, Ori^cK-LaL eiymolog. 

W^WerfrucA, L 67 ; ii. 1236) ; the Germans from the idea of >;athcring, 
picking. {Hirbti, from a lost Germ, root; harb from karp ; I^t., oarpcit ; 
GI^mCo^^, fruit. Klcoe, Etymol, W6rUrb.^ p. 183.) 
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2. The Mother-Nation was a Pastoral Nation, 

§ 5. The first thing we have to consider is the designa- 
tion of land by ajras. The expression is derived from the root 
aj, to drive; ajras, therefore, pictures to us the land upon 
which something (the cattle) was driven — the cattle-drove. 
This meaning of driving has been adapted to agriculture, and 
developed into meaning any kind of active work. The present 
German expression, Wa^ treibst du ? also the Latin Quid agis ? 
points back to its historical origin, the pastoral life of remote 
antiquity. In the driving of the cattle man first became 
conscious of the fact of motion. Illustrative of this is the 
Grerman proverb, Wie man's treibt, so gelvt's, which could have 
originated only in its application to cattle. 

In aypo9 and a^ger^ ajraz is simply extended into meaning 
" land in general," while in the Germanic tongues it denotes the 
land under the plough {AckeVy Old High. Germ, acchar ; Goth., 
alers, etc.), a certain proof that the transition from the pastoral 
to the agricultural life took place after the separation of the 
daughter-nation from the mother-nation. 

The pasture-land was common property; personal property 
in land was unknown to antiquity*; all land was common 
property. The Grermans and Slavs clung to this institution 
long after they went over to agriculture, while the Eoman 
legend carries the introduction of private property in pasture- 
land back to Bomulus; he gave each freeman a heredium = 
property: {heres in the oldest language = owner, as in the lex 
Aqvdlia). For many centuries community of property in 
pasture-land was maintained by the Eomans (ager publicus = 
populiy in contradistinction to ager privattis=privi; hence also 
proprietas — quod pro privo est); similarly among Teutons and 
Slavs. The assumption, therefore, that pasture-land was 
common property in the mother-nation is unquestionable. 

The driving together of flocks belonging to different owners 

^ It is sufficient to refer to the well-known work of De Layelbtb, De la 
PropriiU et deaes Formes PrimiUives, 1874. Germ, adaptation by E. Bucher, 
Das UreigerUhum, 1879. [Eng. Transl., sub. tiL Primitive Property, 1878.] 
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im the same pasture-land is unfeasible, unless care is taken to 
distinguish between their individual ownerships. With the 
Romans this was done by marking them (signare), each animal 
having the mark of the community and that of the individual 
owner branded upon it^ This institution not only prevented 
any uncertainty as to the ownership of stray cattle — anyone 
finding it knew where it belonged, for it carried its home-mark 
with it — but it also lessened the danger of theft; the mark 
announced, for the benefit of anyone to whom the cattle might 
be offered for purchase, that it was *' stolen from so-and-so ; buy 
it not** Two legal institutions —the claim of ownership and 
the usus/rudtis in a flock— could not, without this, have been 
practically maintained.* 

' Noiam inurere, Virg. Georg. iiL 158 : ** cmUinuoque natas (mark of owner) 
ei mcmima gentu (that of the community) inururU,'* With sheep and goats, 
where the mark would be concealed by the growing wool and hair, it was done 

in eoloiin. This explains Oaius, iv. 17 : " ex grege vel una oris 

nut oafra in jut adducAcUwr vel etiam pUus inde sumebcUur.*' PUut does not 
mean a toft of wool, or hair in general ; this would have served no purpose in 
the statement of the formal claim which was to take place at the first hearing ; 
it meant that special portion upon which the mark of ownership was painted in 
ooloQjB, and which might be cut off without necessarily bringing the animal 
before the court of justice. With animals which had the mark burnt into their 
nkina, there was no other way than to bring the animals themselves before the 
court. 

' Our theory has here, as in so many other cases, carelessly overlooked the 
question of evidence, confining itself to stating the abstract possibUity of the 
two circumstances, without demonsti*aling their concrete realization, i.^., with 
reference to the evidence. How could the claimant, supposing his flock had got 
mixed up with that of another owner, have proved which were his, and how 
could the other state his eatUravindicatio (1, 2, de R. V. 6, 1) ? Their marks of 
individual ownership obviated this difficulty. The claim upon the flock was 
rtduoed to a contest as to the marks of ownership ; when that was once decided, 
tiie Mparation of the separate animals followed as a matter of course ; the 
specification of the latter was not a matter of inUrUio, but of condemnatio, Tlie 
numerical relation between the several animals and the flocks of the accuser and 
the accused, upon which Paulus (in 1, 2, de R. V. 6, 1) lays such stress, cannot 
(inesibly have been taken into account ; this would have meant that the accuser, 
mippoiting 100 animals of his flock had got amongst 110 of the flock of the 
aeensed, would have had to vindicate, not the flock as a whole, but each 
individnal animal in it ; i.«., he would have had to bring all the 100 sheep or 
oxen before the tnbunaL To avoid this absurdity, ancient law had i^Hsely 
ordained the identification of the flock. This would take effect, therefore, also, 
•wa aa the ktreditatis peHtio (I. 5 pr. 1, 10 pr. de her. pet, 5, S), when only single 
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In the same way the Teutons proceeded with their home- 
mark; and it cannot have been different with the mother- 
nation in primitive times — only, as it was not then possible to 
brand the cattle with iron, they painted them in different 
colours instead. These marks of possession, painted on the 
skin of the cattle^ by means of colours, were the first written 
characters ; the hide of the live ox was the first writing-tablet 
of the Aryans. This application of colour lies at the root 
of the meaning of the word literae, which is derived, together 
with li-nere — to smear, brush; li-neae, the article smeared, 
stripe — from Sansk. root It} Much later than this the 
application of colour made room for scratching in, cutting in, 
engraving, on wax, wood, stone, metal (scribere).^ The putting- 
on of the mark to the hide of the live ox led to the use of the 
hide of the dead animal for the purposes of writing. We 
find it turned to this use by the Romans in the earliest days. 
It was the dypeum of which Paulus Diaconus, according to 
Festus,^ says: '^clypeum antiqui oh rotunditatem etiam corium 
bovis appellarurU, in qtto foedvs OcMnorum cum Bonianis fvueraX 
deacriptum'' The ox-hide was the first Roman writing-tablet ; 

animals had strayed. The fact that the claim could be made upon the flock 
relieved the accuser from the necessity of stating the exact number in the 
iiiUntio. If he had been compelled to do so, he would, in case some of the cattle 
had strayed elsewhere, have had to lose his suit on account of pluspUUio, This 
danger, and the necessity of bringing all the cattle before the coiui;, were 
obviated in the viivdicalio greffis. This view of Paulus is another argument in 
favour of my verdict against him {Besitswilkf p. 274). 

The same service which the mark of ownership rendered at the identification 
of the cattle, it rendered also in the usus/ructits upon its termination. The 
ususfructuary was bound to make a separation between the old and worn-out 
and the young cattle {aummittere I., 68, $ 2, 1 ; 70, de usu, 7, 1). This 
separation was made by burning or painting the mark on the beast (Virgil, I., 
c. iii 159 : quos inaliiU summittere). Those which the ususfructuary excluded 
from his own flock as worn out he marked with his own sign ; those bequeathed 
by un^fruduSf with the sign of the testator. This simplified the proof of the 
separation made, which otherwise, under certain circumstances — e.g,, the case 
when the two flocks shared the same pasture-land — could not possibly have 
been accomplished ; without the distinguishing marks of ownership the relative 
proprietorship of the two flocks could not possibly have been ascertained. 

^ Vaniczbk, loc cU., ii. p. 800, 

• Vakiczek, ii. pp. 800, 1106. 

3 Ed. Otpr. MOllbr, Leipzig, 1889. 
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national contracts were the ISrst records written thereon, until, 
much later, copper took its place for this purpose. The Jews 
in David's time also testify to the use of the ox-hide for writing 
purposes. Out of this first raw material, its improved form, 
parchment, afterwards developed itself in Pergamon. 

The Bomans transferred the branding of cattle also to 
human beings (slaves ^ and calunmiators). This marking 
placed the man on the same level as cattle. This idea is 
derived from the expression in Boman 7ui^a = stain, correspond- 
ing with the Grerman Brandinark, and the expression "marked" 
with r^ard to persons. The idea of something " special " has 
also in language frequently been connected with cattle ; as, for 
instance, in the Latin egregiu^ eximvus (separated out of the 
flock for a special purpose — e,g.y for sacrifice, " elect "), and the 
German ausgezeichnet. The period of pastoral life has left 
indelible traces in the language. Besides those quoted and 
those mentioned above (p. 14), regarding the metaphorical 
meaning of " driving," there is also the name of " milkmaid " 
as synonymous with ** daughter,*' and of " money " as 
synonymous with ''cattle," of which we shall speak pre- 
sently. 

The word for cattle in the mother-tongue was pagu, pre- 
served in the Latin fccus ; G^rm., faihu, fihu, fehUy ftt\ vihe, 
Ftek, The fundamental Sanskrit root is pak = to catch, to tie ; 
hence the Sansk. paga^ the snare, fetter, sling.^ This word 
calls to our mind the cattle grazing in freedom, which have to 
be caught in order to be milked,' killed, harnessed, or, if sheep, 
fleeced.^ The South American catches bis cattle on the 
prairies by means of the lasso. Pofu is the cattle caught by 

* The expressioii used in the Ux Aelia Sentia^ which debarred such slaves 
from Boman freedom, is tUgmala inxrifta^ Oaius, i. 13, Ulp. i. 11 ; it was 
performed compolaorily bj retrieved fugitive slaves. Quint J,0,^ 7, 4, 14, 
fugUivo ; Petronius Satyr, 103 : notum fugUivorum epigramma, 

' Vamczbk, ^ ci^, pp. 456, 460. 

' The milking is done by the daughter, who consequently bears the name of 
milkmaid (8kr., duhiUir ; Ztnd^^dugdar ; Gk., Ovyariip ; Germ., douhtart dotar^ 
toktmr^ from the 8kr., duh=io milk), Vaniczek, loc. cit., p. 415. 

* Shearing was as yet unknown, owing to tlie absence of knives. 

C 
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the pofa. From cattle Bomans and Grennans derive their 
conception of wealth. In Latin, from pecus is derived pecunia 
(wealth of the householder), and peeuiium (small cattle, t.e., the 
possession of children and slaves); in (Gothic faihu, and in 
Anglo-Saxon /eoA, means cattle and wealth.^ This points again 
to the shepherd, whose wealth consists of flocks ; but it does 
not apply to the husbandman, with whom the value of the land 
far surpasses that of the cattle necessary for farming purposes. 

On this subject the old Boman law is particularly instructive. 
It distinguishes, as will be shown elsewhere, two kinds of 
property standards — the familia and the pecunia. The familia 
represents to us the Boman homestead, with everything 
belonging to it — slaves, draught oxen, and beasts of burden. 
These articles are matters of mancipium (res mancipi) ; t.e., a 
special form for the conveyance of property in them (maneipatio 
injure eessio) is needed, and they can be claimed by the owner 
who has lost them from any possessor of them. The pectmia 
comprises all the remaining property which the law of 
mancipium does not control, and accordingly such matters 
are specified as res nee mancipi. For their conveyance the 
informal surrender {tradUio) is sufficient, and the protection of 
the law is limited. 

The law for the familia is essentially Boman, and developed 
only on Italian ground with the transition from the pastoral to 
the agricultural life (dominium ex jure Quiritium), the one for 
the farmer to house and farm (familia = ho\iae; famulus, 
familiaris = inin&te; pater familiaSf head of the house); the other 
for the shepherd (pecus, pecunia). The full protection which 
the former enjoy has labour for its foundation. Labour was 
necessary, not only for reclaiming and preparing the soil, but 
also for the training of the animals for agricultural purposes. 

From mere cattle they are made into draught -oxen and 
beasts of burden (res mancipi =qu/idrupedes quae dorso collove 
damantu/r, Ulp., 19, 1) ; not only are they taken from the flock, 

^ The ezpreasion ** sheep '* Ib also connected with the idea ^of money. I 
remember hearing it at my home in Eastern Frisia, where the long-lease 
contracts of the settlers on the fens contain the phrase " by gulden and sheep.*' 
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but they most be tamed and trained ; ^ until then they remain 
T€s nee mandpi. The shepherd leaves the animal as nature 
made it; the husbandman turns it into something different 
from what it originally waa The same process takes place 
in the animal as in the land. The shepherd feeds on the 
pasture-land that which nature produces without his assist- 
ance: his business is merely to take what nature provides; 
like the hunter and the fisherman, the husbandman comes 
to nature's assistance, and compels her, by his labour, to yield 
to him what of her own free will she refused to give. 

3. A Settled and very Populous Nation. 

§ 6. We shall find later whether it was a settled nation; but 
in any case it must have been very populous, as the three 
following arguments prove: 

Firstly, the inference from language. Its high culture indi- 
cates a national existence of many thousands of years (p. 10). 
With the prolific tendency of all people living in a state of 
nature, they must have increased and multiplied greatly ; and 
as a pastoral nation requires for its existence an area at least 
ten times larger than an agricultural one, it must have covered 
a vast tract of land. That, notwithstanding this, the language 
has preserved its unity is not surprising if we consider other 
parallel historical cases — the Arabian language, for instance. 
Moreover, according to the view of some recent Sanskritists, 
several idioms* were developed amongst the Aryan mother- 
nation in its original home. 

Secondly, the inference drawn from the composition of the 
people. They divided, like the Germans in the days of Tacitus, 
into single, politically independent tribes, not united by any 
finuer link. These tribes were subdivided into provinces, the 
provinces into villages. This affords us a view of a very 
numerous people, covering large tracts of land. 

Thirdly, the inference that the strength of the daughter- 
nation was numerically greater than that of the mother-nation. 

' Gaiub, iL 15, fum aliUr, quam si domita sunL * Sch&adk&, loc eiL^ p. 156. 
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The surplusage of population which, at the separation, the 
mother-nation surrendered to the Indo-Europeans, must have 
been very considerable ; otherwise they would never have 
fought their way victoriously on their long march to Europe, 
surmounting all the obstacles which they encountered. 

This relinquishment of the surplus population was not 
the only instance of the kind. Philology tells us of a second 
case — the separation of the Iranian tribes (Persians, Armenians, 
etc) from the mother-nation, and even this second over- 
flow was sufficiently numerous and powerful to overrun 
India. 

The Aryan mother-nation must have had a population of 
some millions at the time of the separation of the Indo- 
Europeans. If, however, this had not been the case, then 
they must have been a idihA people. A people numbered by 
millions, or even only by hundreds of thousands, cannot be 
nomads. One has only to reflect for a moment to realize its 
impossibility. An entire nation may exchange its abode for 
a new one, as has happened during the lifetime of many 
nations ; but such a hegira of a whole nation has nothing in 
common with the nomadic life of pastoral tribes, which consists 
of periodical changes of pasture-land. The nomad knows no 
home ; he wanders homeless from place to place. Only firmly- 
settled nations have a home, and they leave it only to gain a 
better one than the old, which has nothing further to offer 
them. Such nations break up, not to wander, like shepherds, 
but to emigrate. 

4. Tht MotheT'Nation knew neither Tovms nor Stone Houses. 

§ 7. The endeavour of Indologians to attribute the highest 
possible degree of civilization to the mother-nation has also led 
to representing them as living in towns. I am fully convinced 
that the view lately promulgated in opposition to this theory^ 
is the correct one. That view is founded on the fact that the 
Germans, in the time of Tacitus, knew nothing of towns; 

^ ZiMMER, loc. cU.y pp. 145-148; confirming Schradek, loc ciL, pp. 197, sqq. 
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neither did the Slavs down to historic times. It is impossible 
to imagine that such an immeasurably important advance in 
civilization as is comprised in the foundation of towns (§ 21) 
could have been n^ected by a people which had already been 
acquainted with them in the past ; therefore the mother-nation 
cannot have possessed them, or we should not miss them from 
the records of the (Tcnnans and Slavs in historic times. In 
the case of the Greeks, Bomans, and Celts, the knowledge of 
town-building can be traced back only to their intercourse 
with more civilized nations. As a further argument, the 
author previously mentioned asserts that nowhere in the 
songs of the Big Veda can the name of a town be traced with 
any degree of certainty. 

To the above I may add another linguistic argument, which, 
however, I am not sure has not already been employed by 
others. The very name '' town " was imknown to the mother- 
nation at the time of the separation of the Indo-Europeans. 
The Sanskrit vadu^ which has been preserved in the Greek 
cum/, means merely ''abode, dwelling-place." The word for 
** town " appears first in the Indo-Grermanic separate languages, 
and the fact that it differs in every one of them,^ as also that 
each of them is based on a different notion, shows that the 
Indo-Europeans first became acquainted with towns after their 
separation from each other. The shepherd has to live in the 
neighbourhood of his herds and pastures, but this does not 
facilitate the dwelling of many shepherds in the same town ; 
the distance of the pastures and of the flocks would be too 
great 

The mother-nation knew only villages (grdnia), not towns. 
The stone house, also, was unknown to them. They lived in 

* Gk., d^rv, rdXif ; Lat., urh$y oppidum; Celt., dii/i, as last syllable of the 
tovn — for instanoe, Lugdunum. The Ang.-Sax. and Scand., tun, the Annenian 
litm, honae, which was carried about, meant originally only an enclosed space ; 
and until the present day it is preserved in Low-German, and stands for 
*' garden." The expression for ** town " in the German language was originaUy 
kurc; jtett, ttadl, follows later. Pictkt, in Les Originea IndthEuropiennea, 2nd 
edit , Tol. iL p. 375, mentions also Old Slav., gradu ; Russ., gorodU ; and Cymr., 
pill^ fortres. 
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huts and tents, which could be easily taken to pieces and 
removed. Even in historic times the Germans carried them 
on their bullock-carts. All this has been ascertained (with 
sufficient certainty) by the researches of others, so that I may 
take it for granted.^ 

5. Tht Mother-Nation was ignorant of Working Metals. 

§ 8. Metal itself (especially copper, ayas)^ iron alone excepted, 
was known to them, as the language indicates ; but to conclude 
therefrom that they were familiar with the working of it is on 
a par with the unfounded assumption that they were acquainted 
with agriculture merely because they had a knowledge of some 
cereals. None of the Indo-European nations has preserved 
more carefully than the Komans the institutions of antiquity 
for occasional use, even after they had long been supplanted in 
practical life. These remains of antiquity possess the same 
incalculable value for the historian as do fossils for the 
palaeontologist: they give him information about a time 
concerning which historical tradition reveals nothing. We 
shall often meet with such remnants. In this instance it 
proves that the working of metals was unknown to antiquity. 
At a time when in Home spears with iron points had long been 
known, the Fetiales, in their solemn declaration of war by throw- 
ing the spear on to the enemy's land, were for many centuries 
obliged to use the hasta praeiista. This was a spear made 
entirely of wood, the point hardened in the fire and then 
soaked in blood.^ It is found again in the hasta pura? which 
was awarded as the prize for valour ; and in the festtica of the 
procedure for recovery. The custom admits of no other inter- 

^ SoHRADKR, loc. ciL, p. 404. Its shape even is mentioued here. 

' It appears again in the cranntair of the Gauls, in the Scottish Highlands, 
and in the bodkefli of the Scandinavians, in the shape of a staff burnt at the 
point and then dipped in blood (cross), which, as a sign of war having broken 
out, is sent round with the invitation to meet at a certain place. In Sweden 
this custom was kept up as late as the sixteenth, and with the Gauls until the 
eighteenth, century. See Grimm, JteehtsaUertUmcry pp. 163, 164. The origin 
of the hcuta sanguinea prasusta during the time of migration is hereby put 
beyond all doubt. 

» Servius ad Am,, 6, 760 : nruferro, Suetonius Claudius, 28. 
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pretation than that the spear with an iron point was as yet 
unknown in the migration time. 

For sacrificial purposes at the conclusion of any international 
treaty the Fetialee were bound to use a hatchet made of flint 
(jiZer). In ordinary life the iron hatchet and knife had long 
since superseded those of stone, but in this rite they were not 
allowed to be used, but had to remain according to the custom 
of past ages. At the pons wblicius, entrusted to the care of 
the paiUifioes^ no iron nails were to be found, only wooden ones ; 
with the Fetiales, as with the ptnUifiees, smcient custom was 
binding. And it was the same with the Vestal Virgin at the 
beginning of the New Year, when the fire in the Temple of 
Vesta had to be extinguished and replaced by new fire: at 
any other time, should the fire have gone out through careless- 
ness, she had to relight it, and this was not to be done with 
iron and flint, but by lighting an easily inflammable piece of 
wood (materia felix), by rubbing it (terebraiioy against a hard 
piece of wood ; and this not in the Temple itself, but in the 
open air, as was done during the migration time, the fire 
being afterwards brought into the Temple in a brazen pot^ 

Capital punishment also, if the victim were a priest, might 
not be administered by decapitation with the iron axe, but, as 
in olden times, by flogging. Public meetings ordered by the 
Ponti/ices were called together {eamitia calata) : in those 
ordered by magistrates the signal was given with a horn. 
Later it will be shown that, at the time of migration, the army 
was called together and the commands during battle were 
given by word of mouth, from which it is clear that the use 
of metal instruments for the conveyance of military signals 
was unknown to the wandering tribes — another proof that the 
mother-nation lacked all knowledge of the use of metals for 
technical purposes. 

* *' reliz " meana *< to {>rodaoe." Vaniczek, loc cU., ii. 6S8. 

' Fett ep., p. 106: ** Ignis VesUu .... tamdiu terehrare, quousque 
rxDepium ignem eribo <umeo virgo in aedem ftrrtC* Whether this brazen pot 
justifies the oonclnsion that the Aryana were acquainted with moulding in brass 
is a <iiieition for later oonsideration. 
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So we see that in all acts of religious significance the use of 
iron was absolutely forbidden to the priesthood. We notice the 
same thing among the Jews. At a time when they had been 
long familiar with knives and tools, they were not allowed to 
use them in circumcision or in the building of stone altars ; 
they had to employ the primitive sharpened flint. That the 
prohibition of iron could not be founded on any religious 
tradition need hardly be stated. If so, the aversion of the 
gods to iron would have declared itself ; but we know, on the 
contrary, that there was a God of Iron, Vulcan. There 
remains, therefore, no alternative but the historical ground 
that, iron being unknown in primitive times, the people clung 
to the old institutions in their religious acts, even after they 
had become acquainted with iron. A parallel case may be 
found in the present day in the retention of candles for the 
lighting of altars instead of using gas. 

All evidence which has so far been given from Boman 
antiquity proves that the mother-nation knew nothing about 
the forging of iron. If this were all I wanted to prove, 
I could have spared myself the trouble of the argument, 
for it has been established philologically that iron itself 
became known to the mother-nation only during the Vedic 
period.^ But my purpose in mentioning the matter is to 
draw from it the conclusion that the use of copper for 
technical purposes was also unknown. Had the Aryans been 
familiar with this they would, like other nations — tjg. the 
Jews and the Persians before the iron period — Aave adopted 
copper, in the absence of iron, for the manufacture of nails 
and weapons. That this did not happen is clearly evident 
from the hoMa praeusta and pttra, and the wooden nails in 
the pons sublidtts. 

Nevertheless, Boman antiquity shows us that metal was 
used for household furniture. It was a brass pot (cribrum 
aeneum), in which the Vestal Virgin brought the fire into 
the Temple of the Goddess (see above), while, for cooking 
purposes, she had to use vessels of clay (Fest. epit. Muries, 

^ SoHBADER, loc, cU,, pp. 268, 288. 
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p. 159 : ** in oUam fidiUm conjectum ") ; but this shows only 
that the manufacture of copper dates from very early times, 
not that we have a right to attribute it to the Aryan mother- 
nation. 

Among the Bomans the stamping of metal (aes) into 
coins is known to descend from the later regal period ; in 
more remote times money was weighed (aes rvde), and in the 
same way the fabri aerarii and ferrarii in the Boman army 
date from the military organization of Servius TuUius. 

6. Low Stage of Development of the Law. 

§ 9. We possess but scanty knowledge of the legal institutions 
of the mother-nation, but what we do know is sufficient to 
ocmfirm the theory that its development was low. I will 
consider only those which bear upon our subject 

(a) Thb Political Union of the Pboplb. 

The tie which connected the people was very loose. They 
were gathered into tribes (Jana) ruled by princes (rdjan); 
the tribes were divided into provinces (vig), and these again 
into villages {grdma). But there was no bond of union 
between the tribes to bind them all together into one political 
whole. The tribe was the highest political unity. Only in 
time of danger did one tribe combine with its nearest 
neighbour: when the peril was gone they dissolved the bond. 
The situation, therefore, was similar to that of the Germans, 
as described by Tacitus, i.e., Aryans and Germans were 
ethnographically, but not politically, a nation; an aggregate 
of purely independent tribes existing solely for themselves. 
Of 6Lny common action by the whole nation — such, for instance, 
as the march of the Greeks against Troy — even subsequent 
history does not speak. The objection which might be taken 
to this statement, viz., the emigration of the Aryans to India 
and their occupation of the land, may be met by the 
assumption that probably the southern tribes moved on first 
and the others followed later. 
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ijb) iNTKRNATiONAL InTBROOUBSB. 

§ 10. The place occupied by the Aryan nation in respect of 
international intercourse is shown by the absence of the 
institution of hospitality in its legal sense, i.e.^ the legal 
protection secured to foreigners by those from whom they 
receive hospitality (safe escort).^ The Aryan mother-nation 
had not yet passed that stage which fails to include strangers 
within the pale of the law, and which with all nations has 
been the beginning of jurisdiction. 

This is in the first place proved by the language. The 
mother-tongue has no expressions for ''hospitality." These 
expressions first appear in the daughter languages, and their 
variety justifies the assertion that the thing itself became first 
known to the individual Indo-European nations after their 
separation, and not immediately upon taking possession of 
their second home. Secondly, it is proved by Greek mythology. 
The generation washed away by the Deucalionic flood knew 
nothing of hospitality; and the national hero of the Greeks, 
Hercules, killed IpMtos under his own roof. Lastly, it is 
proved by Roman law, which, down to its latest days, 
sanctioned in principle the non-protection of strangers who 
were not by any national compact legally entitled to it The 
institution of hospitality in the above sense of the word is a 
system introduced by the Phoenicians in the interest of their 
commerce, and from them it came down to the Greeks 
and Bomana Its absence from the mother-nation is equivalent 
to the absence of protected international intercourse, and is 
a striking proof of the low state of civilization of the people. 
The Greeks regarded those who did not practise the laws of 
hospitality as savages; and this was one of the traits by 
which Homer characterizes the Cyclopes. 

^ I refer for this and the foUowing statement to my article on the Hospitality 
of Antiquity in the Deutxhe EundachaUy vol. ziii., part ix., pp. 357, aqq. 
Berlin, 1887. 
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(c) DoMBsnc Law — Woman. 

§ 11. According to many, domestic law formed the brightest 
spot in Aryan law. The institution of monogamy and the sacri- 
fices offered for the dead are quoted as examples. The former 
18 said to show a civilized conception of the bond of marriage, 
which raises the Aryans high above all other Asiatics ; the 
latter to prove that piety was the basis of family union. 

The first statement is incorrect.^ Polygamy was lawful, 
if not universal; it was, as a rule, practised only by princes 
and by the wealthy, as it is wherever it is customary. The 
poor man cannot indulge in the luxury of many wives. But 
the conclusion for which the supposed institution of monogamy 
is quoted is quite correct The state of married life among 
the Aryans was far higher than that of any of the Asiatic 
nations. The wife did not occupy the low position (scarcely 
differing from that of the slave) of a being merely for indulging 
the sensual pleasures of man, but lived rather on an equality 
withy and as a companion to, mau.^ It is true she was, as with 
the Bomans, legally subject to the power {inanus) of man ; but 
Una, as in their case, did not in the least influence her position 
in ordinary life. She was mistress of the house; and even 
parents and younger brothers and sisters had to respect her 
as such, when the man£^ement of the house had passed into 
her hands. 

The religious marriage ceremony, which was compulsory 
only in certain cases, but was optional in others, though 
generally observed, affords another striking proof of the legal 
and moral estimation in which marriage was held ; and herein 
is rightly sought the connecting link for the confarrcaiio of the 
Romans, while its form and its reference to agriculture clearly 
reveal its more recent origin, of which I shall later on speak 
again. For the rest the Aryan marriage-forms offer nothing 
worthy of special notice. The purchase of the wife — one of 

> According to ZmilKB, loc, eiL, pp. 824, tqq. 

* BotXBACH, Untersuehungen Uber die r&minche Ehe, p. 200. ZlMifKR, loc cU,, 
^890. 
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these forms — ^is found among all nations; the connection of 
the Boman coemtio with this form of the mother-nation is 
no doubt historically correct, but without interest for us. In 
like manner the home-bringing of the wife to the man's house 
is such a natural consequence of the marriage relation that it 
seems needless to refer to a similar custom among the Aryans 
for the purpose of explaining the deductio in domum mariti of 
the Bomans. 

On the other hand, the Aryan marriage law reveals two 
phenomena to which the above does not apply, and which 
deserve prominence, not merely because they repeat them- 
selves in Roman law, but also because they give further 
evidence of the moral ideals they embody. 

In the first place there is the prohibition of marriage 
between near relations. It is well known that there were 
many nations in antiquity, and amongst them a cultured 
nation of such prominent importance as the Egyptians, which 
took no exception to such marriages, not even those between 
brothers and sisters. What this meant for the morals of the 
family needs as little comment as does that which the Aryans 
had in view by its restriction. Be it said to their great honour 
that they rightly appreciated the dangers to which such 
licence amongst the opposite sexes exposed the chastity of 
family life. It was to protect this that they prohibited 
marriage between near relations. Purity and chastity in 
family life were the ultimate end they had in view by this 
prohibition. 

The second phenomenon is the dowry which the daughter 
received from her father at her marriage.^ Here we get the 
historical connection with the Boman institution of the do$. 
With the Germans it is the husband who brings the dowry to 
the bride (Brautgabe) ; the presents which she brings him are 
without value.* With the Bomans the bride brings the dos 

' ZiMBiXR, loe, eitf p. 814. ''The sisters fasten up the chest which 
contains the dowry, and as a motive of the husband's suit the name fferr- 
lichea ChU is given to the gift which she brings." 

' TACirus, Oerm,, 18. Grimm, HechtaaUerthUmerf p. 429. 
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to the husband. The Bomans have preserved the Aryan 
institution; not so the Germans, who have exchanged it for 
another, which we may presume they derived from the people 
of their second home. With the Russians we find the custom 
observed in later times still. 

Vladimir the Great, who married a Byzantine Princess, 
A.D. 988, although he had forced the marriage with the sword, 
obtained no dowry with her, but paid her relations for her.^ 
The Slavs could not realize that the bride should bring any- 
thing to her husband. The idea of buying the bride is 
incompatible with this view. The Grermans, who, of all the 
Indo-Europeans, lingered longest in the second home, have 
adopted the institutions of the subjugated nations. The Italici 
preserved that of the mother-nation, while the Celts ^ and 
Greeks have combined both institutions in the avrlf^pva 
(given by the husband to the wife), which was also customary 
amoi^t the Somans during the r^al period. From a social 
point of view the Aryan-Roman institution is far superior to 
the Slavo-G^rmanic one, especially when one thinks of the 
principle inherent in it. The latter was founded on the idea 
of buying the bride ; the dowry represented the market-value 
of the woman, with this difference — that the father or relations 
who gave her away did not receive it, as in remote antiquity, 
the woman herself getting it. The former, however, expresses 
the beautiful idea that the bride enters the husband's house 
free, and on an equality with the man ; she brings him what she 
has. How could she withhold the lesser — her })osse8siou8 — 
when she gives herself wholly to him ? If she has nothing 
herself, her father conies forward, and it is his duty to see that 
his daughter leaves his house ui a worthy manner. Thus she 
occupied from the very first a higher and more respected 
position than when she entered the husband's house empty- 
handed. The liomans looked so much down upon a wccr 
nne dote that it was a point of honour with the relatives to 
give a do$ to a portionless girl. The idea of perfect equality 

1 EwxK«, •' Da$ alUste Btchl der Rtissxn;' p. 226. I>or|iat, 182G. 
* C^SAR, Ik BeUo Oiilf. vi. 19. 
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between husband and wife, which a later Boman jurist 
(Modestinus, in L L c2e iZ.jiV., 23, 2) renders in the words: 
'' Consortium omnis vitae, divini et humani juris communicatio** 
could not find a fitter expression than in the fact that the wife 
contributed her share towards making the home; and when 
we meet with this institution amongst the old Aryans we see 
in it again the same moral conception of the marriage laws 
which we have already been able to deduce from the religious 
form of the same, and which places them so far higher than all 
contemporary nations of antiquity. In this respect the Aryans 
are proved to have been a civilized nation of the first rank. 

With this tallies also what we are told about married life, 
about the wife's faithfulness and the tender love between 
husband and wife.^ It is true that our information does not 
date farther back than the Vedic period ; but it warrants us in 
applying it to earlier times. Literature echoes the praise of 
conjugal love; it affords examples of the deepest affection, 
tenderness, and power of endurance, on a par with the best 
specimens which the poetry of any other nation can show. 
The Aryans expected chastity, not only in the wife, but also 
in the unmarried woman, and seduction of the same ('' the 
brotherless girl ") was deemed a great crime, the punishment 
for which was very severa 

After the husband's death the wife had to seal her faithful- 
ness to him by mounting the stake — the well-known custom of 
widow-burning, which in India was kept up until this century, 
when it was prohibited by the EngUsh. It is a matter of 
dispute whether this is an invention of Brahminism or an 
ancient Aryan custom.^ It is unknown to the Rig Veda: there 
widows are allowed to marry again. The opinion of the author 
already referred to is, that it was an ancient Aryan custom, 
which civilization led many of the tribes to abandon. It was, 
however, preserved by others, and was later raised by the 
Brahmins into a settled institution. This seems confirmed by 
the fact that the custom is found in use amongst the Slavs and 

^ ZiMMEA, loc ciL, p. 381. ' ZlHMSB, p. 829. 
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GermaiiB,^ while Greeks, Bomans, and Celts know it not.^ If 
this view be the correct one, an effective touch would be added 
to the picture of conjugal life, which, according to what may 
have been the original motive for widow-burning, throws either 
a greater glory or a darker shadow over it. 

The motive for widow-burning may have been an act of 
heroic devotion on the part of the wife, who, with the husband's 
death, saw all her happiness and all purpose in life ended, and 
preferred death by burning to life without him. This view is 
80 exalted that one cannot be astonished if it seized hold on 
the mind ; it is idealistic, which is the leading feature in our 
conception of morality, and it may have appeared in this light 
to the Brahmins, when, looking back into remote antiquity, 
they elevated this custom into a religious duty. But it is not 
consistent with antiquity : one might as easily expect to find 
a lily growing in the ice as this exalted ideal there; the 
historical temperature was as yet too cold for it ; summer must 
oome before such an ideal could be matured. The essence of 
this matter, then, was, in fact, a totally different one. The wife 
shared the fate of all the other possessions which were sent 
into the grave with a deceased man, perhaps under the im- 
pression that he could make use of them in the other world ; 
perhaps because the idea that they should fall into other hands 
was repugnant to him. Besides his weapons, his horse, his 
slaves, and his bondmen, his wife also was sent after him. 
It was not the devoted love of the wife who, of her own 
free will, chose to be burnt to death, but rather the callous and 
brutal selfishness, void of the faintest spark of true loyal 
affection in man, who, wholly disregarding her inclinations, 
doomed her to this fate. We are dealing with the primitive 
age, not with that which, with the help of ideas that take 

> ZmiiKR, loccU,, IX 330. 

' W*ith the Celts, however, so late as Cfesar's time all possessious which the 
fiewawd had specially valued were burned with him ; and not long before that 
time, as Cesar {De Bello OalL vi 19) testifies, under similar conditions, also 
his slaves and dependants ; and in tlie Roman wills of the Imperial {)eriod there 
are cUnaea found to the effect that the worldly possessions have to )>o buried 
with the deceased. 1. 14 } 5 7>e Relig, (ii. 7.) 
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thousands of years to develop, has been slowly built up. The 
reality cannot be hidden from any one who approaches the 
subject with open eyes. That a later period accepted institu- 
tions which originated without any regard to these ideas of 
morality, and in accepting them viewed them in the light of 
their civUized notions, and so put an entirely new meaning 
into them, is a phenomenon as unquestionably true as it is 
generally overlooked in the historical development of civiliza- 
tion. It is the filling of the old vessel with new contents, 
with noble wine instead of foul water. Civilized notions have 
not existed from the beginning; it is not they which have 
made the world — they were established when the world was 
ready for them. The relationship between them and reality is 
the opposite of the ordinary course: they have not nurtured 
reality ; reality has nurtured them. The real generators were 
necessity and selfishness. Looking baick upon this fact, it 
cannot be accounted strange that this act of widow-burning, 
which had its origin in the consummate egotism and un- 
charitableness of man, should appear in later times as a sacred 
duty, prompted by true self-forgetfulness, love, and womanly 
devotion. In this custom the lowest and the highest conception 
of conjugal relationship are placed opposite each other. Only 
in their inhuman consummation do they meet, in the one as 
excess of egotism, in the other as excess of love. 

(^ Domestic Law — the Children. 

§ 12. The worthy counterpart to conjugal love among the 
Aryans is said to have been the devotion of children to their 
parents. As a proof of it we are referred to the Ahnen- 
Kultus, or sacrifices for the dead, one of the most solemn duties 
of children. This might pass, if we knew nothing beyond it of 
the relationship between parents and children ; but what we do 
know not only suffices to totally invalidate such conclusions as 
to filial devotion drawn from this institution, but justifies the 
assertion that the true interpretation of filial relationship, 
so far from shedding brightness on Aryan domestic life, is, 
on the contrary, a dark blot upon it. 
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"With the ninrrisge of the eldest son the father's posseseii 
And the household government paas into the bod's handftil 
Brothera and sistera, even parents, henceforth have to 
him aa the head of the house. The origin of this costom 
with B people living in a state of nature is very simply 
exphiiiied on the basis that dominion belongs to him who 
hu the power to uphold it. When the father becomes old 
and weak be mnst make way for the stronger son, wbo^J 
ia the natural conrse of tbingB, is the iirstbom, he being inJ 
full poBsesaion of strength before those liom after him,] 
])hy8io1c^cal basis for the privileged position of 
l>om, which we find among sn many nations in justifii 
of birthright, and which has caused the name 
fitstbom to be converted into a title of honour.* 

Tliia depoeition of the )>arent6 in favour of the firstborn ia^ 
fofmd also among the Tcntona, where it assumes the character 
of a legal institution, cstabUshed thousands of years ago, and 
mttotained until now, in the "parents' dower" on landed 
propurty. Amongst tlie Greeks also we find traces of 
Dnring the lifetime of Laertes, Ulysses appears as ruler 
Itbiuk; the father has only his "parent's dower"; and 
the Greek Mythology Kronos dethrones Uranus and Zens 
Krw*^ — a myth whicli, whatever its meaning may have 
been, could have originated only where the social ideas of 
(irinutive limes saw nothing revolting in such proceedings; 
it would have been ijnpossible to attribute anything to the 
gods that would have disgrat-cd humanity. What the godii 
do men must first have done. Mythology is a rich source 
of informatioii for the social institutions of primitive times — 
the oldtMt of aU. 

or two of the Indu-Eiirupean nationci, the Teutons and 
the Slavs, atid also the Imnians,* we know that children cast 
out their parents, or even put them to death. As far as I 

■ With tha Eomoiao ulioiiB ftvm S€nim ; Kifneur, mamrigntur, tifnon, 
m4tr, tlt^, mmitttmr, >jr, nW; alao with the Hnngviuii ftnd ChlntM. See 
■y JmmI im JbdU. 3nd «UL, voL Ji., p. 91t. 

■ te tbs Utiw Mt Omnt. iee.ea.,p. 487 ; on the rormei, ZimiBit, Ig 
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know no mention is made among the Aryans of the putting 
to death of old people in general (we first meet with it in 
■the migratory period), nor of the putting to death of parents 
by their children; but their casting out is mentioned.^ If 
filial piety had really been one of the characteristics of 
Aryan domestic life, as some would have us believe, on the 
ground of the sacrifices for the dead, this proceeding would 
have been out of the question, and there would have been 
no need for the prayer offered over the cradle of the new- 
bom son, that he, when grown up, might not strike his 
father, and might not with his teeth, tiger-like, wound his 
father and mother.' With the Bomans to strike was to 
forfeit the esteem of gods and men; they essentially broke 
from the Aryan acceptation of the relationship; the father 
until his death retained possession and rule over the house, 
and the children remained, even when advanced in years, 
subject to his power, which, as is known, extended over life 
and death. Filial affection is not one of the characteristics 
of the Aryans. In this respect they are surpassed by all 
other nations; for instance, by the Jews (amongst the com- 
mandments in the Decalogue one is devoted to the honouring 
of parents),' and above all by the Chinese, with whom filial 
affection is not only the first commandment, but the basis of 
the whole moral law. 

^ ZiMMSR, loc, cU., p. S28. ' Ihid, p. 827. 

' The addition ** that thy days may be long, and tiiat it may go well with 
thee upon the land," must have reference to the relationship which explains 
why tMs "promise" is added only to this commandment, and neither this nor 
any other to another. I find the explanation in the following reflection : — 
** If thou dost not honour thy parents, thy children will do the same by thee ; 
thine example will influence them ; then thou shalt not prosper, and thou shalt 
not live long upon the land. . . . They will give thee thy bread grudgingly, as 
thou didst to thy parents, and so they will shorten thy days." In this way a 
dose oonneotion is established between the commandment and the promise 
linked together with the observance thereof J which otherwise we shall fail 
to find. In the same way prosperity and a long life ui)on the land would 
hardly have been referred to if the Jews had not had its opposite before their 
eyes— the miserable existence of parents amongst other nations, and even 
amongst themselves in the past. The suggestion made to me that this com- 
mandment was not given to individuals, but to the nation, and that the long 
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Stiniog exaupleB of filial devotiou, in which no nation upon 
the earth can compete wiih the Chinese, and which not even 
the Romani) could produce, may be looked for in vain in the 
whole of Indian literature, although it teems with prvse of 
nt^jugal affectiou. The clause, inserted in later times into the 
Brahmanic moral code, that the teacher takes the place of the 
father in the estimation of the pupil, is very significaut for the 
Ai^an conception of the relationship between father and eon. 
With a nation where the filial relationship was not misunder- 
Elood from the first this could never have been the case. 
Plarental affection to children waa not more evenly balanced 
than that of children to their parents. Only the son was 
reoaveil at his birth with Joy : the daughter with repugnance. 
"Daoghters are a Borrow; sons are the fathers' pride and 
glory."* 

The sou is exalted (the tdkre liheros of the Eomans, 
also recurring amongst the Teutons); the casting out of the 
■ haa in it nothing repugiiant to national moraUty,* 
mind, this heartlessuess to the daughter is a less 
mchstone for the domestic life of the Aryans than is 
\&f» pride in his son. Pride has nothing in common 
with real affection : one can be pi-oud of oneself. The father 
who is proud of his son is proud of himself, because he is hia 
Hm'B father. I*ride is only a form of egotism, but true 
I is tho exact opposite. 

it •ppl; to the tniiiridiiA] " u)ion ths Und," but to ttu aitiao in ths 

WM Canaan," I bolH U be incorrect It would not hare said " that th; 

* b* Intg," but " that thou majeat live srer upon the land." It muat 

" d t« thi loogtvity or the individual, and in that anuc ouly the 

t of tti* wgll-heiug can be sadifactoriljr eiptained. The "well- 

ig'ftmBpait]'} in the aider lonae (pbjnioal u well h moral) uecewitatm 

with Um Indirirlual the coaditiiin of longeiity ; oot su with ■ natioit— (Aoi can 

iHw <■ witbuat [iroa]i<Tlly, while the individual cannot. 

■ ZIIUUK, Ik. riL, fp- 31S, S20. 

' Tny". luc rit, SIS. From the fact that thin otherwiae woll.ai]thenlioat«d 
antOM ii not uiantloDed in the Rig Vedia and Atharvt Veda, thii aatlior 
ii^lMlia that it uuuiot bare bran very general. One might abo oonchule 
jmt tba oppuula rnim tbla lilenc*, vU., that it belonged to the oidinair 
• <a til*. TliU bi lurportoi] by tho fact that the OM Roman law 
ke (Spniainn a( the daughter, empting only the Gntbom. 
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Another relationship in which the allied domestic affection 
of the Aryans is supposed to have shown itself is that of 
brothers and sisters. As far as I know fraternal love is 
nowhere mentioned in the literature of the Indians ; nowhere 
is it extolled ; nowhere is any beautiful feature of it revealed ; 
rather the reversa In *'Nal and Damajanti** the eldest 
brother gambles away all that he has to the younger, even 
his crown ; and the latter drives him away stripped of every- 
thing. 

As to the intimacy of friendship, that worthy counterpart of 
family love, which is not only fully developed amongst many 
civilized nations, such as the Greeks, but is found amongst 
many nations living in a state of nature in their institution 
of blood-brotherhood — of this there is no trace amongst the 
Aryan& 

My investigations into the domestic life of the Aryans, from 
which I have purposely excluded the modifying influence 
which the worship of ancestors may possibly exercise over it, 
leads to the following conclusions: absence of parental, filial, 
and fraternal affection, as also of friendship; one-sided 
development of conjugal love — the heart of the Aryan has 
no room for any other. Let us compare Mdth this the 
picture which Greek mythology gives us, apart from any other 
features of filial and fraternal affection as portrayed, for 
instance, in the (Edipus legend, of the household of Aga- 
memnon. Here we find the different phases of family love; 
also the two kinds of friendship — ^hospitality and friendly 
intimacy; not, however, in the shape of a sweet, peaceful 
idyll, but in the form of a thrilling tragic episode brought 
about by the conflict of the individual family relationships, 
and causing the passionate reaction of outraged family-love. 
The drama opens with the violation of hospitality and the 
faithlessness of the wife to her husband. The brother 
takes up the cudgels for the offended husband; the ruler 
smothers his paternal feelings, and sacrifices his daughter to 
the common cause. But maternal affection shows itself in 
another light It is stronger than her love for her husband ; 
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the mother revenges the daughter's sacrifice in the blood of her 
husband, and in Cassandra the wife cools her jealoosy against 
her rival In her own son she finds her avenger; in him the 
love for his father omquers the love of his mother. He» 
hunted by the Erinyes (Fates), is followed by his faithful 
friend, not deterred by the curse of matricide which pursues 
him, sharing all privations and dangers with him, until at last 
the self-sacrificing love of the sister brings salvation to the 
brother. 

In a small compass we find here all the different 
relationships of domestic love crowded together — ^those of 
husband and wife, parents and children, children and parents, 
lirothers and sisters, hospitality and friendship. One might 
say that the object of the l^end is to bring into relief all the 
different manifestations — their conflicts, their errors, the 
superiority of one over another in the adventures of one single 
family, a phenomenology of love and friendship. The love 
of the father for the daughter does not stand the test of 
general approval : it is on the lowest step. Then follows that 
of the wife for the husband ; it gives way to that of 
the mother for the child; then that of the son for 
the mother is tried— it succumbs before that of the father. 
Tlie last test is made of fraternal affection and friendship, 
and they stand it triumphantly: they remain to man when 
father and mother fail. What there is of historic truth and 
what of fiction in the legend is not material to my present 
purpose. 

With the old Aryans this drama could not have been 
enacted in reality, neither could it have assumed the 
guise of either legend or fiction; their impressions were too 
widely removed from those of the Greeks. Both fact and 
fiction represent a largeness of heart and an intensity of 
feeling totaUy foreign to the Aryan ; his heart has room only 
for love for his wife. 

The disparaging verdict which I herein pronounce upon 
them has yet another test to stand. 
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(e) Sacrifickb to thb Dead, and llfATKitNAL Kioht 
(Matiuargbal Theory ; Matria PoTSSTAa). 

§ 13. According to the curreiit view, the sacrifico to the 
dead bears testimony to the deep affection of children for their 
parents. This might be conceded did we not know how thd 
80U treated his parents during their lifetime But what is the 
sacrifice to the dead — the mean gift of food and drink whicli 
from time to time is placed upon the grave — when compared 
with the fate to wliich the son submits his parents during theii' 
lifetime, and to which he is legally entitled to submit tbeni >. 
A strange love, indeed, which needed to be kindled by deatli, 
and which offered to the parents on the other side of the grave 
the bread which was either denied or given grudgingly to tlieni 
on this side ! It is not love, indeed, but fear, which prompted 
the sacrifice to the dead. Accoi-ding to the Aryan view, whicli 
has been preserved in all Indo-Kuropean nations, deceased 
persons still exist after their death as gliosts, as " shades " ; 
therefore they take with them into the grave, or on to the 
funeral pyre, the things Lo which they were most attached ; 
and they also needed food and drink.' 

At the Sacrifice of Ulysses in Orcus the Shades eagerly 
crowded round to drink the blood. In Walhalla the Germanic 
hero regales on mead. It is the duty of the descendants Lu 
bring food and drink to the grave of tlieir deiiaitcd; should 
this be neglected, the dead will avenge themselves, and appear 
as threatening spectres to iufiict all kinds of trouble and e\ il 
upon those who neglect them. 

This is, I believe, the original motive of the sacrifice to the 
dead ; it is not the outcome of filial devotion and love, but of 
egotism, ie., feai- and dread. The worship of ancestors has 
the same origin as, from a religious point of view, the worship 
of the gods which we find among the ancients ; " timor fecic 

' How could the ides that tiusy partook of it hAre Arisun and cDntiaoed ' 
As regards the food jiresentMl, the wild twAsts and liirdii took CAro of it, and paid 
nightl}' visits to the graves. As tcjirds the drink, tho bat temperature cauHod 
it to eTapornte quick);. Beagta and hirda took the place at the departed ; even 
as the priests of Baal, who bj iiight secretly crept into the Temple to cousimic 
the eaocifice, took the place of tho Dcitj. 
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4ee^ In both comr the »acrifice is based on Lhe same idea, — 
Muueljr, to provide nourishment. He who neglects doing so 
incnn the wmth of the dead, and on him they avenge thetn- 
selrea The son need have no fear of the aged surviviutf 
jHrents \ tar what jiower have tiwy, the weak, against him, the 
■UoDg f Bat BgUDSt the Shades and spectres the stroDgeet 
^t in vain. 

It it quite conaistent with this view, which denies to filial 
•flntioo and devotion all share in the original conception of 
Ibe ■eriflce to the dead, that when Uie time was ripe these 
■bould go to strengthen the old-estAhlished inittitiition. It is 
tbe old vcHel into which the new contents are poured (p. 32). 
ft praoMfl M> often repeated in the history of morals that ttiej- 
wbo tftln no note of it are constantly in danger of tracing 
bftck the views belonging to a much more advanced stage of 
aTiIicatioo, to a time which has never, and could never have, 
kmnm tliem. The grape, sweet in autumn, is sour in spring 
— H bu need of heat to ripen it; and it ia the same with 
eivitiiaUoii. Its 6f«t formation and its Hnal shape are widely 
diflemit; but even as nature understands how to produce 
•mai frmn lonr. to history, out of egotism, which, to my 
I, M witboot exception always the ntarting-point, distils the 
tyCi^ mondi^. 
1 w it is possible for a later age to see an act of filial 
icrificc to the dead ; at the name time it remains 
npfttiUe with this that the original motive hens — 
when:,— for instann', in widuw-buming (p. 31}~-was u 
f diftnot one : and that this must liavu br-vu so is clearly 
r whftt hu jiist been said nijiucting tliu attitoda of 
I luwards tlieir psntnts when olive. life is the tooob- 
I lore; a Uivr which cannot staiul tliis lest, and does 
^ Ascbre iUelf till after death, is not love at alL The 
! to the dead with the Aryans cannot be linked with 
I love ; there remains no other motive but the one 1 oaaign 
loii— tear. 

TU^ I lelieve, proves conclusively the iDcrarectneas of the 
fRTiiltBg Dotbn, which attribntes these motives to the Aryan 
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institatioiL But it also warrants another conclusion of far 
more importance — the non-acquaintance of the people Mdth 
maternal right. We stand at the present moment on the brink, 
as it were» of discovery respecting maternal right ; on all sides 
evidence abounds. One of the latest discoveries in this respect 
is that the Teutons, before they reached the stage of paternal 
right, passed through a stage of maternal right,^ and such a 
period has recently been generally accepted as proved. In 
maternal right all the members of the household are grouped 
round the mother. The children are hers ; the father hsis no 
share in, or power over, them ; parentage is traced by descent 
from the mother; descent from the same or another father is 
quite immaterial; in short, it is the same legal aspect of the 
relationship as that of unmarried sexual intercourse, according 
to Boman law, in which, legally speaking, there was no father. 
Maternal right is analogous to absence of marriaga With 
the introduction of marriage it made way for the paternal 
right, which, in its original historical aspect, is as partial to the 
father's position as maternal right is to that of the mother. 
He is the lord of the house ; to him belong the children : the 
mother also is subject to his dominion, just as the children are ; 
and all parentage is centred in him. The children of the wife 
by a former marriage are not in any way related to his own 
progeny, nor her relations to them. Such is the aspect of 
paternal right in Old Boman law. Later on paternal right was 
raised into parental right, the reconciliation of paternal and 
maternal right. Mother, father, parents — herein are the 
gradual stages of the history of domestic development made 
known. The relation of children to parents was consequently 
modified according to the views held with regard to parentage. 

Now there cannot be the slightest doubt that maternal right, 
although very probably once in vogue among the Aryans, must 
have given place to paternal right long before the Indo- 
Europeans separated from them. The scene of maternal 
right is the house of the mother, in which the men go to 

^ This Tiew has been adopted by Lampreoht, in his Ik)uXadvt QeschidUe, 
▼ol i 1890. 
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wid (to, and in which the children bom of auch alliaoce abide. 
The 8cene of the paternal right is the houBe of the man, to 
which the wife gains admillance by her marriage. That is 
the form of the Aryan marriage contract. But the woman 
<loes not merely gain admittance to the house; she enters it 
under the dominion of the man, and with this fact her power 
over the children is quite incompatible. She herself is subject 
to the man as much as arc the children. This view is 
supported by the rite of socriiice to the dead. Maternal 
r^t would have demanded that it should be brought to the 
ntotber and maternal ancestors, but in reality it was brought 
U> the father and paternal ancestors. According to Fustel de 
Coill&ngeH> (whose statement 1 must leave in abeyance for the 
present, as it does not bear materially upon the question of 
the sacrifice to the dead), the Aryans did not acknowledge any 
relationship with the mother or her relatives. 

We must conclude that maternal right was (niite foreign 
to the Aryan people at the time of the separation of the 
dangfater- nation. The st^e of cidture reached at that time, 
which centred in the true mora! reverence of the marriage 
liDod, waa too high for thaL And now it is said to have 
gained favour with a people descended from this nation — 
with the Teutons ! This would have implied a revenjon 
In the period of barbarism long since vanished. Had this 
tieeo realized, the thought coiild hardly have gained ad- 
tuittance; it was not taken into account that the history 
of the Teutons has ita beginning with the Aryans, and that 
the passage from maternal to patemal right bad already been 
mode by them. This process could have been gone over again 
uoly on the assumption that they had retrograded from thi- 
\as^ stage of civilization already reached into the savagi-ry 
of tfaoir former existence — a auppoeitiou which cannot lie 
lolented w r^ards any of the Indo-Kuropean nations. All 
have adhered to the Arj-an conception of family relationship 
foondad oo marriage. t.e., patornal right. Their children 

* £• i}iM jtntii^, p. 63. PvU. ISM. He eonBniu bii ritwi ([•. M) with 
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belong not, according to maternal right, to the mother, but 
to the father; and as the children stand, so also the wife 
stands, with the Teutons as with all the others, under the 
power of man (nturieJium). But upon the question as to whom 
the children belong hangs the principle of paternal and 
maternal right; its influence upon the parentage is of 
secondary importance.^ 

Greeks and Eomans, according to the French scholar 
above named, did not rest satisfied Mdth the institution as 
handed down to them. The thought underlying the re- 
ligious veneration of their ancestors must have been the 
starting-point and lode -star for the whole of their social 
organization. Nothing is alienated from it: state, religion, 
law, even the law of property — all are comprised in it. 
With ancestor-worship the whole of the Greek and Soman 
world is clear and intelligible to us ; without it, it remains 
an unravelled mystery. ''La cit^ antique" is to him the 
ancient community, with its all - pervading consciousness of 
the deity, glorified and consecrated by religion, in contra- 
distinction to the godlessness of modem times; and the 
worship of ancestors is the source from which this religious 
spirit was poured out over that world. It is this latter state- 
ment only with which I am concerned, and that only in 
so far as it affects the Bomans. I cannot but disagree on 
this point, as I have made it my object to point out what 
the Bomans owe to the Aryans. That the sacrifice to the 
dead and the worship of ancestors were part of it has, of 
course, long since been known. With the Aryans it appears 
as an obligation left to the conscience of the individual; in 
Bome the sacrifice to the dead, in the shape of the sacfra^ 
adopted the form of a moral law under the protection of the 
P(yniifiM». The obligation can be enforced by the chief 
authority, and with the death of the one bound to fulfil it, 
it faUs to the heir as a burden on the inheritance. ^^ Nulla 
htrediXM sine sacris'* is a well-known maxim in the fas 

^ See Sghbodkr's Ldirkuch der deutscften RechUgeschichie^ pp. 60, 321. 
Leipzig, 1889. 
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pmUi/icitim. It is only with itigard to this system of heirship 
that personal right comes in; and in this respect its significance, 
since the opening up of the knowledge of Indian law, has 
been dnly recognized;' only that one point has been ovei-- 
kxiked, the difference between the form of compulsory heir- 
diip by children (sut ka-edes) from thiit of heirship by other 
rvlativee. The tirst become heirs whether they will or not: 
^m> jure {hcredts necessarit) ; the latter by their own free will : 
by takiDg possession of the inheritance (Jixrtdes aUranei). The 
maxiin is explained by the oblation to sacrifice to the dead, 
which according to Aryan law attached to t!ie children and to 
I ftlone;. They could not decline it. In this sense they 
I ntetnarii. This at once gave their heirship its 
form. According to Aryan law, the obligation of 
\ to the dead could not have descended to collaterals 
together with the inheritance. This is contradicted by the 
terror which, for the Aryans, was connected with the idea 
of leaving no children to brinp the sacrifice to the dead, 
and the recourse they took in adoption to supply this want. 
In the Roman law for the passing of the obligation of the 
ascrifice to tlie dead upon the heirs without reservation, 
IflgBlly as well as testamentary, we can lind only one statute, 
flu jus pmtijieium. The privil^e granted to children in 
laUr yean to reject the paternal inheritance implies a total 
brMoh with the past, the legal release of children from the 
obUgation of the sacrificv to the dead ; it belongs to the same 
period as tb« coemtio Jiducia causa saetvrwix interiiMiuloruvi, 
MUM.* With the sacnltce to the dead is also closely connecteil 
the differeul form of heirship of tlie children with regard Ui 
their parents. As to the mother, they took the place of ktreden 
txtnuMi with r^anl to the father, that of neixaaarii. The 
prarailuig view attributt^s the cause of this to the fact that 
the father only, and not the mother, lind power over the 
cbOdren. Only it is not quite clear why a difTcreoc* which 

* U tfcn KmDBD KwnUfio world, u f«r oi 1 know, flnt by QMn, Dot 
Miy*At tH fcdtgtmkiiMUAtr Bti*tUu»g, vdL L, chap. L 1821. Comp. aI>o 
Uonr, p. H. ■ Sh my Qtitt d. r. A., it. p. 28«. 
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existed during their lifetime in the legal attitude between 
parents and children should also have to be maintained in the 
inheritance after their death. The conclusion that because 
the children, during his lifetime, are under the father's 
dominion, they must also, after his death, of necessity become 
his heirs, is a rash one. Here again, the sacrifice to the 
dead provides the explanation; the children were bound to 
bring sacrifices only to the father, not to the mother, i.f ., in 
the heirship they took with regard to her the position of 
heredes extraneiy the same as collateral relations; and so the 
strange phenomenon is explained that in the old civil law 
the inheritance of the maternal property comes under the 
cat^ory of the law of inheritance of collateral relations. 

I cannot admit any other interpretation in private law of 
this institution (comp. p. 56). Everything else concerning it 
that has been handed down to us — for instance, the problem- 
atical detestatio saerortum — concerns the official actions of the 
Pontifices, or their outward form, which latter belongs to the 
domain of archaeologists.^ Not even Soman domestic law 
has been influenced by it, much less the law of property. 
When the obligation to the sacra lapsed with the departure 
from the family, this was based on the Eoman conception 
of domestic relationship, according to which all power was 
centred in the master of the house. It is not the sacra 
which determine domestic government — rather the converse. 
And this also proves that we have no right to deduce the 
Soman conception of family relationships from the obligation 
to the sacris — here again the causal connection is the same: 
the former determines the latter, not the latter the former, 
quite apart from the fact that this obligation did not exist 
at all for collateral relations, and could, through inheritance, 
also pass to non-related persons. The explanation of how 
this applied to the law of property I reserve till later; 
and first, I will call attention in a few words to the allied 
connection between the sacrifice offered to the dead, Boman 
government, and public worship. 

^ See Marquardt in Bbckxr*8 Eandb. der r&m, AUertUmer, vol. iv. p. 259. 
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It is true that religion had an influence upon the jjoverii- 
raent of the Roiuana ns well as upon the law of the earliest 
times, for which we have uo counterjtart in the present day.' 
But the assertion that in order to understand it we are 
compelled to go hack to the worship of ancestorx ia at 
ODC« confuted by referring to the example of other nations 
to which the worship uf ancestors wa« unknown, and with 
wbicfa religion, in the form of blicocrocy, had an influenci^ 
upcm the political constitution which left that of the Ilomaus 
Ux behind ; and we look in vain for a positive proof that 
vribh the fiomans its appearance had its origin in the worship 
of wDCestoTs. Even in public worship, where the connection 
with ancestor worship could be most easily understood, it is 
impossible to find any trace of iL The national deities of 
the Bomana have nothing to do with the Imth and Penates. 
In the Vesta service a faint trace may be found of public 
worship having originated in the way mentioned. The 
hearth, the local centre and symbol of domestic intercourse, 
ia at the same time the altar upon which sacrifices are made 
to the bouaehold gods. What the heartli is to the individual 
family, the hearth of Vesta ia to the collective nation. Only 
the sacrifice at the hearth is no sacrifice to the dead. This 
laUcr (the Roman expi'ession is parraiaiia) was taken to the 
grave, and only on certain (lays;' the other was taken to 
the house without any restriction as to time; and the same 
role applied for the pulilid. Family worship corresponds W 
public Vesta worship — jxirentalia (saera privata), /eraiia (sacra 
pepularia)." The fact aJone that men were excluded from 

' mil; tnsled in ajOtutdar. fi.. i..i(18, IS*. 'Jl 

* Hu^ovilt, Ik. ctt., p. SS8. 

' Fnpuiarta taera iHut at ail Labto, jua miuf ebrt /aeiuia. VjunvM, f. 3SS. 
bi p tf »i a r ii Uie people v* thought of u the mua of individiMl* ; in piMteui 
[jyaf <i,ii») M mpportH of tliv gaTrrBmeat Foptilttrit meana what roDeoni lh> 
tadttidottl w K meioba' of tlie wbols nation, Lt., Uduo to lum (ac<fo pppularit ; 
fifmlaria mU. •uiMOwi ; the ml in a thntn), is obli^tor^ <n> him (mci^jUm 
pafrnt^ria), Ub to hia dun (mwhiu pejmlart), or w>iat he owm to the nam 
(■»■ ftfrniarU: oar popularity), /^liciu, an the oontnrjr, tutmta what 
oonMnw the psople aa legs! lubin-tc of tho State; (.51., m fubtiea, Ut 
jm4iawm. InH mmuM m , tUt. ; it ii Mjulveleat la "bj or<in uf the Statat" 
S a g * fmUtM are tkoM fva yabUai mwUit fro p^itU/UatL PBTCs, p. 3S4. 
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the Vesta worship, were not even allowed to enter the 
temple, and that the sacrifice was brought by females to a 
female goddess, ought to have prevented any idea of sacrifice 
to the dead, which is confined to the male descendants in 
the first degree, towards their male ancestors, quite apart 
from the fact that the person to whom the sacrifice was 
made had to be deceased 

But it is chiefly with r^ard to the law of property that the 
above-mentioned author is carried away by his imagination. 
He has discovered that the Boman law of personal property 
(land and soil) originated of necessity in the religious rites of 
the hearth. The hearth is the altar of the household gods; 
the household god takes possession of land and soil, and makes 
them his own (p. 70) ; from which it is evident that the theory 
of common property in land is untenable (p. 72). Once erected, 
the hearth, apart from unforeseen circumstances, cannot be 
again moved. The gods desire not only their special, but also 
their fixed, abode (p. 69) ; but the stone house alone is suited 
for this purpose (p. 72). Not to the individual, but to the 
household god, belong home and hearth ; the individual has but 
the care of them. The household gods are for all time in- 
separably linked together with the household (p. 81). If 
private property depended on labour, the owner might dis- 
possess himself of it ; but it depends on religion, and therefore 
he cannot (p. 81). It is true that the Bomans sanctioned the 
transfer of landed property, but it necessitated a religious rite 
(mandpatio) and the assistance of a priest (libripens). The 
author shall in his own words show us the great value of his 
discovery : " Sans discussion, sans travail, sans Fombre d'une 
hesitation, I'homme arriva d'un seul coup, et par la vertu de ses 
seules croyances, k la conception du droit de propriety (p. 77) ; 
supprimez la propriety le foyer sera errant, les families se 
mUeront, les morts seront abandonn&( et sans culte" (p. 76). 

In truth the simplest conceivable genesis of the Property 
Act (land and soil), granting the claim of the household god- 
head, is given us in this forced manner. The pity is that it 
is contradicted by history in each and every particular. The 
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DOtioa of private property iu land and soil waa quite uiiknowu 
lo the Aryan : he recognized only i^rnmon property (p. 29) ; 
uhI as to the stone house, which the household deity claimed, 
this was equally beyond him. Even the Teutons ut a 
nnch later dal« were unai^quaintcd with this, and also with 
property in land. The home was a movable thin^;; it was 
polled down and put up wherever the herdsman considered it 
best, having n^ard to the guardianship and productiveness of 
hia flocks. And with this was introduced what, according to 
Futlel de Coulanges, is the destruction of all family ties, U 
fojftr errant. When he couples with this the concUisiou Us 
wtofta Mtront tUtandannt'a ft sans cultc, its grouudlcMDoBs is 
obviotts. For what had the shifting of the hearth U> do with 
tlw sacrifice to the dead 1. The sacrifice to the dead was taken 
to tlw gnve, and tlie grave always remained in the same place, 
let man build his houac wlierc he would. Tliui conclusion 
holds good only if the Aryans buried theii dead under the 
Iwuih. I should have thought that it would have boc-n 
flvidenl why this was prohibitai ; men would soon have de- 
campvd in dread of their household gods t Here, again, is a 
mixing-np of the wonhip of the hearth, or family wonhip of 
, with the sacrifice to the dead, or the worahip of 
I, at the grave, to which I Imve already made passing 
Oor author has not extended his horizon as far as 
the omigntioD of the Aryans. What became of the hearth 
md tb« aacrifice to the d<Mui wlicn Uiey set out ? Everybody 
is hm to think wliat ho ploasee as to whether each family 
dragged with it its stwie be*rth. the altar of the boose- 
bold god! I for one do not believe it; bat that Uiey had to 
leave the grarea of the departed behind them is nnquestionably 
true, sad thia heatg so, the terrible Tiaion mentioned above — 
Im awrti mboBulomiM utu etUte — bcKomea an absolute fact. The 
SUM diffioolty. vix^ leaving the gravea of the d«|Mrtad bdund, 
aroM at every freab start dorii^E the migiatevy period. The 
people aiiDply could not tiare emigrated and ooatinoed wnnder- 
tng it they wore unwilling to al«ndon the gnivn of tbefr 
aneaetota. It did take jilace, however, and the emigrants. 
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shortly before their departure, brought the last sacrifice to 
the dead. The departure took place in March; the last 
sacrifice at the end of February (§ 38). During the migratory 
period the dead were disposed of in this way : where a stream 
had to be crossed, the old folks were thrown from the bridge 
into the water (§ 49) as tribute to the river god. 

The most edifying thing which Fustel de Coulanges has 
brought to light in the way of inevitable results is the elevation 
of the sober Boman wjaneipio into a religious act, and the 
conversion of the humble libripens into a priest. The land and 
soil belong to the household god ; consequently, if a transfer of 
property has to be made, it must necessarily be clothed in 
religious forms. That the same ritual occurs also at the 
mancipation of all other res numcipif and even in the nexuiny 
has escaped his notice. Oxen and asses were blessed by the 
priest when they passed into other hands. The priest dragged 
in to sanction the usury of the Aryan by a religious rite — what 
more do we need to exclude all necessity of tracing the rite of 
mancipation back to religion? How great the number of 
priests would have had to be (it is known to have been a very 
small one) if at every mancipation and at every 7ieojum the 
function of libripens had to be performed by a priest! 

The conclusion we arrive at is that, of all the points which 
this scholar brings forward, not one is confirmed ! The 
meaning of the Aryan sacrifice is, for the Bomans, confined 
to the sacra papularia and privata, correctly estimated by 
the science of our day. 

Here I conclude my remarks upon Aryan domestic law, in 
order that I may turn my attention to the law of property. 

(/) The Law of Propirty.^ 

§ 14. In the whole range of jurisprudence no question 
necessitates a knowledge of the peculiarities of law to such a 
d^ree as that of **mine and thine." It demands a definition of 

^ The right of inheritance, which oomee under the head of the law of 
property, I have not taken into account in the foUowing exposition, as it does 
not at aU concern my present purpose. 
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what U understood by law, aud what by custom, morality, 
and religion. The family cau exist without this definitiou ; it 
is in that condition of moral TunveU, in which law and 
luomJity are not yet separated, and the maintensnce of public 
relationships is also conceivable without it, for there still 
remains another factor, which lies outside the pale of the 
law, namely, /oree. But, when the question is of "mine 
and thine," such indeEniteness ia fatal. The strict lines of 
demarcation set by the law must be observed, and history 
proves that here they have l>een in all cases first traced out. 
The law of property is the first developed of any part of juris- 
prudence; we must not, however, lose Hight of the fact that 
this development ia not so noticeable in the compilation of 
legal maxims as in the production of certain forms for the 
establishment and execution of the law in extra-judicial and 
Indicia] cases. 

la Old Roman law the above statement is fully ex- 
emplified: in Aryan law, not even for the later Indie time. 
The law relating to property is very poorly developed here. 
At fint this surprised me, and 1 tried to find the reason 
Tot it in the poverty of our soureea of information : in that 
cose language oiifjht to supply us with a few links ; but here 
again absolute silouce is observed as to everything connected 
with the law of jiroperty, as, for example, personal proper^, 
poosesBion, lien, claim of debts. 1 believe, however, that I 
have lately discovered the real reaaon. 

A people to whom agriculture, towns, and money are equally 
aoknowu cannot posseBs a developed law of property. Lack of 
agricnltore means hick of landed pro|)erty ; lack of money 
Dwana lack of cuiniucrce : and thus two of the most important 
aonrcee of thv law of pro|)erty are disposed of. It is tru« 
that, viewed in tlu; light of the present-day aletract theory of 
looperty, it is im|H)S8ible to understand why the law of 
property, even if, with the Aryans, it could not be applied 
Uj immovable goods, could not have been developed like 
movable gooda, as with the Uomana. But much ia poenble 
in the abstnct that is not real, because, to maka it so, it 
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needs some special hypothesis or specially forcible proofs. 
One has to turn to history to get information on this point, 
and this I hope to do at the proper place in dealing with the 
development of the Boman law of property. 

The question of property presented no great difficulty to 
the Aryan. There was no such question as regards the 
pasture land, which was not his private property, and his 
flocks bore his mark of ownership (p. 15) ; so there remained 
only what he had in his house, and the sole danger that 
threatened him there was robbery. The protection which the 
law afforded him against this was, as we know, the house- 
search after stolen goods.^ 

(g) Jurisdiction and Criminal Law. 

§ 15. The authority I have hitherto followed^ states that 
" what we know of law and jurisdiction is very inadequate '' ; 
but suggests "that well-developed jurisdiction, no doubt, did 
exist." The student of law, however, thinks differently about 
the evidences which he furnishes. He demonstrates that 
dharToann decrees the fixed order of heaven and earth ; dga.% 
the violation of dharmann, offence against gods and men, and 
ma, sin, are synonymous in a social, a criminal, and a private- 
property sense. 

The wide scope given to these three expressions, whicli 
encompass law, custom, and religious rite, proves that the 
difference between these three spheres had not yet come into 
the consciousness of the Aryans. I have searched in vain for 
any expression denoting only law or only custom, like the 
Latin lex, jus, or even for some principle for the distinction 
which from all time has been recognized in Eoman law 
between divine and human law (fas and jus), and between 
divine law and religion. This, however, is to the student of 
law tantamount to saying that the details of the law were not 
yet defined. 

' In order to g&in information as to the whereabouts of stolen floods one 
referred to the soothsayer or sorcerer. Zimmer, Uk, eU,y p. 182. 
> ZiMMXR, loc cit., p. 180. 
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The author previously mentioned gives us very ecaaty infor- 
mation conv^TRux^ ifiolat^d institutions. He mentions divine 
judgmeut^t and two kinds of punishment ; but we are 
not told to which offences the different kinds of divine 
jndgmente — there were nine at lenst, of which the ordeals by 
fire, water, and poison were the most severe — were applied, 
nor who hod to pronounce sentence — whetlier a specially- 
appointed judge, or the head of the village or province, with 
or without the participation of the eonuuiinity; nor do we 
lesm whether there wa-i any difference in the treatment of 
dvil and criminal oSencea, as was the case in Rome from the 
very beginning. The same phenomenon presents itself here 
which we observed in the law of property, and again in the 
fundamental principle of law in general — great indefinit«neBS. 
There is no trace of the alleged ailvanced conceptions of law. 

Aa only "corrective," Zimmer mentions the rod, to which 
he odds the remark that it continued during the whole of the 
Ut«r Indie period to be the symlwl of Justice; as a second 
paniabment (p. 181], he mentions expulsion from the com- 
munity of the Aryans. According to this statement, capital 
ptutisbment was unknown. Instead of imprisonment, which 
was not yet instituted, they had tlie stake (drupada), to which 
tlw criminal was bound by ropes. Here is an opportunity 
for the student of law to lend a helping hand to the philologist 
■Dd the historiati. 

For the stake stands in a peculiar relationship to the rod. 
I l«ke it thai i>ehiud it lurks capital punishment. The rod 
can be applied simply in corporal punishment, and to this 
use it has been limited since the introduction of capital 
pDoiahment, i.t.. decapitation, as well by modern nations as 
l^ the Komaus. The fasrfs, or bundle of rods, was the 
symbol of coriforal, Lhe luce that of capital, punishment. In 
tXvt «arlie-»t tiuiut the-sc two wi-ru united ; luti-r, after the 
right to pnknouuc« sttntence of capital pitnishniunt upon 
citisens was withdrawn from the mngistrate, only that upon 
•oldiera continuing in his hands, he hod to remove the axe 
from the />»act» ; iHily when going to war was be allowed to 
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resume it. This clearly shows the legal meaning of the rod, 
as being used merely for corporal punishment. Capital 
punishment was restricted to the axe. In one case, however, 
even in Home, the rod was used for the administration of 
capital punishment, viz., in the hand of the porUifex maximus^ 
for the most severe religious offences of any of the priests 
under him.^ This proves two things. First, that in remote 
ages capital punishment was administered by flogging; and 
secondly, that it was personally performed by the judge who 
had pronounced sentence. The pontifex maximvs, who him- 
self did the flogging publicly in the Forum, would thereby 
have called forth the greatest derision from the people if he 
had not been simply conforming with a very old custom.^ 
An example had to be made that would be talked of for long 
times to come, and no better means could be found than that 
the porUifex maximus himself flogged the culprit to death, 
only the fastening to the stake being done by his subordinates 
(see below). 

This sufficiently proves that capital punishment by means 
of the axe was not the custom of primitive man, but rather 
its execution by the rod or scourge. But we have a special 
witness which shows this method of execution to have been 
the one adopted in remote ages. ^ For clerical jurisdiction 
the primitive custom everywhere remained in force, and in 
this instance also the prescribed method; it was only in 
secular jurisdiction that the rod, or scourge, was exchanged 

* LrvY, xxiL 67 (in the year of the city 686), **X. CarUilius scriba pontifids, 
quo$ nunc minorea porUificta appellant^ qui cum Flormiia stuprum fecercUf a 
poniijice maximo eo usque virgis in comitio ccesua ercU, ui inter verbera exspirarei.'* 
LiVY, xxviii. 11, "... ignis in aede Vegtm extinctus^ ccesaque flagro est 
FeskUii," The execution reminds one of the former custom of flogging through 
the line, which, according to the quantity of stripes administered, might also 
be equivalent to capital punishment. 

^ We must not regai^ this institution from our present standpoint. Primitive 
man saw no more harm in this than we do now in seeing a father whipping 
his own child ; in their eyes the award and the execution of punisliment were 
one and the same thing, and this custom contributed not a little to impress 
the people with the actual — 1.«., the visible— power of the judge. 

' SusT., Nero 49, where the *' carpus virgis ad necetn coedi " is specially 
mentioned as " mos mt^orum," * 
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for llie axe. But in the beginning of the regal period the old 
custom still prevailed. In the oldest execution upon record, 
in the Perduellion ' suit of Horatius, the execution coutemplated 
Wfts by flogging.* 

The condusion from all this is that the stick, or rod, was, 
with the Aryans, the instrument not merely of correction, but 
also of capital punishment This is the only way whereby 
we can explain how it was that, according to the above- 
mentioned scholar, " it constituted the sjiulx)! of justice 
tluou^iout the later Indie period" (corresi>onding in Rome 
to the rods in the fasces before the introduction of the axe)i 
and eo the absence of capital punishment from our sources 
— the real absence of which would be quite incomprehensible 
ia Aryan law — is explained : capital punishment was eom- 
priaed in the rod. 

The stake, again, which was a public institution in every 
community, had quite a difTereut use from that ascribed to 
it by our autlior. It was not a kind of prison in which the 
malefactor was detained for some definite time; this would 
not agree wiih what he himself testifies as to the " thousand 
deaths " which threatened the fettered man. I rather incline 
to the following conclusion : The stake had a twofold purpose, 
ponal and corrective. In the first capacity I will call it tlie 
IVnal Stake; in the second the Corrective Stake. 

TKt Penal Stake. — When the sentence of corporal or capital 
paiuabment pronounced by the jadge had to be executed upon 
the offender, he waa tied with ropea to the stake — above, 
below, and in the middle — to make all resistance impossible. 
Such flogging took place in Germany as recently as the 
a^teentb century. The scourge {it'Apc), subsequently replaced 
by tbe pillory, for the public exhibition of the malefactor, 
Vw tbe drupada of Uic old Aryans, the Uock of the Teutons 

* ftrdmtH«^Ott tern for kll tcta wliorvbr > niui withia tb« 8Ut« tkovad 
UoMiAf aa encmj (fitniiulIU) of the muMIiUhI coiwtitDtloii. 

* L(VT, I St, " Uotor niliga nuniu . . . aipiU obtube . . . arUH ii^Uel 
' tra." Tba ralprit u not hnng or cruaifiul, u kM b««n wron^j 

— in Uut out, tr r btra woulil hikve to proowl* jnupntd* ; but lia «h 
d l« Uw iUk« (after t^dit), uA then floggod to ilHth. 
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and Slavs,^ and the arbor infdix of the Bomans.' From the 
strapping (ligare) to the Penal Stake is derived the name of the 
functionary charged with the performance of the punishment, 
the Lictor.^ 

The Corrective Stake. — ^The Aryan debtor, like the male- 
factor, was also fastened to the post tiU he redeemed himself 
by payment of the debt, either personally or by his friends. 
Thus it was ordained, the thief and other debtors being put 
on a par with him.^ It was a cruel means of pressure, 
and cruelty was its primary object. There he stood, unable 
to move, exposed day and night to all weathers — burning heat 
by day, cold by night, and rain — and no doubt the creditor, 
or if more than one each one of them, had full license to 
slake their vengeance by flogging him, without taking into 
account the amount of the debt^; and if his friends did not 
compassionately supply him with food and drink he must 
assuredly have starved. This explains the " thousand deaths " 
of the man at the Stake ; the most terrible view we get of the 

^ It was here not merely the binding together of the feet, as with King Lear ; 
the neck and body were also bound in old Aryan fashion. Respecting this, see 
explanations by Zimmsr, Ice cit, p. 182, note. 

* Livy uses the word /urea as meaning the same, which has led to the 
erroneous idea of gaUows and hanging ; but it can be understood to mean 
only a forked shaft to hold the head. Vaniczek, loe, eU,, vol. ii. p. 604, 
originally divided (split), a divided instrument ; furcoc eanerorum, the scissors 
of the «ab. 

* Both the Romans and our modem etymologist, Vaniczkk (p. 020). Momhsen, 
(220111. Staatarecht, i. p. 800) derives the word from lieire= to summon ; for other 
derivations see Vaniczek, p. 022. When we realize that things were called 
by their distinguishing characteristics, we need not long be in doubt as to 
which derivation to choose. In the function of the lictor the summons takes 
quite a secondary place to the strapping ; while the latter is in close connection 
with the meaning symbolized by the faaeet for the administration of corporal 
and capital punishment In ancient times, when the judge who pronounced 
sentence also administered the punishment, the connection between the lictor 
and the strapping was much more obvious. The lictor strapped the malefactor ; 
he then handed the rod out of the fasces to the judge, who himself administered 
the flogging ; for which fact I refer to the example of the Pcmti/ex maximus. 

^ ZiMMER, loc eU.j'p. 181, ma, guilty = thief ; and ma is also the meaning 
of debt = loan. 

^ Which is specially defined by the XII. Tables when the in parUr secare 
took the place of the flogging to death : **si plus minusve secuerint sine 
fraude esta." 
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AiyanB.' No one would endure it who possetwed the means 
to pay. If he hiioBelf had not tlie wherewithal, the creditor 
counted upon relations, friends, or kindly-disposed persons 
bo redeem hhn. That was why he was publicly exposed; 
the extubition of him was to nrnkc them realize bis plight, 
nod to give him ihe opportunity of appealing to their mercy. 
And oa a rule the creditor did not miscalculate. If the 
debtor were worth redemption it wonld be granted him ; only 
if he were a ne'er-do-well, whom everybody was glad to gel 
rid of, was he left to his fate — the verdict of the people. 

But even death did not end his disgrace. The creditor threw 
the oorpee away in the open, where it remained (as he certainly 
would not be compelled to give it burial) the prey of wild 
beasts, if no one came forward to bury it. But in order to 
bury it the body had first to be redeemed from the creditor, 
for, in death as in life, ihe body was his. The idea of a right 
of the creditor to the corpse of the del>tor, which we find 
amongst so many savage peoples,' has too close a connection 
with hia right to the living body to tnaku us heailate to credit 
Ihe Ar^'ans with it also. 

We find it, too, among the Romans. The popular mind 
was loth to givo up the idea that the body of the debtor 

* ll hM itniak tm th»t p«rb*iia tho irurtyr's lUko of the Aryuu nw; bare 
bam Uia jirotolTp* of tin Sljllta't pillu. Thratigh Alexander'! nianh to Indlk 
•a uqinuiitMW* with It idb^ have been linniKht %n tho domaiu of th* rtolamiw 
■nd Uw SriewMca. Tbe otyect, «clf-mftioted. votnntarj puttlihmBut, nxelailed 
t^ mifiiV to th* itake 1 bat the sUk* itself, with dl iU I'lijaicsl honora, 
•nd alto the monl itigma of di^rac* which it l>oro in the ejrea of the people, 
fttaahml. It i* iiwh n iCnnip hallaciDatian of the Immaa rainil that one wmlH 
Xlaill; accept atijr hiatorioal nraneotitig link l.bat uUkpi ilself. 

Lo^ after nij text <ra« ooinplol«d in maiiiuciipt a* aboTe, I nceited 
ipktuyiag oonfinnation of taj theory (auggcatol therein) in rvtarnice to the 
•Uk* «f the Aryan*, in tlie lately- 1 bcoreml (rridng of ARinoTt-R on 
th« CWrftiMMOTi ^ Aiittfi* (tranaUtion by Oeorg KailicI and Adolf Kianling. 
toattbuft 1891), whura Ariitotle Ipp. IS, 17) qootee fnim Solon'* [io«m:— 
"So wxa-j • titiis.poet I hare eiMtnl. Tbim wert in boadap; now hats I 
HitiBBiiL thee— mad* thee ftf." Tlio Aryan itake «nu in tue by the Qredn 
rata BoloB'i tiina. 

• Kom.n'a AolMpan tw itrm /bnm Ar /ari^prwffn (pp. 1», 20>. 
"iMKlnm yrM* di <4niJtujT," ia UOaAfn JUtMrt du DmI 

M). 
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belonged, even after death, to the creditor — the CLctio in 
ptTdonam in its full consequence — and the law which, according 
to our knowledge, was first brought into effect by the lex Jvlia 
de vi puhlica against the preposterous act of the creditor 
refusing burial,^ has had to contend, until a recent period, 
with these monstrous notions.^ With the Aryans the cruelty 
caused by this non-burial of corpses was still further aggravated 
by the impossibility it involved of bringing sacrifices to the 
dead; and if the debtor left behind him children so inhuman 
as not to redeem him during his lifetime, or who, owing to 
absence or lack of means, had not been able to do so, the 
moment had now come to sacrifice all, in order to redeem the 
body. The possibility of offering the sacrifice to the dead 
depended upon the burial Upon the sacrifice to the dead 
depended the rest and peace of the survivors. The creditor 
might be sure that all within the children's power would be 
done to satisfy him ; his last anchor of hope was the sacrifice 
to the dead, which in this case affected the law of property not 
only in the law of inheritance (p. 43), but also in that of debt. 

The law of debt of the old Aryans has. its embodiment 
in the Corrective Stake. We can trace the Penal Stake as far 
back as the earliest Boman criminal law, but we look in 
vain for the Corrective Stake both amongst the Bomans and 
the other Indo-Europeans.^ There must have been some 
reason for supplanting this institution. The cause cannot 
be connected with the circumstances of the migration — that 
there could not be a stationary stake, or post, during the 
march — ^for the pillory has been preserved, but not the Corrective 
Stake. What can have been the reason ? 

The Corrective Stake brought with it the risk that a third 
party might unbind the debtor, who was then set at liberty. 
Of course, there must have been some punishment for the 

^L.6pr.adleg. Jul., ** De vi pubL" (48, 6) ; 1. 1 § 6, " De iiyur." (47, 10) ; 
1. 8 ** De sepulcro " (47, 12). PauL, S.R. V. (26, 8). 

* JU8TINIT8 in L 6, " Cod. de sepulchro " (9, 19). Justinian in Nov. 60, 
L { 1, 115, 6 { 1 : **Nulli penUus esae licentiare corpora de/unetonmi debiti 
gratia detinere,** 

' [See what Ihxbino himself says (p. 55, Note 1).] 



} committed by the debtor. I presume it was the same 
as with the lioman mndex — hia own bond. Both bar tbe way 
bo the vengeance of tbe creditor — commit an assault upon his 
lighta But the introduction of the vindsc only postpones the 
reogeance — if he cannot prove his innocence of the debt, the 
punishment takes ite course ; in the other ca^, the interference 
ends in total defeat. That he should liave to undergo the fate 
from which he wished to save the debtor is so little to he 
wondered at that one might well ask liow it could have been 
otherwise. In tbe vindex, the punishment of personal bond 
would have nothing surprising in it if it were merely putting 
him in the place of the debtor. But there is more ; the 
cieditor receives, in the event of a violation of the mndej:, 
double the amount of the debt It is clear that some punish- 
ment has to follow the violation of the viitdex, otherwise 
anyone might without risk have etopped the creditor's action ; 
Init that it should he rat«d so exorbitantly high does not tally 
with other forfeits in lioman law for litigious interferences. 
1 thi»k tlic matter may In; explained on historical grounds. 
The pcTwnal bond of hun who freed the debtor from the 
Corrective Stake — we might call it the Aryan vindtx — was 
tranaferretl to the Roman. With the discontinuance of the 
Corrective Stake this infringement of tbe creditor's rights 
lafised ; but the vindtx also encroached upon hia rights ; it 
jdao Bought to release the debtor from his bonds,' and therefore 
tbo old punu<hment was retained for this. Detection proved 
Iiit guilu If the freeing of the debtor from the Corrective 
Suke took place by night, without anyone having seen it, the 
creditor bad to pocket his disappointment The institution, 
therefore, was incomplete. The creditor, in order to guard 
aguust this danger, must needs liave had the debtor watched 
flay and night I believe I have here hit upon the cause of 
tlie disappearance of the institution. To avoid that danger the 
oreditor must keep watch over him in his own bouse, and 



' FOTTR (p. ST0) oIiUBcteruw hiin u tha panon, who viitiUak, fi 

d /naiMi Ml (it ^iqya Cnunlor, whicli, word Tor word, tiipUM to hia Krya 
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this was done in Borne. According to the XII. Tables, the 
creditor takes the debtor who cannot pay on the day of pay- 
ment into his own house {ficum dtunto) and locks him up 
(vincito aid nervo atU eampedibus). This exchcmge of public 
exposure for private detention had this serious drawback for 
the debtor : that there was no longer any possibility for him, 
by the display of his misery, his lamentations, and his 
entreaties, to transform compassion into active sympathy, so 
that food and drink might be vouchsafed to him, if not 
redemption from his debts. The law met this point by a 
twofold stipulation. In the first place it compelled the 
creditor to provide the debtor with a sufficiency of food, if 
the debtor did not prefer to keep himself ; and secondly, it 
imposed upon him the duty of bringing the debtor publicly 
forward on three market-days and stating the amount of the 
debt, while the country people passed by him into the 
city. 

Thus was guaranteed the certainty that the report of his 
fate was made known in all directions. No one who was at all 
kindly disposed towards him could fail to hear of it ; the public 
exhibition was, therefore, as much in the interest of the creditor 
as of the debtor. And so the certainty of private detention 
was coupled with the privileges oflTered by the public fettering 
to the Corrective Stake ; and we gather from it that its object 
was not only to punish the debtor himself, but also to put 
pressure on third parties. 

In place of death at the stake, the law appointed the well- 
known in partes secare^ the laceration of the debtor, the mean- 
ing of which is unjustly questioned. I seem to detect in it a 
new proof for the stake by its connection with the " thousand 
deaths." Even as in the fulfilment of criminal law by capital 
punishment the rod by which the malefactor was fiogged to 
death was replaced by the iron axe (which meanwhile had been 
introduced), and in private executions by the iron knife ; and 
even as the number of strokes administered by each individual 
creditor could not be measured by the amount of the debt, but 
rather every one was allowed to cool his wrath to his heart's 
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coatent, ao also with the laceration : " «t plua minusee xcuerint, 
nnc/raude esto." 

And 80 the early Itoiiian debtors law is in all particular 
connected with the Stake. 1 do not mean to eay that it could 
not equally well have established itself independt-nlly, but T 
have sought to trace the coimection — hitherto ignored — 
between early Itoman and Aryan debtors law, and to prove 
that in early Roman law we sec but the continuation oF the 
Aryan law. 

In longut^e, as in matter, the fioman debtore law U cun- 
tiected with the obligation (bond) of the debtor. Roman law 
deeigimtea the extreme measures taken against debt by the 
earliest jurisdiction as nexum. (from nectere, to bind), the newer 
(the obligator}') bond (contract) as contractus (from amtrahert, 
to clench tlie bond), and pactum (from the Sanskrit pack; to 
biiul, and pofa, the fettere: see above, p. 17), and the natural 
Docmal liquidation of it by payment as Botutio (from aokfre, 
loooening the fetters) and by acquittal of the creditor ns 
Itbrratio, liberation from bonds. 

With these expressions the true original aspect of the 
construction of the Aryan debtors law ie descrilied. Strike 
oat the word "jurig" in the well-known legal definition nf 
oU^tions in the Institutes [n'ncWum jnris, quo ntcemtatt 
adttritiffitnur, alicujut ki itoJrendae], and we ece the Aryan 
debtors law clearly before our eyes : the vinculum, the 
adMringi, and the naximtat aolvnndi. Of course the fettering 
of the debtor does not take place until the stage of execution 
IB reached ; but language describes the situation according to 
its objective perceptibility, and guilt does not becomo 
objectively perceptible until the moment of fettering has 
come. The same characteristic feature of this obligation, ok 
regards the form of its liabilities, may be found in th« 
identificatioa of obligation and wtii) 111 Komati law ; as witli 
Um fettering, so also it does not come to actiu until Uie debtor 
nfnaea to pay. The objection that the Romans use so'iwrr, 
«hifw> only in its objective sense for the actual fact of ps}^nj; 
Um debt, nob Rubj«ctively as applying to the person set tree. 
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is confuted by the simple cross-question, " How could it have 
applied primarily to the object, as that was neither bound 
nor freed, whilst the debtor was?" That this objective 
meaning of the expression solvere rem has, through later 
usage, come to replace the original subjective meaning 
{solvere debitorem) is proved by the formula nexi liberatio 
in Gains III., 174: "qitod ego , , . . rm eo nomine solvo 
liberoque" 

As in Latin, so also in German, the linguistic reminiscence 
of the fettering of the debtor in primitive Aryan times is 
still preserved in VerhindlichJceU, liability ; verbunden sein, to 
be liable; as also in the combinations of losen, to loosen; 
ablosen, to reclaim (a mortgage of land); eirUosen, to ransom 
(the pledge or prisoner); erlosen, to redeem. The Christian 
representation of the Bedeemer, who frees the world from 
the bondage of sin by taking its sins upon Himself, refers 
objectively, as well as linguistically, to the Aryans, who 
redeemed the debtor from the Corrective Stake by ransom. 

The Eemission of Sin points also to this representation; 
the debtor was ent-lassen (released), and the debt er-lassen 
(remitted). 

So the Aryan Corrective Stake has left its trace in the 
language down to the present day in the same way that the 
pastoral life of antiquity still survives in the metaphorical 
meaning of " driving " and " marking " (pp. 14 and 17), and the 
real yoke which in antiquity was put upon husband and wife 
at their marriage, in the Latin jugum, canjtigale ; conjvx, and 
our marriage-yofe of to-day. In order to imderstand many 
of our modem expressions we have to go back to an antiquity 
which lies many thousands of years behind us. 

I now return to Aryan law, not in order to add anything 
more to what has already been said (for I have brought to 
bear upon the matter all the information at my disposal), 
but to conclude with that which is the sole object of my 
investigations — ^my opinion as to its stage of development. 
I gather it all together into the one statement that the 
Aryan mother-nation had not got beyond the first beginnings 
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of law. Jurispinidence was not the strong point of the 
Aryans — their talent lay in another direction ; and this total 
lack of genius for law is also undeniably confirmed in the 
later Vedic period.^ 

* For example, there are no less than eight different wedding ceremonies in 
the LaM» of Maim (see Roszbacu's UinUrwwhwygen Hhtr die rdmiMcke Ehe^ 
p. 200. Stuttgart, 1868) ; which alone would suflSciently prove the entire 
absence of juridical power of discrimination. 



III. 



CONCLUSION 

§ 16. So fax, I think, I have collected sufficient evidence 
to enable us to form a fair estimate of the degree of civili- 
zation attained by the mother- nation at the time of the 
separation of the daughter-nation. Far from having been a 
high one, as some would have us believe, it was, for a nation 
that had thousands of years behind it, a surprisingly low 
one. 

Ignorance of agriculture, absence of towns, non-acquaintance 
with the working of metals for technical purposes and for 
the coining of money, ignorance of the most elementary 
development of jurisprudence, even of the conception of law 
not yet even reduced to words, nor distinguished from custom 
and religion — ^what more do we need to justify this con- 
clusion ? 

This also denotes the character of the people. It was a 
people without the least practical aptitude — the diametrical 
opposite of the Romans. Highly gifted intellectually, they 
turned their tastes and thoughts to the inner world — to speech, 
religion, poetry, and in later times also, with great results, to 
philosophy — without feeling the necessity of applying their 
knowledge to the amelioration of their external conditions. 
They were satisfied with the humble lot of the herdsman's 
life. A wooden house, extensive herds, a wife, and male 
descendants were all that the Aryan desired. The monotony 
of his life wa^ relieved by gambling and drinking. He gave 
himself over to gambling with the same ungovernable passion 
which Tacitus attributes to the Teutons. 

When the public meeting was ended, it was followed on the 
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same spot by dice throwing,^ and many a one, after having lost 
lus all, like the old Teutons, gambled away his freedom ; in 
Nal and Bamajanii the prince gambled away all he possessed, 
even his crown, and then tamed into the woods with his 
wife, b^gar& In the matter of drink, too, the Aryans were 
the worthy predecessors of the Teutons. They knew two 
intoxicating drinks, soma, our wine, and sura, corresponding 
to our brandy; and there were even private distillers, who 
prepared these drinks, and public drinking-booths.' 

This characteristic of unpracticality has adhered to the 
Aryans until now, and it is because of this that, in comparison 
with their high gifts and their extraordinary expansion, they 
have played so unimportant a part in history, and are at 
present under foreign rule. A small body of foreigners suffices 
to keep in check a host a thousand times larger than itself. 
What a light this throws upon the political minority of a 
nation! And what does their social position at this present 
time reveal to us? The curse of caste, laid upon them 
by their sages, the Brahmans, whereby, however, these 
latter secured the best places for themselves, and which con- 
tinues to this day in an altered and much more aggravated 
form. 

In place of the three lower castes innumerable castes 
have arisen, the distinguishing features of which surpass in 

* ZimiBR, loe, eiLf p. 172. The public hall ($abha) was tlie rendezvous of 
gamblen. SiibhasUuinu was Die game of the village. As to the alleged honesty 
and strict morality of the people, we may gather their state from the fact that 
;^mbling and cheating were regarded as equivalent. *' No vice/* says Zimmer, 
*' was so universal as deceit and gambling. Perjury also was not uncommon, 
and there was no lack of robbers and thieves.*' (pp. 177-180.) 

' ZiMMRR, pp. 272-281. I cannot rofrain from borrowing the following 
•tlifying products of Indian ]M>otry conceniing drinking from this author : " We 
attain to immortality, wc rise to glory, we find tho gods .... gone are all 
ailments and sickness." As m^n are, so is God Indra. "Continually," it is 
Haid of him, "the hero dcsirci* to drink wma .... when these (100 to 1000 
draughts) arc in his lielly 1h> assumes tho proportions of the Samudra .... 
These draughts fluw l)eIow, like the fttreani in low ground. " No wonder that 
iUA Indra had too much Homoiinuw, and extended on all sides (swelled out), 
and was lost to sense and U) the enjoyment of soma. 
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absurdity anything upon record,^ and cause separation to be 
carried to such an extent that their members may not eat 
or drink together, or intermarry. "The laws of caste," says 
Zimmer, "are to the Hindu more binding than any moral 
institution. It is not going too far to say that the laws of 
caste arc their religion. The highest principle in life of the 
Hindu is to eat well, to drink well, and to marry well: all 
other doctrines and commandments fall into the background. 
The man who is thrust out of his caste is in most cases a lost 
man. Many such unfortunates have ended their days in 
misery and despair, in voluntary banishment, and many have 
come to an untimely end." Even the absence of all imputation 
does not exonerate a man from the consequences of the crime. 
Once an adventurous Englishman forced a Brahman to 
swallow meat and to drink a forbidden beverage. The man 
was thrust out of his caste, and for three years he tried in 
vain by all available means to re-enter it, until at last he 
succeeded only by paying a fine of £20,000. The native sages 
have no eyes for the fundamental principles of law and 
morality : guilt and innocence, wisdom and unmitigated igno- 
rance, are hopelessly mixed up together. Let us complete our 
picture of the Hindu of the present day by a few more traits, 
tf.^., his miserable clay hut, which often collapses in the rains ; 
the isolation of the women j^ tliPir RpArj^mft nts f zenana), and 
their scanty education ; the pernicious institution of ceremonial 
gifts ;^ and our conclusion that the modem Hindu, as regards 
the practical status of his worldly circumstances, is the worthy 
descendant of the old Aryan, cannot be controverted. In 

^ Richard Garbs, **Indisches Lcbeii," in Westermanu's ** MonaUliefte^'* 
vol. Ixviii., April, 1890, p. 107. " In one part of India marriage is prohibited 
between those fishing tribes which, in making their nets, lay their meshes from 
right to left, and those which lay them from left to right. A certain class of 
milkmen have turned out of their caste those of their trade who make butter 
without having first boiled the milk, and give their daughters to wife only to 
those who make the butter in the same way as they themselves do. In 
Cuttack, the most southern part of Bengal, the potters who turn their wheel 
sitting down, and who make small pots, may not intermarry with those who 
turn the wheel standing, and who make large i)ots.'* 

* R. Garbs, loe, eiLy p. 110. 
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this respect he has not advanced beyond the condition of the 
childhood of his predecessors. I would have passed him by 
unnoticed if I had not required him as an illustration of his 
ancestors. And from this absolutely unpractical nation arose 
the eminently practical Soman nation. How has this come 
about? The following chapters will, it is hoped, supply the 
answer. 
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ARYANS AND SEMITES 



I. 



PROBLEM OF THE ORIGIN OF NATIONALITIES 

§ 17. If no more importance attached to the habitat of 
nations than that of the stage on which they, obedient to 
their national character, had to play their parts, the first 
question dealt with as to the habitat of the Aryans would 
have no connection with the next one as to their character 
and degree of civilization. What has it to do with the rdle 
and the skill of the actor where the stage on which he has 
to appear lies ? It does not alter liis rSle one jot, nor is his 
skill in the least affected. The artist remains an artist — the 
bungler remains a bungler. The same would hold good for 
nations if their roles were fixed for them by their innate 
national character. The Greek would be a Greek every- 
where; the Teuton a Teuton: the different habitats of the 
two nations would not have had the slightest influence upon 
their national character; their place of abode would have 
no more significance for them than the stage for the actor; 
the whole interest of the investigation as to their domicile 
wotdd resolve itself into the unimportant inquiry as to where 
the place was in which those things happened that history 
rehites of them. 

But this is not the case. If the question of habitat had 
been of no impoilance, Greeks and Teutons could not have 
become sefMirate nations, for originally in tiieir Aryan home 
as well as during the migration they fonned one and the same 
nation ; it is only on Greek and German soil that they became 
res{)ectively Greeks and Teutons ; and the same applies to all 
liranches of the Aryan family — Indians, Iranians, Ilomans, 
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Celts, Slavs have been distinguishable as separate national- 
ities only after they left their original home. That the 
domicile of a nation has a certain influence upon its national 
character is generally accepted, and as far as I know it is 
to Montesquieu that the credit is due for having brought 
this point prominently forward. But not more than a 
secondary or modifying influence over character is allotted 
to it; the ultimate cause to which the destiny of a nation 
is due is rather to be found in its innate national genius. 
It is the same with nations as with individuals : each 
brings with it into the world its peculiar dispositions and 
various temperaments. The sense of the beautiful is inborn 
in the Greek; the desire for isolation and migration in the 
Teuton ; the spirit of conmierce in the Semite ; and so 
on. For all national peculiarities the same explanation 
serves — innate national character. Each repeats what 
another has said without troubling himself as to how it 
can be. The inevitable hypothesis is that nature sent 
nations, equipped as such, into the world; and that, in 
order to create variety, she formed and endowed them in 
various ways. But nations do not come into the world in 
a completed state: they are not Jorn, they become, nations; 
and therefore there can be no question of heredity in their 
case. The individual who is bom can have something inbo^m ; 
a nation that has become can only acquire^ i.e. its national 
character can only be the work of history, not of nature. 
Nature has merely placed man, the individual being, in the 
world, and out of him in the course of time nations have 
proceeded: the family has enlarged itself into the tribe, the 
tribe into the nation, and when this nation finally makes its 
appearance in history with a strongly-marked individuality, 
this can be attributed only to the whole process of its growth. 
The origins of nations are hidden from our view; but their 
growth repeats itself before our eyes in the historical records 
of nations already formed, where, through division or admix- 
ture with other nations, fresh ones are formed. All Indo- 
European nations have come into existence in this way. 
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Originally all belonged U) the one nation, and are therefore 
uf the eaine nationality ; it is only iu the course of time that 
they have developed their different characteristice. History has 
insde them what they now are. 

Nationality is the fundamental basin of all influences, • 
whether [>enuaiient or transitory, which have beset a nation 
during the time of ita existence. The permanent intlnencee 
are those of the soil; the transitory influences arc those of 
important political events, t^., successful or unsuccessful wars, 
revolutions in State or Church, elc^ He who can penetrate - 
the hidden recesses of the past can easily distinguish the 
share which each of these factors has contributed towards 
tlie nationality : as, for instance, in the case of England, 
its insular position, the battle i>f Hastings, the execution of 
(Jharles I., etc. A glimpse of what preceded this maturing 
process is denied to us; but we may assert that nationality - 
is the matured product of a nation's past with the same 
certainty us that with which we tiuuiitain lliat in the galvaud- 
phistic procese of gilding the deposit is gold dust, although we 
cannot peitvive its separate atoms as they fall. 

Tltt law of cause and effect holds good both in the inlel- 
leoCual and the physical worlds. Things do not change of 
their own accord, but only under the influence of external 
Here, as elsewhere, when iu the course of lime « 
an unknown factor j- must have been at work to 
HOecb the change. The diflerence is simply that in natural 
wieoce x, and the way in which it hua ojiemted, can frequently, 
and with increasing succeae, bu truccd ; while to spiritual and 
inteDoctntU science even a glimpse into the past history, 
indivldDlkl or nalJonul, is denied. But not to ht »een ia nut 
iwceaauily not to U — a plain truth which, however, is otten 
loot sight of in philosophy. When a thing wot not in the 
begiiuiing, like the nationality uf nations, it can only have 
Adomw; and as the being of nations consists in actions, which 
in Uieii tnni are conditioned by external drcumataucce. 
BO it« nationality, its «sw, can bo the outcome only of its 
oollectiv* historical notion, ita optmri, in the wideat senso of 
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the word, denotdng not merely the active, but also the passive 
meaning of bearing and suffering. Scholastics lay down this 
rule for individuals: **operari sequUur esse"; for nations it 
might be turned round: '*esse sequitur operari.** Nationality 
is the matured product of the collective historical action of a 
nation ; it cannot be otherwise if the law of cause and effect 
hold good also in the world of man. 

Amongst the factors which have a decided influence upon 
the historical action of nations, the soil, the scene of action, 
their habitat, takes the first place. The appearance on the 
scene of powerful personalities may cause a total revolution 
in its circumstances. But the personalities vanish again too 
quickly to exercise any lasting influence upon the national 
character: this can be brought about only by long-enduring, 
steady influences. If their works are effective and continue, a 
change in the national character may indirectly be attributed 
to them which directly was denied them. The only unchange- 
able factor in the life of nations is its habitat; all others — 
law, morality, custom, religion — are subject to alteration: the 
domicile alone remains constant In addition to the superiority 
which this unwavering constancy alone vouchsafes to it, there 
is also the unparalleled influence which it exercises over the 
collective conditions of life, and over the destinies of nations. 
However paradoxical it may at first sound, it is nevertheless 
true that the sail is the nation. 

The Sail. — ^Not only the soil in the sense in which the 
expression is ordinarily understood — the constitution of the 
land which the people inhabit ; by the soil I understand eacli 
and every detail which attax^hes to the situation of the 
nation's habitat in its particular part of the globe. First of 
all there is the circumstance of latitude, i.e., climate. In the 
tropics man becomes a different creature from what he is in 
the temperate zone, and i^in different from what he is in the 
most northerly parts. Climate is half the temperament of 
nations. Then the conformation of the soil must be taken into 
account : mountains, plains, deserts, woodland — all these imply 
a special type of man. Furthermore, proximity to or remote- 
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ness from the sea plays iw pait. The eeafariug man is quite 
differpnt from the laDdBituiii. Habit and vocation develop 
cert4un characteristic qualities in man, impress a certain type 
upon him. If in early life the vocations of servant, journey- 
mmi, farmer, sailor, soldiei-. and scholar had been interchanged, 
the individual would have turuetl out quite another being; 
and what is true of the individual, who brings a distinct ' 
personality into the world with him, is even more true of 
ostions, which do not bring it with them. Had the nations 
been interchanged in theii" cradles, Semites would have become 
Aryans, and Aryans Semites. It is with nations as it is with 
traCB. The same tree becomes iit a temperate zone different 
tiofa what it bL-comes in the tropics ; in the extreme north 
different from in the temperate zone; in poor soil different 
from in rich ; at the seaside diflerent from inland. The same 
tree which flourishes and yields abundant fruit in one place 
witheiB and remains unfruitful in another. The same happens 
with nations : their soil decides what issues from it. 

By Boil I do not, of course, mean merely the soil in its natural 
texim ; but the climatic aud terrestrial oonditiona of the land. 
By soil I also here mean the contact with other nationH 
■JTonled by its geographical situation : the soil in its civilieiug 
and political, or. to put il more briefly, its historical sense. 
On this contact may depend the whole destiny of a nation. A 
powerful nntiun living contiguous to a weak one may involve 
tbn Uttcr's destruction; a warlike nation next to a pe.aceful 
one may imply a distressful existence for the latter ; a civilized 
nation next to one in a state of natural existence may elevate 
tbe latter to the same level of civilization as itself. The 
fact that of all Indo-Europfan nations the Greek alone awoke 
Ui civilization at such an early date is due solely to the • 
t with Semitic and Kgyptian culture, rendered possible 
position of the land The fact that Teutons and 
I centuritM later hail not passed Uie primitive sta^p; 
mnted for simply by thvir remoteocHS from the Mediter- 
la. wliicli rendered this eonlucl impossible, and obliged 
thent to take tboir dvilication at second or third hand. The 
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advantage gained over them by the Latin races and Celts is 
attributable to the favourable position of their country, which 
made contax^t with the pioneers of civilization (amongst whom 
the Greeks may also be counted) possible for them. The child 
that goes to school early in life learns more quickly than the 
one that enters at a later age ; but the child that has only to 
cross the road to reach the school-house can be sent to school 
earlier than the one that has to perform a long, toilsome 
journey before he reaches it. Ttus explains the difference 
in the time of awakening to a state of civilization in the 
Indo-European nations. It was not the work of their different 
national character — which all shared alike .when they set foot 
on European soil — but the work of the position of the land 
on which they settled ; and when in later times their national 
character differed, the cause is to be found in the one new 
factor — the difference of their places of settlement. 

And so it is quite true, as I have before said, that the soil 
is the nation. Not, as shown above, in the external sense of 
the stage on which the nation plays its prescribed role, like 
the actor, prompted by innate national characteristics; but 
leather in the deeper sense of the law of causality as affecting 
its national character and consequently history. With nations 
the whffre decides the whxd and the turn. The selection of a 
spot by a nation on the map of nations is, as it were, tlie 
casting of the dice for weal or woe, and in this sense we may 
say that geography is history bound, and history is geography 
set free. 

But not in the sense that they cover each other. Although 
in the history of nations such preponderating influence is 
exercised by the soil (the bound element), yet there is, as 
already remarked, another (the free) element, which depends 
greatly upon the fateful sway of personalities, whether 
fit or unfit, called upon to guide the destinies of nations, and 
which may for a long time determine the fate of a nation. 
It has been attempted to make them also subject to the law 
of historical necessity by seeing in them merely the incarna- 
tion of the popular mind which had to reveal itself at a given 
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moment to reap the harvest long prepared aud matured liy 
the past. Was Kapoli^ii T., the Coraicaii, an JDcamation of 
the French popular luiud ? Wan it ueccssary that he slioiild 
enter the French service? Can we see in Bismarck im 
iocamation of the German jmpnlar mind ? It would be 
otberwiae with us now if that were the case. And if, instead 
of Kaiaer Wilhelm. Friedrich Wilhelm IV, liad occupied 
the throne, Bismarck would have ended his days as a 
country gentleman, at Schouhauscn, as he is now under 
Wilhelm II. compelled to do at FriedrichHnih. Tlie great 
men of history are gifts of Heaveu, but their greatness 
alone is not sufScient; hundreds, called perhaps to the 
greatest heights, have left the world without leaving behind 
them the slightest trace of their existence. Circumatan(«» 
have to co-operate; the right man must coincide with the 
r^bt moment and with the right men who understand, 
uphold, and support him. 

But we need not puraue this question further. I hu^-e 
Umched upon it only to guard myself against the impatution 
of holding a view which 1 do not share ; my sole object w<is - 
to emphasize as strongly as possible the significance of the 
wnI, in its wide historical as well aa natural sense, for the 
development of national character. If I have expressed the 
ooirect view in my assertion that the soil is the nation, it 
devolves upon the historian to hring out clearly the connection 
nf tiie national character of a people with the soil upon which 
it livee. This I propose to do for the Aryans, not only in 
(heir original home, but also on European soiL 

The double iuHoenco of the soil upon national character is 
farther increased by a third — that of migration. For this 
most also be directly attributed to the soil, the inadcquatenctti* 
of which to maintain the whole nation forces a (utrt of it to 
leave the old home. The migration period, in consequence of 
Ibe peculiar conditions which it brought with it and the length 
of its duration, exercised a very decided influence ; it was that 
which gave to all Aryans in Eun>|)e the common type of the 
Indo-European, which, without destroying the old Ar]-an type 
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(it survives in them very strikingly down to the present day), 
has nevertheless very considerably altered them. With the 
settlement, which again gives the soil full scope to work upon 
the national character, the diversities of the various branches 
of the daughter-nation show themselves, and form the types of 
the five great civilized nations — the Greeks, Italians, Celts, 
Teutons, and Slavs. 

The task which I have set myself is thus resolved into the 
foUowing three heads: 

I. Proof of the influence which the condition of the soil 
in the original home exercised upon the civilization, and 
through it indirectly the national character, of the old 
Aryans. In illustration of this, I have employed, by way of 
comparison, the civilization and national character of the 
Semites — primarily of the Babylonians — from whom Assyrians, 
Phoenicians, and Hebrews branched off; and I have allowed 
myself a measure of elaboration which may cause some 
surprise. My reason for so doing is twofold ; firstly, the 
direct interest of the task itself. The extent to which the 
conditions of the soil may influence civilization and national 
character could not be more clearly shown than by comparing 
two peoples with whom the most essential difference in one 
connection corresponds to that in the other; and since this 
correspondence might be a matter of chance, it is my duty to 
furnish evidence of the action of the law of causality, whicli 
was only possible to me by entering into minute details. 
Secondly, there is the historical interest that exists in the 
contrast between Aryans and Semites. I have had to trace 
it very distinctly, and to show clearly who the Semite was, 
and what he had done for the world before the Aryan replaced 
him. I have had, as it were, to write out a statement of 
accounts as to how much of his civilization stands to the 
credit of the Semite, and how much to that of the Aryan — 
what he owes to them, and what to himself. 

II. Proof of the influence of the period of migration upon 
the Aryan. He leaves the original home one man, and sets 
foot upon European soil quite another. The change must 
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have taken place during his migration ; the raising of the type 
of the ancient Aryan into that of the Indo-European is the 
work of the migration period. This proof wiU be given in 
my Fourth and Fifth Books. 

III. To show the influence that the difference of soil upon 
which the several Indo-European nations settled exercised 
upon their varjring characteristics. It can be accounted for 
only by the one factor newly introduced with their settlement 
— the soiL It varied for each one of them. In the Sixth 
and Seventh Books I shall endeavour to prove the influence of 
this factor. 



II. 



CONTRAST BETWEEN AR VAN AND SEMITIC 

CIVILIZATION 

§ 18. According to an accredited philologist, the Aryan 
mother - nation, at the time of the separation of the 
daughter-nation, had been in existence for at least ten 
thousand years.^ What did the nation produce during this 
long period? Apart from the language, which is a feat of 
the first order, very little indeed. It was a nation of 
shepherds, which, as is shown in my first Book, had made 
very slight advance in matters of external civilization. It 
was ignorant of agriculture, of the working of metals, of 
iron tools, or of arms; and knew nothing but stone axes 
and wooden spears. Cattle took the place of metallic money. 
They could not even utilize stone for building purposes ; were 
unacquainted with stone houses, and knew only huts of 
wood, twine, and straw: there were no towns — only villages, 
with detached houses. Neither had they any commerce with 
foreign nations which might have bought their produce; and 
what they grew was very limited. Legislation did not extend 
beyond the most urgent necessities ; even the name of " law " 
in contradistinction to '' custom " was unknown to them. And 
merely to reach this low stage of culture ten thousand years 
had been necessary, while one thousand would have been 
ample — nine thousand years thus passed over them in a 
constant monotony of life. 

At the same time that their civilization was still in its 
earliest stage, it had awakened elsewhere (in the plains 

' See above, p. 10, note. 
7S 
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between the Etiphrates luid the Tigris) into active life. The 
credit of having (irst brought it to life here, and thereby in 
the world in general, and of having brought it to a certain 
(I^rroe of perfection, belongs to a people which, later, as far 
aa it nfTei'ts the history of civilization, retreated into the 
background — namely, the Turks, especially two tribes, which 
exchanged their original home in the mountains for the 
valleys of Mesopotamia: the Akkadians in the north, the 
Sumerians in the south.' Subjugated by a people of another 
tongue, the Semitic, they merged with them to form one 
n&tjon, which developed the civilization received from them 
to the highest perfection — the Babylonians; and from them 
the other civilized nations of the Semitic race — Assyrians, 
FlKBDJcians, and Jews — afterwards separated. The primitive 
history of the Semites exactly corresponds, aa far as the 
sepamtion of nations is concerned, with that of the Arytms, 
] and probably the cause watt the same — iusulSciency of food 
for the rapidly-increasing population. We must, therefore, 
look u[)OU Mesopotamia as the i^oil which fostered Semitic 
civilization, and the Babylonians as the prototypes of the 
Hemitic race. Where there is anything specially relating to 
the Jews it will be notified. 

The picture which I have in a few strokes been able to 
draw of the civilization of the Aryans I will contrast with 
an equally striking one of the Babylonians. Even before 
they took poeseeeion of the land the Sumeriana hud, by the 
oonstiuction of canals, reclaimed the marsh laud extendii)" 
fnin the uetuury of the Euphrates and the Tigris, which was 
once covered by tbc sea. They had also acquired the plough, 
which here makes its appearance iu history for the first time. 
The higher districts of the lowland aa far aa the Taurus, 
wfaicb in prehistoric limes had been forest land, would also 
« fallen ouder the plough. The whole couutry was cunvertod 

' Futs HaiMtn.'* OaA-ukU fiai^laniait and Atrfrittit, pp. 3 *n., 3$7 «ff 

rta, ISSa. EUDAHii llETiH, OttclkiMt da ifUcrtunu, rol. 1. p. 1S7. 

, 1U4. Tbc lin^Utic uTidsBCM whkh Homhbl (p. 24t} Wia|p to 

I tbt "nnklah origin of Intli time tiAtioaa appaus to aa quit* 
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into arable land, carefully cultivated, and turned to the best 
advantage by man. Side by side with agriculture commerce 
and trade flourished. In the very earliest times the working 
of metals was understood, and metal was used for technictd 
purposes, as well as a means of payment. 

Navigation on the rivers and canals increased the inland 
traffic, and marine navigation on the Persian Gulf promoted 
trade with the outer world. An extensive traffic involved 
equally advanced private legislation, which, in fact, bears 
comparison with the later Soman law. Acquainted from 
the earliest times with the use of clay for the purpose of 
matog dried ™d b.n.. brid«, «,e p^jl, ^\^^ 
use of it. 

Towns sprang up everywhere, of ever-increasing size ; centres 
of commerce, lofty temples arose. Science had already con- 
tributed her share towards helping on the practical affairs of 
daily life. Mathematics assisted commerce and architecture 
by providing an elaborate system of weights and measures. 
Astronomy aided navigation in calculating the course of the 
stars. Writing was known from the very earliest times ; the 
material was the burnt stone tablet, and to their extra- 
ordinarily wide practical acquaintance with the various objects 
of daily life we must add their written records of all the 
most important events: to them we owe the direct accounts 
which we possess of what happened five thousand years 
ago. 

To what is this extraordinary difference of degree between 
the Aryan and the Semitic civilizations due? We must 
ascertain the reasons for it. 

1. Herdmaan and Huabandman. 

§ 19. A mountain district does not adapt itself to agriculture, 
since ploughing on sloping ground presents serious difficulties. 
The right and natural purpose to which to put it is to turn 
it into pasture land, and this plan has always been adopted 
down to the present day. All pastoral peoples, or pastoral 
tribes, have their homes in the mountains. The natural soil 
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for agriculture is found in the lowiandB, where it first saw 
th« %ht of day, for everything first comes into existence 
where ctrcuniBtaiiccs moat favour its development ; and only 
after it has acquired strength there can it commence to battle 
with the disadvantages of adverse cooditionft. 

Scarcely any other land than the Valley of the Nile was 
w) well adapted for agricultural purposes as the low land 
between the Tigris and the Euphmtes ; for, in addition to the 
(•-xUnordinaiy natural fertility of the alluvial soil, water could 
be obtained from these two rivers, and also from others, by the 
iKituitruction of canals and dykes. Accordingly the Semites 
in the plains of Mesopotamia became agrlciiltiirists, the Aryans 
in the mountains of I'eraia became shepherds. 

Agriculture implies a liigher d^ree of civilizatioD in those 
who practise it than do merely pofitorat occupations ; not only 
becKUse it wrests from the soil a larger return, but also because 
it forces man to put forth greater energy, all necessity for 
work being a blessing. A paatoi-al life requires no bodily 
exertion. The shepherd watching thi; cuttle can pursue his 
oocopation with folded arms, for the cattle find food for 
titemselves ; but the labour of the peasant is arduous. To 
him, not to the shepherd, applies tlie command, " In the sweat 
of thy brow shalt thou eat thy bread." He who eama his 
lirii^ with difticnlty holds it precious ; he who gets it without 
trtmWe thinks tightly of it. Thas the Aryan. He is a 
gambler. With the dice in his baud, his mania knows no 
bonDds; hu gambles away all he posse^see — if need be, even 
bii Ereedom. The Semites, although jierhaps not unacquainted 
witfa gnaca of chance (this I leave for the better-informed 
to de^de), certainly had not the Aryans' psasion for play. 
If they had posea^eaed it to the same extent, this injimction 
would not have been missing from the Ten Comuuuidmunts 
of Moses — ** Thou shalt not gamble " : with the Aryans it 
would certainly have been Includotl. 

Thin contrast between the two nii.'v« ha:> obtained down 
to Uie praent time. In Uie midst of a hundred players of 
Afytn origin at the gaming table yuu will not see one of the 
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Semitic race.^ In his passion for gambling, the Indo-European 
stamps himself to the present day as a descendant of the 
ancient Aryans. And as we find in him the gambler, we 
also detect in him the spendthrift. The Jew is no spendthrift 
— he holds his ovm securely ; therefore it hardly ever occui-s 
that, where wealth has once been accumulated in a Jewish 
family, it is again lost; while in Christian families often 
nothing is left of a fortune after a few generations have passed. 
Economically the Jew steadily advances ; the Christian only 
too often retrogrades. 

Whence this contrast in national character, which has 
existed from the earliest antiquity until the present day ? 
Once present it could be transmitted from generation to 
generation; but in order to be inherited it had first to be 
developed. How was this development brought about ? 

The answer is that the Aryan for many thousands of years 
found his sustenance as herdsman without any trouble, while 
the Semite had to till the soil by the sweat of his brow : the 
life of the former was without labour; the latter involved 
heavy labour. It is evident that such a difference in life 
must have considerably influenced the national character in 
the course of thousands of years. In support of this view, 
I refer my readers to the picture that Cook draws of the 
South Sea Islanders : they were the most harmless, brightest 
little nation that Cook ever encountered in any of his voyages. 
The reason for it was to be found in the fact that they did 
not work. What the cattle did for the Aryan, the fruits of 
their trees did for them — rendered manual labour on their 
part needless. 

Nor does a pastoral life compel a man to use his brains. 

^ I need not explain that gambling on 'Change and gambling at the roulette- 
table are widely different The intention of the player in the first instance 
is not gambling, but speculation. In games of chance everyone is alike ; in 
speculation he who is the cleverest is superior to the ignorant, and oxtractR 
his money out of the other's pocket It would be interesting to ascertain by 
statistics in what proportion Jews and Christians stand towards one another 
in the State lotteries. I should rely on finding that the Jews are decidedly 
fewer in number. 
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The dnties which fall to him are of Iho very simplest kind; 
he watches, milks, shears, and sluu<^hte» his cattle. Bub the 
bushnndmaii is compelled to make use of his intellectual 
powers. He has to discover Nature's secrets — the right time 
for Bowiug and reaping, how to prepare the soil, what kind 
of crop to grow, and whether s change of crop is desirable ; 
whether he can go on using the land until it is exJiausted, or 
wbeUier it should lie fallow at times. The husbandman had 
to study the soil — not so tlie herdsman ; and much else fell 
to his lot which was spared to the other. He had to invent 
the plough, the liarrow, the threshing operation ; to conceive 
the idea of assisting the exhausted soil hy means of manure ; 
to substitute an animal for himself in working the plough, 
and to train beasts for that purpose. It is true that the 
httshandmiui of to^lay has no great need for original thought; 
but that is only because others have thought for him : ho 
works with an intellectual capital of experiments and 
discoveries which a long past has hoarded up for bim, the 
farther increase of which is taken out of his hands by the 
acientifically - trained ogriculturista of to-day. But in the 
post he had to think for himself ; everyttiing that agriculture 
has achieved is due to bim — an immeasurably great result 
in compariflou with that of the herdsman, over whom thousands 
of years have passed without his having made any advance, 
whilst the husbandman was all along making steady progress. 

The mere contrast between the Aryan herdsman and the 
Sabylonian husbandman is sufTicient to make us understand 
the difference in their degrees of civilization and in their 
national chancttT. A mode of life which combines the 
neconily of hard work with the obligation to think for one- 
mII, mnst perforce create a people difTcreiit from those with 
whom these two neceasities are not combined ; both these 
penplee became what ttioy weru from the character of the 
•oil : given plains and mountainous districts, the soil mad« 
tbem what they became. 

The Old Testament story carries the contrast between herds- 
man and hosbandman back to the very commenoemeat of 
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history. Of the two sons of the first man» the one, Abel, 
becomes a keeper of sheep ; the other, Cain, a tiller of the soil ; 
and the latter kills the former. Glance at the agriculturist at 
the very beginning of history. It was many thousands of 
years before he appeared upon the scene at all; and the 
traditions of all nations place him, or the god who gave the 
plough, at a somewhat late date. What, then, does it mean 
when we read that Cain was a tiller of the soil ? I fancy the 
legend was merely intended to state the fact (which is true 
only for the Semites, not for any other nation in the world) 
that agriculture stands at the very b^inning of Semitic 
history. For the history of the Semites begins in Mesopo- 
tamia, where also Paradise (the garden of the Babylonians) was 
situated, and where the immigrating nation found agriculture 
already established. Cain means: ''We Semites, in contrast 
to all other nations, have been for all time an agricultural 
people." 

Cain kills AbeL What does that exemplify ? If it were a 
mere act of fratricide, why is emphasis laid on the fau^t that 
one of the two brothers was a tiller of the ground and the other 
a keeper of sheep? The intention is obvious. In Cain the 
early appearance of agriculture is personified, and the fratricide 
represents the fact that agriculture, as the more perfect art of 
utilizing the soil, ousted the pastoral life as the less perfect. 
On suitable soil the herdsman cannot hold his own with the 
husbandman : Abel is overcome by Cain. 

This, however, does not seem to harmonize with the state- 
ment that agriculture was allotted to the elder and a pastoral 
life to the younger brother. Their historical sequence is indeed 
the reverse ; first the pastoral life, then agriculture. Cain, as 
the first, ought to have been the keeper of sheep ; Abel, as the 
second, should have been the tiller of the soil. This seems to 
me to be a nice point in the legend : by reversing the order it 
shows the true relationship — the greater demands which agri- 
culture, as compared with pastoral life, makes both intellectually 
and physically upon humanity. In both aspects it is the more 
matured and the stronger, ie., the elder brother, who over- 
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comes the inU-'lItTtiially and physically weakt-i- younger brother ; 
therefore, Cain must be the tillor of the soil, iLiid Abel the 
kL^-j>er of slicep. Cain founds the town, and with this we 
toach npon auother point of lUQiBrence between AryanB and 
Semites. 

2. The Town. 
(a) Origin op the Town : the Fobtrisb. 

§ 20. In the f&ct that the Old Testament l^end assigns to 
Cain the founding of the town, we have a further example of 
historicAl coiatructioii, which was possible only on Semitic 
soil It emphasizes the fact tliat, like agrifulture, the town 
bulongB witli the Semites to the veiy remotest antiquity ; both 
sttuiil at the very coimuen cement of their history. And this ik 
perfwtly correct from the |x>int of view of the history of the 
Semitic nation. When it 6rst came into existence, agricultui« 
aud the town were already extant. Three dt^ees of develop- 
ment, wlkich in the history of humanity are separated by 
ihoosands of years, have thus been crowded t<^ther in the 
lifetime of one generation ; herdsman, husbandman, townsman 
— ^I appear simultaneously in Uie history of the Semites. 

In addition to the great antiquity of the town, the legend 
oontains another idea, which deserves the greatest attention: 
Tkt husbandman btiUt the town. 

The inUintion to attribute the building of the town to Coin, 
the n^culturist, is. in my mind, as little doubtful as is tiie 
emphaais laid on his vocation when the fratricide is spoken of. 
The simplest plan would have been to raise up, beside the 
figure of Abel, representing pastoral life, and Cain, typifying 
agriculture, a tliird figure, rvpresenting town life. Why should 
Cain represent both the latter? I can lind no answer but this: 
that tradition sought to express the idea that the founding of 
the town was the work of the husbandman. Cuiu, who had 
ab«adj Hbown his intelluctnal superiority over his brother in 
that he became a tiller of the soil, coutirmeil it further by 
racogoizing that the town was necessary to him. 

Tiie town necoBsuy to the tiller of the ground ? That 
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seems like scoffing at all experience. The tiller of the ground 
lives not in towns, nor could he do so : he resorts to the town 
only for the purpose of bringing his produce to market ; but he 
must live in the country, near his fields. The tradesman and 
the merchant, on the contrary, cannot exist in the country*; 
they have to live where the market is, viz., in the town. It is 
their interests that we have to consider in order to appreciate 
the life and prosperity of the town. 

From our modem point of view this argument is quite 
correct ; but it assumes a different aspect historically. True, 
the tiller of the soil has founded the town, and not until after 
he had done so did the merchant and the craftsman settle 
in it. But he founded it for the purpose of retreat in times 
of hostile attacks; defence was the end which called it into 
being, not the interest of commerce. The first towns every- 
where have been fortresses, not Tnarkets. That is why all 
towns were fortified ; their essential part was not the houses, 
but the wodls. Men, cattle, and goods were to find shelter 
there in time of need, and therefore they required only walls — 
not houses, for they camped in the open — until the enemy had 
retired. So it was in the case of the ancient Aryans, with 
regard to the fortified retreats which they erected in the 
neighbourhood of their unfortified villages. Such a place 
is called pur ;^ it was erected on a height and surrounded by 
a fence made of earth, palings, hedges, thorny shrubs, some- 
times also stones and ditches. In times of peace it was 
deserted ; it served only as a place of retreat in cause of hostile 
attacks. This pur corresponds to the Greek aKpoiroXi^t the 
Soman ara:, the Germ, burug, burc, burg, baurgs. Security 
against attack is the object of all, and therefore they were 
erected on heights.^ In this sense we may consider the 

^ ZiMMSB, AUindisches Leben, p. 142. 

* In r6Xtf it has been attempted to discover pur, and to argue therefrom that 
the Aryans possessed towns, of which in reality they were ignorant (see page 20). 
O. SoHRAOEB, SpraehvergUichung und Urgeachichte, pp. 35, 42, 182. The idea 
of defence lies at the root of the Latin arx (from the Sansk. ark = to secure, 
guard, restrain. Vaniczer, Or.-Lai, Etym, Whch., i. pp. 54-66) ; the Germanic 
frure, from hergtn, to keep safe (see F. Kluos, Etym, W*bch,, p. 48, 3rd ed., 
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/mr* of the Aryans to be the hiatorical starting-point of the 
town of the Indo-Europeaiis; it was originally designed as a 
fortrasB. Later on to wr/ioToXir was joined the xoXir, to arx 
ttie ut\», to huTf} the town ; and it also was r^ularly fortified 
In choosing the site for a town, the prevailing purpose has 
always been to find the most easily protected place, not only 
with the Indo- Europeans, but with all nations. The coast towns 
of the rhoeniciauB, for ioBlanc^, were erected on steep rocks; 
'similarly those of the Iberians iD Armurica; and those of the 
Italians weru on the tops of mountains. They were particularly 
■inxions to secure the double protection by water on the one 
side, and by mountains and hills on the other.' The primitive 
mode of protection we see in the construction of the lake- 
dwellings in lakes, swampe, and rivet's. 

And so the town, if we may employ such a t«rm for these 
jirtniitive settlements, was planned not so much as a perma- 
nent abode for the populace as a place of retreat for the 
■Minntiy-people in case of hostilities. The jwople lived in the 
couDtry, near their fielda and flocks, and were obliged to live 
then; only those would live inside tho town who eitber had 
their landed property in close proximity to it, or who 
followed a trade. Thus we must imagine Old Bome to have 

fIbMbarg, 1684); btao* Ber^, moiiDtsiii, the pUcv of ufetj, ud Bvrg- 
Wjtli Um Ok. TripytiK = \xiinft, bitry hu no coniiactiaB (Kldoi). "Town" i« 
i>l mnoli Uter orwa '• VurttJJi twuUtiB riXu bj bouryi ^tfU KiDOi). 

' Aim thn Cymna fiii lot town. Tictbt, La Ori^ima Indo-mif«f4 mm », 
•^ai ed., voL ti p. 3TS. 

* S-t; Bomo. Tb« Celts did the nme : Al«im is mi axMiiple : alio tlw 
SU«^ ^. tJia dMnrijitioa eontiibnlad b; ■ Biudan biitorian (Zikmik, AUin- 
•iitdUi l^trw, p. 140), "Tba aU«r OnroduU u«, wjtii bw exoaption*. boilt on 
Um Ugbnt point! o( tha high bsnlu, and ara tliat«fon) pntoctad on two or thn* 
■idoi bj Dktnr*] dvcliritiw or ttecp inclinna Uxrardi the itnun : but on th* 
■iilc towanla tba jikio Uiay uv ■urmiinilinl 1'y 4rtiftcift1 rortificatloiii, walli, «tid 
dilehM. Tha Irw Garodiita which lona the cxocption are i& tha low land, io 
TBilaya, nA in Uii> caaa an always ao lituated that thny an. or c*n h« piada to 
I*, Borroondcd on all aiils \>j watar. 1 liave niiwlinra finiDd Ootwliita at may 
dlatanoa (ram tha wala." It waa tnit coatoinaiy to build towna at tha tnoutb 
■if > ti«w mnnliig into th« lea, or an the o]>eji aM'Soaat, an aeconnt of th« 
'ligir (ran {uratca ; Uuy w«r« placed •omiwliat inlud, aa Boma, Athou, awl 
MU7 dlin built in th« Uiddlo Agea. SBaporta want larc nly in bayi wUfa 
■r with luutenra which ooold b« ptiitoeM trUfldally. 
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been. The taxation, by means of the tribus rustieoi and 
urharue, which continued down to the latest times, leaves us 
in no doubt about this. He who was settled in Eome without 
landed property inside the boundary (which latter was equiva- 
lent to living in the country) ranked under the tribus urbana, 
and was little regarded; only the farmer in the country — 
townsmen, as such, he respected not — felt himself to be an 
object of importance. He went to the town only on market 
and ''assize" days, public festivals, etc., and on occasions when 
sudden hostilities forced him to take refuge, with his household 
and his cattle, within the precincts of the town. To admit of 
this, however, the town had to be sufficiently large. We may 
regard it as a certainty that this was taken into account when 
the town was originally planned, viz., that it covered more 
ground than was required for the erection of houses; that 
therefore the size of the town was fixed, not merely by the 
number of townspeople, but also by that of the country 
population. A confirmation of this may be found in the fact 
that Vercingetorix in Alesia^ was able to accommodate, in 
addition to his own numerous horsemen (which were first 
lodged there, but afterwards dismissed), no less than 70,000 
foot soldiers, besides a large number of cattle,* together 
with stores of provisions for at least a month. To make this 
possible, Alesia must have been originally built, not so much 
as a town for townspeople, but as a fortified camp for the 
whole population ; and this, too, must have been the case with 
Bome and innumerable other cities. The town was intended, 
not as a place of habitation for the townspeople, but as a 
fortified bulwark for the whole populace. 

The above evidence shows that the Old Testament story of 

^ The description which C^SiLB {De BeUo OalL, vii. 69) gires of their 
ntoation famiBhes striking evidence in farour of what I hare abore said 
respecting a regard for fortifications in the founding of towns: Iptwn erat 
€ppidum in ooUe aummo, admodwn edito loco «i nisi obsidione expugnari non 
posse videretur. Cupts eollis radices duo duabus ex partibus flumina subliubant 
.... reliquis ex omnibus partibus coUes .... pari aUitudivis fastitfio 
oppidum cingebanl,^ 

' Oasab, viL 71 : " JIagna peeoris espia compuUa" 
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Cain ia hietoricolly qiiit« correcb in making the tiller of the 
soil found the towii. 

An interesting counterpart to this is the Roman rite, 
borrowed from the Etruscans, of the foiuidation of a city. 
A bull and a cow were harnessed to a plough : the bull, being 
the stronger, on the outside, exposed to attack of the enemj ; 
the cow, being the weaker, on the innei- and safe aide, towartls 
the fatnre city. Then the Unea of demarcation of the town 
were traced by the plough. The furrows denoted the ditches, 
the clods of earth thi-own up towards the inside the walls; 
where the gates were to stand the plough was lifted.' This 
rite gives a clear insight into what the intention in founding 
the town was. It staiiips it unmistakably as the work of the 
farmer; and the walls and ditches to whicli he confined his 
laliour teach us wliy he built it — for safety's sake. The 
interior of the town, which alone in our modem system o{ 
building is of importance — tlie streets, open squares, spaces for 
pablic baildings and ehurchea — ia not even namecL The only 
tiiingB to which he devoted his attention were the walls and 
4iticheB, behind which he could withdi-aw in case of hostih- 
attack, and the gales, which openul to receive him, and shuL 
to oppoHe the enemy. If the town had been planned with a 
▼lew to comnterco, let tis say as a market-place, and not as a 
■tnmghold, the market-place or forum would have been marked 
oat first of all. 

Jews and Koninns agree in accepting the view that the 
tiUer of the soil founded the town; it could not have be«ii 
ooooedved by either nation had it not liad historic truth U> 
guide it This, tberefoiv, is evidence of t!ie fact in prehistoric 
tinea. 

Tlie strongest fortified city cannot ensure absolute secarity. 
A]) tbc cities in the world have at one time or another been 
Oiptttred — in antiquity Babylon, Ninevoli. Jerusalem, Athens, 
Corinth, Symcuee. lEoino, Carthage, Alcsia. But something 
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else it can ensure, and over and over again has ensured in 
history. What Clausewitz says of our modem fortresses, that 
they have frequently been the last pledges of the existence of 
a state, applies equally to the fortified cities of antiquity. 
They have enabled the people to hold themselves together 
in critical situations, in which, otherwise, they would have 
succumbed. In this sense we can say that the prospect they 
afford of security, the stability of the people and of the state, 
date from the foundation of the town ; as indeed the Bomans 
date the existence of the Boman nation and State from the 
foundation of Eome. Politically the fortified town indicates 
the turning-point in the life of the nations of antiquity, while 
the transition from the pastoral to the agricultural life can 
be of significance only with respect to domestic life and the 
history of civilization. 

(6) Thb Town as a Condition of Civilization. 

§ 21. The Aryan race has managed to exist throughout 
thousands of years without towns; their absence, therefore, 
from the point of view of fortifications above emphasized, 
has had no injurious effects upon them. Nature had pro- 
vided them other bulwarks to replace towns — the mountain 
ranges. Steep mountain - sides afford a more efficacious 
protection from an invading enemy than the strongest walls 
can supply. All wars which have exterminated nations have 
been fought in the plains. War does not venture among the 
mountains, before which natural fortresses the most powerful 
enemy invariably pauses in the conflict, even with an 
adversary numerically far inferior to him (Basques, Monte- 
n^rins, Swiss), and thus it is explained how the Aryans 
were able to continue their retired life for thousands of years 
unmolested by external foes. A war which throws an entire 
nation or the public well-being into the balance, such as the 
Semites and the Egyptians had constantly to face, was never 
experienced by the Aryans in their original home. 

But in other respects they have had to pay dearly for their 
ignorance of towns: they lacked the impetus to attain to a 
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higher civilizatdon, which is the indispensable accompaniment 
of the town. No nation entirely devoted to agriculture, but 
minus the town, has done much to promote culture: the 
history of civilization is everywhere connected with the 
town; often a single town forms a landmark of itself. The 
reasons for this are so obvious that I should run the risk of 
losing myself in platitudes were I to explain them.^ There 
are three points, however, which I can confidently bring 
forward without incurring that risk. The first is perhaps 
outside the meaning of civilization in the sense of what 
industry, commerce, art, and science have done for humanity ; 
but indirectly it has a remarkable significance for the 
civilization of nations. It may l)e thus summarized: the 
town is the strongest tie which binds people to the soiL 

The more man puts into the ground the more attached he 
feels to it. The herdsman puts nothing in, and can therefore 
quit it without leaving anything behind him ; also the farmer, 
so long as agriculture is in its first stage, where the annual 
labour and the annual produce balance each other, and where 
labour which bears fruit only in the course of years is as 
yet unknown. This was still the case with the Teutons in 
the early centuries of our chronology, and thus it is explained 
that the thought of abandoning the land they had cultivated 
liad nothing objectionable in it for them. Greeks and Latins 
never left the land on which they had once settled. Why ? 
They put too much into it ; they liad dug trenches tmd erected 
dykes; they had planted olives and vines, and fruit trees — 
their labour boimd them to the soil. 

Most of what man puts into the soil, however, is not in 
the country, but in the town. Not our modem town only, in 
which on an equal area the wealth amounts to a thousand 
times the labour and capital of the agriculturist, but in a 

' I cannot refrain from recommending that these reaaons should not be aitli- 
held from oar youths, as is generaUy the case. I, at least, cannot remember 
^^rtx to hare been told at school a single word about the immense Talne of the 
town for the history of civilization; and I must confess to my own shame 
that it is only on the present occasion that I have realind it to its fiUl 
•ztent 
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lesser degree the town in the first period of its existence. 
Even if the houses in their original form of timber repre- 
sented ever so small an amount of time and labour, the 
construction of walls^ banks, and ditches had cost all the 
more time and labour — too much to leave behind in order to 
start work afresh elsewhere, quite apart from the defenceless- 
ness of the people during the march. With the introduction 
of stone as building material instead of wood, which, histori- 
cally speaking, has probably been very gradual (walls of the 
town, temples, public buildings, private houses, paving of 
streets), the relation between man and his soil assumes still 
larger proportions, the highest of which it is capable. Of all 
the ties which bind mankind to the soil stone is the strongest. 
A town of stone is a stone clamp which for ever rivets the 
inhabitants inextricablv to itself. I know of no instance in 

m 

history in which a city has been abandoned by its inhabitants 
of their own free will; a fragment might emigrate in case 
of over-population, but the rest remained in the town. No 
city in the wide world has gone to ruin through the inhabi- 
tants forsaking it, but only because the fire and sword of the 
enemy have swept them off the face of the earth, or the force 
of the elements — earthquakes and the violence of the waters — 
has destroyed them. In this sense we may say that every city 
is built for eternity. Even the smallest modem towns have this 
lot of the "eternal city" in store for them. Eome has the 
advantage over them only in a longer past: the future 
prospect is the same; the storms which once threatened 
the existence of cities belong to a martial period which lies 
far behind us. 

So it is that the town forms the chief definite cause of the 
settlement of a people. If the Teutons had known towns, 
history would have nothing to relate of the emigration of 
whole German tribes, with their old men, their women, and 
their children; but they did not know them, and therefore 
it was easy for them to forsake a land in which they left 
nothing behind. Their wooden houses were so constructed 
that they could be taken to pieces and packed into their 
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bollock -carls. The Grc-eks, Italians, and Gaula did not leave 
their homes when they had once obtained thorn — they could 
not, becjiiisi; they were tied tn them by the cities which they 
had builu 

Secondly, 1 wiah to emplioaize the inn>ortance of the town 
for the realiy.ation of the law nf the division of labour, which 
liaa hifiloricatly reached perfection only with and in the town, 
sinc« it alone affordx the requisite conditions. The agricul- 
turist "f remote ages himself provided all his own necessaries ; 
but in coiinte of lime domestic industry gave rise to certain 
liaodicmfts which req;iired special skill, such as that of the 
blacksmith, who, historically, was the $rst artizau (Vulcan!). 
Hut the existence of the ortizan in rural districts was and 
always will be a precarious one ; he begins to thrive only in 
the town, which secures to him, in adtlition to the possibility 
of oert^ti and increasing work, facilities for procuring the 
iieoesaary utensils, tools, materials, the manufactures of 
nm«hant8 and other craftsmen, whose competition gives him 
an incentive to perfect himself as far as [loesible : an incentive 
which Uio countryman lacks; he knows nothing either of 
divisioD of labour or of competition. Thus the artizan 
of necessity aottlea in towns, his appointed place. The same 
applies tu the tradesman, who in nncient times, as pedlar. 
hawked his goods from house to house : from him have 
developed the established merchant of our city, the tradesman 
with his shop, and the wholesale dealer with his warehouse. 
Handicrafts and commerce seek customers no longer — they are 
Bonjjht; and for them, as for the nation, the town implies 
aettlfmteut — migration is at an end. Experience leads them 
to btanch oB* more and more; the law of division of labour 
fulfils itself in ever-increasing proportions. From the material 
handicruft with which it startetl, it tues to the int«llectaal, 
and linAlly includes all branches of combiuMl human cHbrt: 
oomnumM!, art, scicnct^t, and Htatcstnansliip- 

The ancient Aryan knew nu tuwns; neither did the Gt-rmans 
«t the time of Tacitus: therefore neither of thorn ever got 
b^ond the first principles of civilixation. Babylonians and 
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Egyptians were acquainted with towns in the very earliest 
times; hence the flourishing state of their civilization: and 
so we need no longer remain in the dark as to whence came 
the extraordinary advance in civilization amongst the Greeks, 
Latins, and Celts over the Teutons : they had towns. Their 
possession of them at such a very early period was due to their 
intercourse, direct or indirect, with the two Eastern civilized 
nations, which intercourse was denied to the Teutons and 
to the Slavs. 

A third feature must be added to complete the picture of 
the town, one which is of special interest, as it is the only 
one which the Greeks and Bomans make prominent : the town 
as the seat of refined manners. According to both nations 
the town produces a different man from that produced by the 
country. The townsman is well-mannered: the countryman 
unpolished. The contrast between these two is clearly 
exhibited in the Greek and Latin languages: ay peiog and 
?iomo rustiem (» boorish, imcouth, clumsy, coarse), and 
currew^ and wrbarms (urbanitas == -polite, well-mannered, 
courteous). Aristophanes gives us a lively picture of the 
bearing of the countryman — ^his brawling and shouting when 
he comes to town, and his uncouth manners. The ancient 
conception which attributes the origin and home of cour- 
tesy to the town is confronted in modem languages, both 
Bomance and Germanic, by another, which makes the Court 
the historical centre of good manners: cortesiCy courtoisie, 
cortesy (from cw7^m= court), etc, courteousness ^ from court, 
gallantry from ^ate= court-dress. Which of the two state- 
ments is correct ? Language cannot lie ; in matters in which 
the people have a voice it always hits the truth ; and this is 
so here. Both statements are correct : each for its own time. 
With the Greeks and Bomans it has in fact been the 
town to which they owe the origin of their refinement. 

^ From the two names for towns {(Lrrv and ir6Xis) the Greeks employed 
the one in the form of the ac^ective in the above sense, and the other in 
•woKvriKbi in the sense of political culture of the townsman. 

* That derived from the idea of knightly courtesy {cavaUereteOf cheveleresque) 
points more to sentiment than to outward manners. 
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But not an ordinary town, although no doubt even this 
stamps its people with a type different from that of the 
country folk — stamps even the educated, who, like the country 
clergyman and surgeon, have no intercourse except with each 
odier. Bceotia had towns, and yet the Boeotian was an ill-bred, 
IxMrish rustic compared with the Athenian. It was therefore 
not the town, as such, which exercised this influence ; but the 
town in question was Athens — Athens, the city of the world, 
the metropolis of intelligence. Similarly with r^ard to Bome. 
Which of the residential cities of the Middle Ages has been 
able to compete with them in these two respects ? Compared 
with them the other cities were but country towns, whilst 
these two deserved the name of republican capitals and 
residential cities. There was only one residential city in the 
Middle Ages which could compare with them — Constantinople; 
and from Constantinople the Western countries have obtained 
their courtly manners: in not one of their courts have they 
originated — all have either directly or indirectly borrowed 
them from the Byzantine Court. ^ 

The first to do this was Theodoric, who had been educated 
at the Byzantine Court, and presented his Ostro-Goths with 
the Byzantine Court ceremonials. By the same route, and 
by marriage with Byzantine princesses, good manners reached 
the other Courts of the Middle Ages ; Constantinople was the 
High School of good breeding — a place of t;ducatiou for the 
"unlicked cubs" of the North. But even in Constantinople 
Court ceremonial was not original; its history dates back to 
the Imperial Court of liome, from that to the then Persian 
Court, which, in its tuni, received it through Cyrus and Darius^ 
from the Babylonian Court Tlie spirit which animates it 
stiimps it as a Semitic growth ; it is the spirit of submission 
and self-abasement ; while the social forms of the Aryans are 
founded on the idea of self-esteem and equality. Our modern 
forms of submissiveness in social intercourse an^ of Oriental 
origin; not emanating from the people, but artificially incul- 

^ I give in the following the reeults of luy historical rostsarrhes concerning 
aociAl forms u treated in th<* aecond volume of my Ziretk im Reeki. 
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cated by the Court. For a second time the influence of the 
East upon the West with r^ard to the forms of social 
intercourse has been witnessed in Spain by means of the 
influence of the grave punctilious demeanour of the Moors. 
The Spanish grandtzza is the ofibpring of Byzantinism mingled 
with Arabism. But eveiywhere it is the Court which has 
influenced the style of the people, not changed it. Courtly 
manners must not be r^arded as the essence of the good 
breeding of the people which has forced itself into the higher 
classes of society; but they were matured at Court, and 
thence have descended to lower classes, with whom they had 
business transactions, and through them to the people at large. 
In this manner the Courts have become the High Schools of 
good breeding: one might almost lay down the maxim: As 
the Court, so the peopU. In the habits of the common people 
may be detected how the Court, to which in this respect they 
owe their training (both in temporal and spiritual matters), 
has been occupied ; ^ just as we may detect the absence of that 
influence with nations which never possessed a Court (the 
Swiss and the North Americans). Most Courts have derived 
their refined manners from other Courts— during the last 
century and a half from the French Court, where princes and 
noblemen's sons were sent to be polished, as they were once sent 
to Constantinople. . Only the Italian Court during the time of 
the Benaissance, and in conjunction with it the French Court 
— especially that of Louis XIV., who prided himself upon 
being the most polished gentleman of his kingdom, an opinion 
which he never renounced — retain an independent position 
in this respect. These two Courts — thanks to their know- 
ledge and appreciation of art and science — have freed courtly 
manners from Byzantinism, under which they as well as 
national manners would otherwise have languished much 
longer ; they mark a turning-point in the history of courtesy : 
the transition of the submissiveness of Byzantine-Oriental 
manners to the Old Aryan idea of self-esteem, which was 

1 1 must deny myself a closer ez*mination of this subject. Anyone wishing 
to test it by examples will find my statements confirmed. 
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never lost sight of by Greeks or Romans ia their time of 
proeperity, and which forma an element in the good breeding 
vi\ the present day. 

All this shows that the mor« modem langu^es, with their 
derivation of "' courteouaness " from "Court," are historically 
quite correct. When Greeks and Romans speak of the " town " 
itiBtead of the Court, which at the time of their zenith of fame 
was unknown to them, the diflcreQce ia not so great as appears 
at first Hight. The " town " which they had in view was not a 
town of tho ordinary kind; it was either Athens or Home, 
which, for the time being, occupied in every respect the same 
position as one of the largest capitals and residential cities 
occupies now — the centre of all authority, of all political power, 
the rtnitswrus of the master-spirits in all spheres of life, 
national as well as foreign, the metropolis of intelligence, the 
seat of luxmy, of social representation, and of high Ufa We 
may, therefore, look upon them as the capitals and residential 
cities of antiquity, a counterpart of Monarchy on BepubUcan 
so3; and, viewed in this light, the ancient conception of the 
Town and the modem notion of the Court as the school of good 
tneeding join hands — they amalgamate in the capital of the 

3. Tht Wooden Bmue and the Stone Souk. 
{ 22. Our inquiries have so far revealed two contrasts in 
tht outward life of Aryans and Babylonians (1) pastoral and 
agricoltural pursuiUi, and (2) vilLs^ and town life, both of 
EHT-reaching influence in r^)ect of civilisation and mttional 
Witli tlie second is closely connected a third, 
•t fit«t sight appears of but little importAuce, and 
will be shown, is of vciy considerahlu sigiiiticance — 
Itrast between the Wooden House and the Stone House;, 
two contrasts are not synonymous : there are towtu 
which in reality consist only of wooden houses — as, for instanoe, 
ia SiberLu; and even in CoosUntinopIe they occupy a large 
ana, On tJie other hand, there are viUagtt built entirely of 
■tone hoa»». Whether, however, there be nol some Donnection, 
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if not between the village and the wooden house, at any rate 
between the town and the atone house, the following will 
disclose, its object being to answer the question : Why did the 
Aryans know only villages, whilst the Mesopotamians were 
acquainted with towns? 

If the question were raised : Where was stoue moat likely to 
be first used as building material? — where Nature provided il. 
ready to hand, or where she withheld it ? who would have any 
doubt OB to the answer ? And yet it would not l>e the con-ect 
one. Nature famished the Aryans with stone, in the stony 
rocks of their mountains, but withheld it from the Mesopo- 
tamians in their stoneless plains ; and yet the Aryans built of 
wood, the Mesopotamians of stone. It is easier to cut down 
wood than to break stone, and this gives us the key to the 
problem why the Aryans employed wood and despised stone. 

If the Mesopotamians had had the same choice, the residt 
would have been the same; but Nature denied it to them. In 
the southern part of the land, which at one time had beeit 
covered by the sea, no forest ever existed, and in the northern 
part, where doubtless it had existed in remote ages, it had at 
an early date yielded place to the plough. In the fruitful 
plains — and no more fruitful land could be found than tlie 
alluvial soil of the Tigris and Euphrates — no forest could have 
long remained; it was driven more and moi* towards the 
mountains before the plough, which could not follow it there. 
Only fruit trees and date palms, which by their produce pay 
for the ground they occupy, could hold their own ; ' but of 
timber, which the forest alone can supply in adequate quantities, 
there was none ;' woodlands did not exist in those regions.* 

' Oil and dates are oflon qaot«d an matUra of legal tranaaetioas ui 
Babylonian law. How important a part in the estimation of the people the 
Ihlit tree plajod iu primitivu times is shown in tho Old Testament story ol 
Paradise, in which the firat man fed on fruit. The prototype of Paradise is thr 
Irnit and pleasure-garden of the Babylon iana, 

* As to how the demand was supplied for building aud other purposes, seu 
page 1S3 t;j. For large public buildings, of which 1 uliall sjicak later, no wood 
was used— they wtre built entirely of stone ; bat in private houses it was needed 
to cooetruct the floorings between the different storeys (in Babylon regularly 3-4. 
in 1^ and Carthage 5-6) and the roofs. "Wood did sot oonie to be applied for 
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But stone also waa withheld from them by Nature. In the 
low lands there were no rocks from which it could have been 
hewn. The traveller of to-day meets with hardly a single 
Btoue theru. And yet it was at this spot that stooe-architecture 
first saw the light thousands of yeai-s before it appeared 
(uuongst tlie Aryans, not only the Aryan mother-nation, but 
also the Aryans of Europe (see below). The Semites, when 
they entered the laud, found it already known to the Akkadian- 
Sumeriaus, and from them the Egj'ptiaos seem also to have 
received it. And bo the name of a people, with which we 
became acquainted but a few years ago, is coupled with the 
glory of ha^nng contributed one of the most important advances 
in the pn^rcss of civilization, and that at a time when the 
rest of mankind was still buried in sleep. 

The means by which they attained it was the employ- 
ment of clay for the preparation of an artificial stone, of bricks, 
and of asphalt as mortar. Mention is made of this in the 
Old Testament at the building of the Tower of BabeL There 
waa no lack of asphalt springs in the country. And so the 
stepmotherly treatment of Nature, which had withheld from 
mankind the natural building materialB, wood and stone, 
became an incentive to them to use their intellect, and 
artificially to provide themselves with what waa necessary. 
Matare'fl disfavour became a blessiug to the Semite, even as 
her favour bei-aine a curse to the Aryan — Nature bad made 
life too easy for him I 

vtMio puipons, inch u colnmiu, w«inK»U&g«, itaniM, iraiLljr dmn uid ^blc^ 
naCQ Um tima of Uw Phtsnloiuu, nko had ■ nutnul j>roviil*d for thcni ia UiB 
*iiMn «f LobkBoD, which oonld not be rivftllcd eliovhora. Bow dsap ui 
to[Wf(oB time edifiom, in whioh timbar-irork prsdomiiutal, moM h«VB nuul* 
Vpon Ilia kmytiva kings, tbi inh&biUnta of diatricta dMtitnU of wood, !a olaar 
bin tlw drBomibuuM that they, regudlcw of the dlfflculUea attandlng tha 
baa^Mct of wood, inmudiatelj vougbt to oonatrruit nmiUr buildtn{[i at homa " 
(TmitAa Fumklcn, Dit UvlHttKaik Vvnkr-Atinu im AlUrtum, p. B. 
Innabrncli, 1891). (For a mora doUilod aooonat of lit* application! of wood 
bj Uw Phmciciatu mb the mnm book, pp. P-IB.] Tha work bIhi affania 
ttwtlmonf u Ii> the wid« itiltiMlaB which thi* PbeMtielan at;!* of archiUcton 
obt^aod (Aala Hinor, Gncoo, Italy). 

■ Bridanoc of tha mua, out hitbirto notieeJ, b found in thv Babjloniu 
aotmaX «f tha Dalaga, wban Tafkranoa ia made to tha ' baaata of tha JltU ' (nM 
«fth»>brM()(«M|38|. 
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Bricks were manufactured in two ways — by a process of 
drying in the sun, and by burning in the oven (fire-brick). 
The former method, as being the simpler, easier, and less 
perfect, is thought to have been the original ; the latter, as 
the more artificial and more perfect, the later ; but it is certain 
that it was also known in the earliest times.^ What was 
requisite was a suitable oven or kiln, and we may presume 
that such kilns were found in every city; they were needed, 
not merely for the burning of bricks, but also for the clay 
tablets on which all business -records were inscribed ( § 25). 
In the Old Testament they are frequently mentioned: the 
well-known "fiery furnace," large enough to hold three men, 

could have been nothing but a brick-kiln. %^^^ » )fV<A'{tw ^^''*'^*'''^^i 
The stone baked in the oven had the advantage over the*^**^"^ 
sun-baked stone in hardness, firmness, and durability. To ^^' 
what degree these qualities were secured is shown by finds 
in Babylon, Nineveh, and elsewhere: up to the present day 
they excite our admiration for their indestructibility. The 
process of burning had a further advantage — it made it 
possible to give the stone a glaze, and, by means of the difierent 
colours used for that purpose, to produce a certain decorative 
eflfect* On the other hand, the manufacture of fire-brick in 
these r^ons, destitute as they were of wood, was handicapped 
by the necessarily high price of fuel, rendering it considerably 
more expensive than that of the sun -burnt stones, which 
anyone could make for himself by drjring his bricks in the 
sun. The former was, therefore, used only for public buildings, 
and even here the intervening spaces were filled up with 
sun-burnt stones, while the dwelling houses in Babylon were, 

^ The Old Testament makes mention of them in connection with the building 
of the Tower of Babel (Oenesis xL 8) : ** And they said one to another, Go to, 
let us make brick, and bum them thoroughly. And they had brick for stone, 
and slime had they for mortar." For the correct translation, sec Franz 
Dilftzsoh's Neue^ Kommefntar aher OeneriSf p. 280. Leipzig, 1882. 

* An example of this is found in the records of the ancients as to the temples 
of Nebuchadnezzar. In this temple of the seven spheres of heaven and earth, 
each storey was decorated with differently coloured bricks from bottom to top — 
black, orange, red, gold, white, dark blutf, and silver. (Hommel, loc ciL, 
p. 116.) 
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like tboee of the Jews, no donbt conatmcted of sun-stoneB. 
We find fire-brick work in the earliest times also amongst 
the Egyptians. From the Old Testament we know that the 
people of Israel, daring the Egyptian bondage, had to perform 
task labour (Exodus i 14 : " And they made their lives bitter 
with hard service, in mortar and in brick"); and the oldest 
extant Egyptian pyramid (that of Sakkara) is built of fire- 
brick.^ The use of fire-brick in a countiy so rich in natural 
stone as Egypt is too remarkable a phenomenon to be passed 
by without seeking some explanation of it Why was fire- 
brick employed when the natural stone was ready to hand? 
No other explanations ofifer themselves excepting the one 
suggested by Hommel, who sees in it " the remains of a former 
habit contracted in a place of abode where no other material 
was available," or the assumption that the Egyptians obtained 
the art of fire-brick building from the land where Nature herself 
ordained it, and where it was familiar from the very earliest 
times — that is from Mesopotamia; and this seems to me the 
more likely of the two hypotheses. From the earliest times, 
intercourse took place between Egyptians and Semites.' The 
art of brick-burning might in this way have been brought 
by means of the Jews from Babylon to Egypt;' and during 
the time of their Egyptian bondage, it was they who had to 
make and bum the bricks for their masters (Exodus L 14). 
This view is confirmed by the earliest shape of the Egyptian 
p}Tamids as preserved in that of Sakkara ; it was that of the 
Babylonian tower or temple - tower ; thence the straight- 
lined pyramid issued later, the protrusions of the different 
storeys being sloped down.^ Thus the first period of Egyptian 
architecture is characterized by its similarity to the Babylonian 
in two important points — in the use of bricks, and in the 
temple - tower. In the second period quarry -stone takes 

' HOMMKL, loe, ciL, p, IS. 

' The Old Testament story relates how Abraham went into Egypt (OenaiB 
zii. 10) ; and again the children of Jacob (Genesis zlii. 2 ; zliii. 2). 

' The Old TesUment story transfers it from the building of the Tower of 
Babel (Genesis zL) to the time of their first separation from Babylon, i.«., 
before Abraham's journey into Egjrpt. 

* niostrated by Hommkl, Ice, ciL, p. It, 
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the place of brick, and the pyramid that of the storeyed 
building. If, in addition to this, we take into account that 
our extant Egyptian records date back only to about 2700, 
whilst the Babylonian go back to about 3800,^ we can 
scarcely doubt the historical priority of Babylonian over 
Egyptian architecture, and accord to the Babylonians 
(Akkadian-Sumerians) the glory above claimed for them (p. 99), 
of having in architecture become the teachers of all the 
nations of the world, without any exception. The people 
were fully aware of their surpassing ability in this direction, 
evidence of which I find in the Old Testament story of the 
building of the Tower of Babel. The tower (a storeyed 
temple) had to ''reach unto heaven, and let va make vs a 
name** (Genesis xi 4.) 

The idea evidently was to construct a building which should 
excite the astonishment of all nations, and show them that 
in architecture the Babylonian was not deterred by the most 
difficult of problems. God Himself comes down to view the 
work (xi 5), and He is wroth over the presumption and 
arrogance of mankind, and resolves to put a violent end to 
the building by confusing the tongues of the children of men, 
so that they may no longer understand one another. 

L^nd is not a mere "baseless fabric"; it starts from 
concrete facts, from historical events, existing institutions, 
linguistic expressions, which it explains, embellishes, and 
remodels in its own way. Let us consider the building of 
the Tower of Babel with this in our minds : the legend must 
contain the germ of a historic fact. Of its three prominent 
features — the height of the contemplated structure, the fact 
that it remained imfinished, and the confusion of tongues — 
the first is historically beyond all dispute ; structures of such 
height as those in Babylon were nowhere to be found in the 
then known world.^ The second feature we are enabled to 

^ According to Hommel, loe, cU., pp. 12, 13. 

' On the fortifications see § 24. With them the height is obviously an 
object But why this extraordinary height of the temple (estimated by 
Strabo for the Temple of Belus at 600 feet) ? This question I hope to answer 
in S 24. 
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verity by a recent discovery — the account by Nebuchadnezzar 
(griodstODe) in which he states that ho has accomplished the 
building of a structure commenced in remote antiquity by 
some ancient king, and left unfinished,' and " in later years " 
fiUlen into ruin — it is the seven-storeyed glazed and coloured 
temple -tower referred to above {p. 100, note 2), the only 
one which history records as uncompleted- The fact that 
such a mighty piece of work should have been abandone^I 
after it had been commenced was so remarkable a fact that 
it is no more to be wondered at that the remembrance of it 
remained fixed in the mind of the Jewish people (who, 
according to the Old Testament version of the national 
tradition, soon after left Babylon), than tliat the- legend 
ttbuuld seek to explain its cause. Witli tliis purpose it made 
uae of the divinely - decreed confusion of tongues. This 
fefttnre of the legend must also bu founded on some historical 
fact, and I think it may be detected in the multitude of 
languages which were then spoken in Babylon, and which at 
n common work of this kind, in which the whole population 
hod to take part, would naturally be prominently noticeable^ 
and consequently inseparably connected in the mind of the 
people with the memory of the building. Even the native 
papulation of Babylon spoke different languages — the Semite 
a different one from the Sumerian, and the Samerian from 
the Cossaer.* Now it is exceedingly probable that the 
Babylonians liad the drudgery of the building executed by 
HubJDgated tribes ( § 23), just as the Egyptians utilized tlie 
•lews, and thus there were nddud to the languages of the 
native free population their own peculiar idioms; so that in 
very fact a confusion ot tongues reigned at the building of 
the Tower, Ac«wrding to the naive popular view to which 

' K*ea Dim the itnu^mv, nitb onlj foor vitsnt (tony*, rnchea ISO bet 
■bora tb» i>Uln (HnKiiKi., lot. cii., p. IIS). Thii author doai not regmrd thii 
M the tmrer of Ui« 01(1 Tcatuuent Icgmd, bat linila it in KOOthar arM mora 
ttapariDC ■(ruetiiiT (tJ»t of SagUU), (p. 117) \ but thii Tlmr biImm Um ctmmI 
foiBt— til* hMtnic nl«raDor to the contiDn ot the baiUiug: in Um KMwr 
•buuEuie wc on fiml it, but not in ibii on*. 

■ HOMMH. Ak. tO., pp. B, 7. 
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the Mosaic record (Genesis xi. 1) on this occasion gives 
expression, the whole earth till then was ''of one language 
and of one speech." (Genesis xL 1). This indicated the way 
the legend had to deal with the contradictory fact that at 
the time of the building several languages were spoken: 
God confused the tongues of the children of men, to put 
an' end to the work which they had planned in their pre- 
sumptuousness, and which had called forth His wrath. In 
this way not only the multitude of languages, but also the 
cessation of the building, are explained, and the one explana- 
tion meets both points. 

For the present I will leave the architecture of the 
Babylonians, intending later to enter more fully into a 
description of it: for my immediate object the testimony so 
far obtained will suffice. In remote antiquity the Babylonians 
were already acquainted with the art of masonry. We might 
assume that the Aryan mother-nation was ignorant of it in 
the original home, even if it could not be traced in a direct 
way (p. 22), from the fact that the daughter-nation, when it 
settled in Europe, was not acquainted with it — some branches 
not even well on in historic times. The fact is too important 
for me to omit proving in detail. The contrast between 
timber work and masonry is for many thousands of years 
closely connected with the distance in civilization between 
the Aryans and the Semites. It has so wide a bearing that 
one could hardly believe it at first sight, and, to my mind, 
this has so far not been duly acknowledged. 

It was with the Greeks that timber work first gave place 
to masonry. They learnt it from the Phoenicians and tlie 
Egyptians, with whom they were the first Indo-Europeans 
to come into contact. According to the opinion of competent 
judges, the influence of timber work can be clearly noticed, 
even in Greek architecture of later times, in the columns 
and beams, which were designs of timber work executed iu 
stone. 

The oldest sanctuary of Delphi was a hut made of laurel 
branches; and even in historic times, according to Pliny 
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{S. 2i. xxxvl 15, 23), the town hall of the Oy^icana 
{^liKfvritptov) was a woocleo structure after the plan of 
the Germanic houses, which admitted of l>eing taken to 
pieces. 

The LatioB knew Dotbing at the time of their migration 
but timber work ; in the remains of tlieir underground 
setUcmenta which have been discovered in the plains of 
the Po there is not a trace of the use of stone or brick;' 
oad iho same is true even of the Romans during the regal 
period. The Temple of Vesta was originally a hut, with 
walls of wicker-work and roof of straw.* The rasa Ramidi, 
the curia Saliorum, and the Roman chapels of the Lart* 
eam/pUaioi^ are the soma How long a time wood prevailed 
in Rome is proved by the well-known statement of the 
XII. Tables, which identities the foreign building materia] 
then in use with tignum, le., beams of wood ; and I do not 
consider it at all improbable that the wooden house was at 
Uxat time counted by Romans, as by Teutous, among their 
morablo goods. In this way we might explain why the Uw, 
which is otherwise so correctly expressed, mentions only the 
Jtmdvs in the well-known decision upon the Dtueapvm of 
inmovable goods, when it would havo been so simple a 
matter to add aetUt.* 

Borne at the time of the invasion of the Oauls could 

* V. USLNo's DU Ibtliktr in <Ur Pihditm, p. 13. Barlin, 1879. 
■ Hklmq, be eit., p. S3. ■ md, \<. S3. 

• Ctcuu) ( TtTi. iv. 23)U thenforo right trhen ha nnurki: ''alia U^ (udn 

■MkcDiu citi^uuon of tlio Uw u derenrlwl hy him h>d at Iha *4v<uit of thi 
ila*i kooM Iwim mntkiptttd b; jnruta long licfor* him ; Mid banoe tbo tkot 
llM iatiag Ihr parioil of woodon •tniotaraa aomo otlinr litiililjiig had to Mm 
U» lh> bouM (t.*.,tb<> Mm* 41 iQ the CMC of 1,<0 do A.RD. (41, l)i "m 
f rtnifa fifnuu /lUAim tnatile ~) trrau aaivr to hare atrack than) ; and Uina It 
hftiWM that GaIDx {II. 43. S3) plaoa tha oqitivaleucB of atda anil /uwJiu ■■ 
hr iutk a* th* XIL Tablo*. tttjiiiolotciatj rmil the ilarivalioti of th* woM m^m 
to Uw root idk (itii) = to euOarna, to bum (Vakicikk, lac. cit., i. BS), and thia 
■igU ImiI to the auppaMtwD that the tvpnaautatioii of ths inHamniability of 
" bona* ha* Driginstxl Uid wwd — th« IWlotM oonat It anoDgM 

I aaMBBwd by lh« lereb— but Uio dMivatios fron the kMrth (MdM« 
probabkw 
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scarcely have fallen a victim to the flames if the town had 
not consisted mainly of wooden houses.^ 

The Celts of Strabo's time still lived in round huts made of 
planks and plaited rushes covered with straw.^ They employed 
stone only for their fortifications; but of entire stone walls 
they were ignorant, even in the time of Caesar.* The frame- 
work was made of wood, and stone and earth were used to fill 
it up. The Teutons remained one stage behind the Celts. 
When the latter had reached the stage of large fortified cities,^ 
the Teutons were still living in open hamlets and in wooden 
houses, which were so arranged as to admit of being taken to 
pieces and carried on buUock-carts during their march. The 
example of the Cizycans, quoted above, confirms the view 
that this custom, unknown to the mother-nation, dates from 
the period of migration of the daughter-nation. This is 
why the Teutons include the house among their ''movable 
goods." The house of the Teutons is the counterpart of the 
tent of the Nomads ; it recalls to our minds a people in whom 
the desire for wandering is always strong. Had the Teutons 
been acquainted with the stone house, they would not so 
readily have exchanged their place of abode for another, and 
the whole of German history would wear a diflferent aspect, for 
stone is (to repeat my former statement) a clamp which chains 
mankind to the soil A people that has got as far as stone 
houses, or even as far as stone fortifications, does not lightly 
desert all the labour that these represent. A portion of them 
may emigrate through over-population ; but a whole nation, or 
a whole tribe, never emigrates. If acquaintance with the art 

^ It is evident that masonry was at that time already in use for private 
honses from the fact that all citizens, according to Livy (v. 65), had per- 
mission to erect stone houses: ^^wsd mcUentieque caedendae, wnde quisque 
vellet" and that the State provided them with bricks for the purpose. The 
demolition of the city by fire about that time no doubt marks the transition 
from timber work to universal masonry. 

' Helbio, loc, eiLf ^, 2. 

* CoBAR De Bella OaH, vii. 28. According to Helbig they constructed their 
fortifications merely of wood and earth ; but Geesar expressly says **intervalla 
grandibua in/roTite Mxia effareiuntwr .... nTigulis aaxis interyeUia," 

* I refer to Alesia, p. 88. 
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of tnasotiry be assumed on the part of the Teutons, the whole 
chapter of the migrstiou of nations would be absent (rom 
history. 

With the wooden houBe of the Teuton is connected hiB 
isotnted living, which Tucitus ' emphasizes as a peculiarity of 
his. The reason for it has been sought In the desire for 
isolation inherent in the Teutons above all other uations. On 
the same principle we ought to accept it for the Greeks, for 
ihcy also, like the Teutons in ancient times, lived in open 
luinilels ; and this custom, according to the account of 
Thucydides, continued to pi-evaU amongst the tribes back- 
ward in civilization, dwelling in the north-west of Helios, 
until the time of the reloponnosian War. The true reason 
was indicated by Tacitus when h« attributed it to the dunger 
of fire.- The most casual con^demtion shows, as a matter of 
course, tliat, owing to this danger, wooden houses should not be 
built close to one another where space permits otherwise;^ and 
wen at the lowest stage of intelligence man has sense enough 
to guard gainst this danger and to make hi3 arrangements 
Rcoordiugly. It has therefore nothing to do with the alleged 
d«air8 for isolation on the part of the Teuton ; and if this 

' Otnuamia, IS: eo/uiU dtacrcli ae dietrti ; 
(•to-Kj'tiiuliwtKlcJ— in modeni Ungaage: "i 
ntii^t atuid iminadiately usit to ftnottiei'." 

• "AJmmit eatia iynM miuditim," Whon he xUs " »ti 

atdyicmiiti" b« majr lu«e hinlsd >t tlw negl>ot«d aitplicatioa of nl 

' Tlu ramlt of the cIimc [imiiinity of woodeo bouua io > town ia 

or tho detractive flroa in Coiulantinaplo anri the HomIui 
Id CoDiiUnlinoplf, according to a. |«regi»|>li which luu jut gfln* tha 
f tha Dawipapxn. the Qernun Hattdietrtfr-wrtiH has bran burnt down 
I in tha ogutM of thirty yean. Id Hoaoavr , during a fin in tiia y«ar 
I tluw 1000 hoona fell a pny to tha lUnin. In St. PetcmUurg flrta 
bt, aad to a acarcoly Icaa extent ara noi*, the orilor of the day : 
Btly t^ po1k« baro otdered a nl«r-b«fTel to be plaud ud Ihw coping 
r roof ; the harrel, hoir«T«', a geiiaratly emjity. u it ii too much troaUo 
for Ih* |«11m to aiKmUiii whethar tlin water ia raally ihars at not. Saiuok- 
BmKnaTUtnHA, Etatlatut uiUrr AltxontUr lit., ppi. 12, 3S8. Lriioig. 1891. 
An CBunple from antiquity ia altorded by Xantliua in Lycia, whiob waa tvloa 
hant dovn, wbaiwa TlioKAa Frisoiucd, la lila Xh' HdaUAnik t^ordtnutnit 
, p. t (tuubraok, 1S91], rightly tnfen that it mnat ban o 
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were really a peculiarity of his, the law of causality between 
himself and the detached dwelling should be reversed : it is not 
ht who is the cause of it, but it of him. Again, isolated living 
was the result of the wooden house, and we may take it that 
the old Aryans did not act differently in this respect from the 
Greeks, Teutons, and probably all other Indo-European nations 
of antiquity. Conclusive evidence of the dread the Teutons 
had of fire appears to me to be contained in the linguistic fact 
that the meaning of Ansteekung (contagion) in a metaphorical 
sense, viz., in sickness, is derived from the natural anstecken (to 
set fire to: Weigand, DetUsehes Worterhuh). Through fire, 
speech (i.^., the people) first became conscious of the meaning 
of Ansteekung, ie., the transfer of an evil from one to another 
by touch. 

The Babylonian did not know this danger. His stone house 
protected him from it The only contagion he dreaded was 
that of the pestilence, which is named first amongst the 
plagues decreed against the Babylonians by evil spirits; after 
it come floods, earthquakes, failure of crops, etc.;^ fire is 
not even thought of. Nor in the two lists of visitations, 
with which God threatens the people if they will not keep 
His commandments (in Levit. xxvi. and Deuteron. xxviii.), 
is fire mentioned. All conceivable evils are enumerated : 
pestilence, barrenness, famine, wild beasts, enemies, destruction 
of cities, poisoned air, locusts, vermin, worms; but of fire no 
mention is mada I do not remember having read of any 
case of fire in the Old Testament; neither do Babylonian- 
Assyrian accounts refer to any. How expressive is this 
twofold silence, illustrating, as it does, in a striking manner 
the contrast between the stone house of the Semite and the 
wooden house of the Aryan ! 

By none of the Indo-European nations has the wooden 
house been so long retained as by the Bussian. Until the 
present day, timber-work is the general rule in many parts 
of the Bussian Empire (for instance, in Siberia), excepting 
only churches and public buildings; even when founding 

^ HoMMXL, 2oe. eiC, p. 254. 
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St. Petersburg. Peter the Qreat, who in eveiything else copied 
Western Europeaa institutioas, adhered to the natioDal 
tradition ; and the wooden house which lie built for himself 
may to this day be seen, protected by a stone house built 
over it. 

What can be the reason that of all other Indo-Europeau 
nations the Russian alone has not renounced the old Aryan 
timber-work ? It cannot have been the difficulty of procuring 
stone (brick) materials, for tintber-work has been maintained 
where quarry - stone was easily available, ajiart from the 
possibility of procuring bricks, which are obtainable almost 
everywhere. Nor can it liave been for lack of knowledge 
of masonry, which was, on the contrary, promoted by the 
long - established intercourse between Slavs and Byzantines. 
No other reason seems to remain (for we can hardly advance 
the easier heating process of the wooden house as an advantage 
over the stone house) than the greater ease and cheapness 
of ltd construction, which, considering that an entire nation 
allowed itself to be influenced by such a motive in favour 
of employing the inferior material, is synonymous with a 
tendency to indolence, a dread of heavy labour, which are 
indeed characteristics of the Russian people (Book VII.). 
The Church alone has uDdurstood how lo cnliat for itself the 
working facultiee of the people ; all buildings belonging to 
it, both churches and monasteries, were from time im- 
Btemorial built in stone. And they have well repaid Uie 
people. 

Daring the oppression of the Mongols, the monasteries, 
toTtJSed according to the pattern of the old fortresses, rendered 
ineatimable services ; they were the only bulwarks which 
TOiBted the invaders, and formed the centre of the nation's 
■kn^le for independence. Stone has gloriously vindicated 
in KtMsia the virtue ascribed to it as a moans of fortification 
(p. 90). It shaLtcrcd the onset of the Mongols ; without it 
tiny would have prevailed. 

I will sum up tliu results of my discussions in one sentence : 
For thousands of years the distance in the degrees of civilixation 
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between Aiyans and Semites turns upon the difference between 
timber-work and stone-masonry ; where the former gives place 
to the latter, it is through the direct or indirect contact of the 
Aryans with the Phoenicians and Egyptians, and it has become 
a guide to determine the chronological order in which it takes 
place (Greeks, Bomans, Celts, Teutons, Slavs). The following 
view reverts to the stone-masonry of the Babylonians. This 
is in order to add to the above-mentioned technical side of 
architecture the other side, which alone justifies me in 
bringing this matter within my horizon : that of civilization. 

The wooden house of the Aryan is not of the slightest 
interest in the history of civilization; it has hindered rather 
than helped it on its way. But for the Babylonian, masonry 
is a civilizing factor of the first importance Stone, we might 
Almost say, has become the comer-stone of the Babylonian 
world. Everywhere the historian is bound to refer to it, as 
will be shown more fully hereafter. 

4. ArckiUdtuTt in Babylon. 

(a) Building Tradb — Sabbath Rest — Mbasurbmbnt of Time. 

§ 23. The construction of the Aryan hut demanded neither 
heavy labour nor skilL Anybody could easily make it for 
himself. But it was another thing with the mighty structures 
of the Babylonians; there both labour and skill were needed 
in the highest degree. Each of those buildings contained 
more sweat than the Aryans shed in a thousand years! — 
the scorching Mesopotamian sun took care that it trickled 
freely down the labourers' brows, and thousands of hands had 
to work together for years to complete such structures as the 
temple -towers, the palaces, and hanging gardens of the kings, 
and the walls of Babylon (see below), which put even the 
former into the shade. ^ The art of building was an addition 
to the heavy labour which agriculture laid upon the people, 

^ According to the Biblical acconnt of the building of Solomon's Temple, three 
thousand officers were employed to survey the work of eighty thousand builders 
in stone and wood and seventy thousand labourers. The building took seven 
years to complete. 
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agaiust which the Aryan had nothiog to set beyond the 
ordnoiis task of watching and tendiug his flocks. It is surely 
not too much to say that the work performed by the two 
peoples iu the course of a. thousand years stands in the 
ratio of a hundred to one. A)id those who realize wliat Ubour 
means for a people will understand why I grant to the extra- 
ordinary difiference in the maniml performances of the Aryans 
and Semites a proportionate influcQce upon their respective 
national characters.* 

But zeulous hands alone were not sufficient for the accom- 
plishment of the^ structures. The plans of the building had 
to be made, the measurements fixed, the weight of the 
enormous masses of stone which the ground had to bear iu 
order to make the foundation sure had to be calculated, and 
the execution of tlie work had to be superintended and 
surveyed by competent persons; iu short, there was need 
(A the expert as well as the laboui-er to whose shai'e the rough 
work fell, and by the side of the builder the architect. And 
flo architecture in Babylon necessarily led to division of labour. 
This is the earliest historical instauce we know of the 
wpamtion of head and hands, of the realization of Uie law 
of division of labour on a large scale, and of the contrust 
between building proper and architecture. 

In the first place I will consider building proper. The 
points which I have to bring forward are somewhat prob- 
lenialical, since I can supply no direct proofs for my 
■tatemeuta; and the question therefore will be whether the 
intxinsic reasons offered outweigh the absence of positive 
historical evidence. 

We learn from the Old Testament that during their boudagu 
in Egypt th« Jews were empluj(.-d by the ^yptiana to execute 
Uk rougher parts of their butldit)}; operations. Tosk-mnstcnt 
wore set over theni U* supervise their work (Exodus i. 
11), and of the twvcii days of tliu week one was granted to 
tbem u a day of mA (Deuteroii. v. Id). Herein we get an 
idn of tfao organization of the building industry among the 
' I will rerut to thii atpin {\S 91, 31). 
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E^ptians, and I have no doubt it took the same form in 
Babylon. 

It has been proved above (p. 101) that the Egyptians 
acquired the art of brick-building and the originaJ shape 
of their subsequent pyramids, the temple -towers, from the 
Babylonians; and, bearing this in mind, a high degree of 
probability must be granted to the assumption that the same 
was the case with r^ard to the organization of the building 
industry. The Babylonians must also have employed for their 
rough building work conquered tribes, which they imported for 
the purpose, and then compelled to work under the survey of 
taskmasters in exchange for the bare necessaries of life. The 
advantage of laying the burden of rough labour upon foreign 
tribes instead of having it performed by free men for wages, 
which in the case of these gigantic buildings might have 
exhausted the richest treasuries,^ was too obvious to escape the 
notice of the practical Babylonians. The removal of the Jews 
during the time of the Babylonian exile is a well-known 
example of the transportation of whole tribes to Babylon.' 

^ My less well-informod readers will gain some idea of these stractures from 
the walls of Babylon and the waterworks, not to speak of several other public 
buildings. As to these I foUow Hibt, OesdiickU der Baukunst bei den Alten^ 
voL i. pp. 134-158. Berlin, 1821. The circumference of the outer walls 
amounted, according to Herodotus, to 480 stadia (= nearly 60 English miles). 
In addition to the town proper, which again was surrounded by inner walls 
not much inferior in strength, it encompassed an area set apart for fruit 
and pasture land, for the purpose of supplying food in case of a siege, the 
circumference of which was about twenty times as great as that of the city 
itself. The height of the walls, according to the lowest estimate of the 
ancients, measured 300 feet ; according to the estimate of Herodotus, which 
is scarcely more trustworthy, 200 yards, which Pliny alters into 200 feet 
As regards the width, the estimates vary from 32 to 100 feet. Four four-horse 
chariots could pass each other on it. Besides this there were 250 towers, each 
10 yards higher than the waU, and 100 gates of bronze. In order to throw 
a bridge over the Euphrates, which divided the city into two parts, beneath 
which there was a tunnel leading from one fort to the other, they had 
temporarily led the river into an artificial lake, which had the double object 
of collecting the superfluous water in case of unusually high floods, and of 
letting it out into the canals in case of scarcity of water. 

' But they were not employed in hard labour ; at any rate the Old Testa- 
ment makes no mention of it ; and this is not to be wondered at, since only 
the more distinguished were brought to Babylon, while small folk remained in 
the country. 
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Possibly tiiis had already been the lot of the primitive 
inhabitants of the country, the Akkadians and Sunierians, 
Hubjugated by the Semitea; but in any case it is more than 
probable ttiat a powerful nation, euch as the Babylonian at 
the time of its zenith, should have tlirown the burden of their 
building operfttions on to the sboutdera of others.' Hard labour 
hu throughout the whole of antiquity been performed by 
captives; the acquisition of cheap labour wus once the principal 
motive of war (nian-huntiug), as it is at tlie present day in Africa. 

The labourer could not work every day throughout the year. 
He would have auccumbed under the burden of his toil: he 
needed a periodical day of rest. The seventh day was choeen 
for Ibis purpose, the familiar Jewish Sabbath. The derivation 
of the word from the Assyrian sa^oUte = rest, celebration, 
ahowB that the institution of a day of rest was originally 
Babylonian, not Jewish. Six days a man shall labour, on 
the seventh he shall rest. It has been attempted to bring 
this Baying of the seven days' week of the liabylouians in 
ooniicction with the seven planets, otdy it is not clear what 
the pbncls have in common with the or^^auization of labour. 
However, even osauming that the days have been named after 
ibeoi. the institution that six were for labour and one for rest 
cmtuiot in any way be connected with them. To explain the 
institution we must, I think, abandon the number seven, and, 
sUuting from the number six, try to discover the reason why 
tb(! Babylonians fixed the number of working days at va, 
I believe they were guided in this — as they were in thmr 
dirision of the day into twelve houra (see below), of the 
year into twelve months, of the mitu into sixty itukeU — by the 
dnodecima] system. Twelve, and even nine, working days were 
loo many;* therefore they chose six. A nation with the 
dficinia] eysUMU would have chosL-n five 

' TUi »u done by ibe AwTmn Eini; Smnadwrib with tht wV'CaptJTC* of Um 
ImhI d Chaiti wlirn Imllding oanhipL F. Dkutbkii, W» lagJf Ar^(M(l), 

^ 7«. Lri|.»R, ias7. 

* In Uio timv ot LUe French RvroluUoB tl iru urorid thkt Ri4a onnat votfc 
MJBtKTaptnllr ror Dine dkyrL Vhui Ihmy nmaa th* illnnpt wflh Ui> taa- 
dij »fHra thrj h>4 to com* back to the aix mirktiig lUfik In Um kUw^ 
^pMon Um Mm* «i|iMi«De* b** Itan gHiMd. 
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It is beyond doubt that the seven days* week was a 
Babylonian institution; and it is equally certain that the 
seventh day was set aside as a day of rest,^ proof of which 
lies in the fact that it was so fixed for the labourers. 

No direct proof of this can be given; but the conclusions 
derived from what we know of the Jewish Sabbath are to my 
mind sufSciently convincing to place the fact beyond dispute.' 
We first meet with it among the Jews during their bondage 
in I^ypt as a day of rest &rom compulsory labour, and this 
meaning it has always retained for them. When Moses pre- 
sented its continued observance to the people when released 
from bondage, he referred expressly to the former institution 
by saying : " Bemember that thou wast a servant in the land 
of I^ypt." (Deuteron. v. 15.) It was thought of only as a 
day of rest from labour, not as a day of religious worship. 
The Christian Church has made it into the Sunday : to the 
Apostles this idea was still foreign. Nowhere does Moses 
pretend to devote the day to religious observances — merely to 
abstinence from labour ; and when he says : '* Thou shalt keep 
holy the Sabbath day" (Exodus xx. 8), this means nothing 
more than to follow the divine example, for God also rested 
on the seventh day (Exodus xx. 11); "wherefore the Lord 
blessed the Sabbath day and hallowed it"). To defile the 
Sabbath day is synonymous with " doing work." (Exodus xxxi 
14.) Even ox and ass shall rest on that day. (Exodus xxiii 
12), which has as little to do with the idea of worship as 
the injunction to follow the example set by God, who could 

^ Besides sdbcUtu, Dblitzsch, p. 72, brings forward a special argument 
derived from a gloss — that the seventh day, according to Babylonian- 
Assyrian usage, was a day of ''delightful, festive rest" I hope later on 
(§ 27), when speaking of the Babylonian flood, to contribute another argument, 
which, so far as I am aware, has not yet received notice. The flood comes to 
an end on the seventh day (the Sabbath) ; the gods who brought it about took 
their rest on that day. 

' The prevailing view which connects it with the seven planets is incorrect. 
Compare Wellhausen, Iteste arabischen Heidentumay part 3. Berlin, 1887. 
The hypothesis that the planets were worshipped is not sufficiently confirmed. 
The week is older than the names of its days. The names taken from the 
planets were afterwards distributed over the days upon a most ingenious, 
principle. 
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not worship Himself. In short, the Sabbath was a purely 
social institution, not appointed by God, but by meti; an 
institution of a social and political kind, like our present 
labour regulations. The Bame applies to the seventh year of 
rest, or Sabbath year, instituted by Moses.' 

Now, if the Sabbath had a social and political meaning 
nmongBt the Jews, it cannot possibly have had a religious one 
in Babylon, where it originated as stated above. Had it been 
so, considering the religious tendency which underlies the 
whole of Moses' legislation, he woidd certainly not have 
neglected it in this commandment, changing the day into an 
ordinary civil day of rest. The only connection he establiBhes 
between it and religion is by enforcing ita observance by tlie 
comnuuid of God, and probably he thereby introduced an 
innovation into the form which the Sabbath took in Babylon. 
The opposite view, which seeks to attribute to the Sabbath 
of the Babylonians a religious meaning, rests, to my mind, 
i>olely on the conclusion that because it was so with the Jews, 
it must also have been so with the Babylonians. From the 
above it is clear that these premises are incorrect. 

The day of rest with the Babylonians was, then, a purely 
social institution, its sole intention being cessation from work 
on the seventh day for the recuperation of strength after the 
tixertionfi of the six working-days. The injunction to cease 
from toil on certain days is also met with amongst other 
nations : with the Greeks and Romans work had to be stopped 
•tn public feast days and on holidays — not for the soke of the 

' Its nligiouB lueuung is f^uXx > (ceoodary one. It is limitei] to ttii* — that 
the Uw ■luniUI be mtd. (Dentaron. izxi. 10-13.) The motiTe wbich l«d Mom* 
la the inititution of tli« Sabbeth year iru alia purel; locUl anil )>olitical. It 
ni InteiidKl u a b«neSt (or th« poor atul nMd;. Tba Gdil -mt* not to be 
tmwn (tavil. xii-. ,17) \ uol, aoewiliiig to tliM jrear of nst, to rvrovar itaelf, 
iMt " that tlix ixwr of lliy |KWi>le may ott." (Blodiu ililL 11.) I>cbU were to 
ha lalcMcdm tliU7Mr(Deut«roa. xr. 1, it) : moaand women Mrraata wen t« 
b»baid(D*utcn>u,xT. IS), wliioli, lu lenal tcrvifi, nieati«lhaIih«timeofMrrllad« 
■Mjr not tv Aied for longer tlian eii yean. ThJi ooDditiaa rnninda ni of tlw 
■■■■■ 1— iay<ini«| wtiioh aleo wee limile'l in time. The ccmtiaat betwoen tha 
\ Atyui, ilvctmal nyxlem and tli.« Seiultlc duodr«inial eyetem may 
1 Itpia In the fact that the {ivriod of Honuui eoiTitade wai txxA 
A that of the Jrwisli nrritude fur nii, yearn. 
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labourers, but on account of the religious feeling and the 
festive frame of mind of the people, who would have taken 
offence at having to work on days consecrated to the worship 
of the gods or to festivity. To give the labourer a periodic 
day of rest for his own sake never entered the mind of either 
of these two nations, or any other nation of antiquity except 
the Babylonians, and the Egyptians and Jews, who took it 
from them. This provokes the question. Why only with the 
latter ; why not also with the former ? The reply is, With 
the former it was neither necessary nor practically possible; 
with the latter it was both imperative and feasible, owing to 
circumstances for which I believe it to have been solely 
instituted, viz., the labour done by the task-labourers at the 
public works. 

It was impercUive. The human body is not proof against 
an undue expenditure of strength; it needs renovation by 
means of relaxation and recreation. The free labourer can 
look after this for himself, but the task - labourer is unable 
to do so; his lord dictates the times appointed for his work. 
But it is in his lord's own interest not to tax his powers 
of work unduly, not to use it up and exhaust it, but rather 
to give it time to recover itself; and the harder the labour 
the more imperative becomes the necessity of moderating it. 
Imagine six days of hard physical labour under the burning 
sun of Babylon, and it will be evident why work was suspended 
on the seventh day. The Egyptians knew no mercy for their 
Jewish task -labourers (Exodus i. 13, "And the Egyptians 
made the children of Israel to serve with rigom"), but the 
seventh day of rest they granted to them for their own 
sakes. 

It was also practically possible. In building operations, 
the maintenance of a fixed sequence of working days and 
days of rest offers no difficulties. The builder can arrange 
his labour for any time he pleases without detriment to his 
work. 

If we now glance over the Aryan world, it will be evident 
why the institution of a periodical day of rest remained 
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nnknown to the Aryans until the introduction of Christianity, 
nd with it of the Christian Sunday. Firetly. as to the ancient 
Aryans. A shepherd cannot perform hia duties otherwise 
than continuously ; the cattle must be watched constantly, 
und milked daily. The idea of applying the Sabbath rule 
to him is a foregone impossibility. On the other hand, the 
nhepherd haa no need whatever of the day of rest, which is 
indispensable to tlie artizan ; for hia occupation causes him 
so little exertion that be can pursue it all the year round 
without any injury to his health. Even the chauge from 
putoral to agricultural life, the result of the Aryan settlement 
cm European soil, was not calculated to call into existence 
the institution of a periodically recurring day of rest. It is 
not compatible with the interests of agriculture, which is 
dependent upon seasons and weather. There are times when 
the agricultwrist can postpone his work without detriment; 
there are oUiers when he is so pressed for time that he cannot 
s a day without serious loss; and it is only a relic of the 
\ r^d Jadoism, declared valueless even by the apostles, 
scribe the absolute observance of the Sunday rest for 
nd at the same time it is a flagrant inconsistency, for 
uo one has ever thouglit of imposing it upon doctors, chemists, 
postmen, railway olTicials. etc. 

The nisult of Ihe foregoing discussion is summed up in 
the proposition tlitit the seventh day or day of rest, or, what 
' M the same thing, our division of the week, is a Babylooian 
iiutitntioii, calculated simply to afford the artisan working 
un the public works a short holiday in which to recover 
hiinwlf, in order that his powers of work may be preserved. 
Derived from the t^iypliana, Moses extended it for the Jews 
into an abstention from all work whatsoever, without thereby 
I twuiectini; the commandment with the worship of God; this 
p was taken by the Christian Church, which ooavert«d 
^•wish SahbuLh into the Christian Sunday, set apart tor 
B of God; this again the I'uritAnicul rigidity of the 
I and the North Americans ha» Irausformed into the 
iite of tlie Jewish Sabbath, which, far from beioff 
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a day of rigid religiosity, was a day of joy and exuberant 
mirth, as unlike an English Sunday as a sunny day in 
Jerusalem is unlike a foggy day in London. 

The necessity for economiziug the power o£ labour, which 
involved the seventh day or day of rest, demanded also inter- 
vals of rest during the course of work. Work could not. 
without prematurely exhausting the strength, be maintained 
the whole day uninterruptedly. Time must be allowed for 
recuperation. Ita duration, however, could not be left to the 
will of the overseers, since this would have allowed free play to 
despotism, partiality, corruption, and inhumanity ; it had to Ix- 
fixed by rule The assumption that there were fixed relays of 
workers and intervals of rest in Babylonian building operations 
is by no means confirmed. 

And at this point the Babylonian division of time, thL- 
division of the astronomical day into two equal halves — day 
and night, each of these divided into twelve equal hours — 
comes within our purview. All other nations of antiquity 
derived it from the Babyloniana Before they came into 
contact with them they were ignorant of it. The credit of 
it has been attributed to the Chaldean astronomers ; but lonj; 
before there could be any question of the existence of ii 
I science, building operations were being carried on in Babylon : 
and for building purposes the introduction of a fixed measure of 
time was, for the reasons given above, indispensable. All that the 
Chaldeans did was to scientifically develop and turn to account 
an institution which had long existed. It was a civil, thoroughly 
practical institution; the day was thought of as a vsorkinij 
day; the hours were regarded as hours of work or of rest; 
time was the regulator of labour. A fixed measure of time 
was necessary only where the labourer worked by time, us 
do day labourers, journeymen, and factory hands. He whi> 
has the regulation of labour (be it Ids own or that of someont- 
else) in his own hands has no need of a fixed division of time : 
he works and lets work according as interest, inclination, and 
strength demand or permit This explains how it was that 
the Aryan could get on for thousands of years without a fixed 
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measure of time: neither as shepherd nor as Farmer did he 
need it. Like all nations io a atate of uature, he reckoned 
the day by the riBing and the Betting of the suil Similarly 
the Komans, at the time of the XII. Tables, concluded the 
legal day at sunBCt (not occasus svprema tempestas tsto). Tlie 
day was consequently of varying length. The Bub-divisiona of 
the day were also calculated by the position of the sun — 
oioniing, forenoon, noon, afternoon, and evening. That such 
an imperfect division of time could be continued so long by 
the Aryan, until it was replaced by the Babylonian method 
of eoIciiIatioQ, proves that it had no disadvanti^es for them. 

But it was totally inadequate for the builders of Babylon. 
They needed an adjustment by measure of the working day, 
and a division of the aame into accurately meaBurable parts, 
wholly independent of the position of the sun. For this 
object they used the clock, two kinds of which were known — 
the 8UQ-dial ' and the water-clock. The former had the dis- 
advantage that it sometimes failed during a day of clouded 
sky, and waa altogether useless st night. But for the night 
the division into hours was also a necessity, for equality of 
the day could not be attained without equality of the night. 
The clock had to work at night as well as at day to show when 
the twelve hours of the night had expired and the day Imd 
begun ; in short, the night had to be measured, not for its 
own sake, but because of the day. This, however, was possible 
only by meanit of the water-clock. The idea was exceedingly 
simple, yet very ingenious. The quantity of water which 
from sunrise of one day till Buarise the next ran through a 
DUTow tube was divided into two equal parts, giving tlie day 
and night ; twenty-four divisions marked the hours. The idea 
Was tlie same as that of our clock, to measure tiiuc by motion 
in space — with ns it is the [mnduluni, with the Bitbylouiaas it 
was water, with the hour-glass it is sand. If I am right in my 
elAtement that the origin of Babylonian time measurement 
(which was impossible without a clock) can l>e traced back to 
the Babylonian builders, the invention of the clock — ooe of 
■ HraUciiMd In the Old Tntunrat in tmUli niriU. ft. 
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the most important inventions ever made by man — must be 
added to the list of their benefactions to mankind. In any 
case the credit of having, for the first time in history, solved 
the difScult problem of bringing time and space within 
measurable relation to each other belongs to the Babylonians. 

The day, as I have said above, was thought of as the 
working day. Therefore it b^an at six in the morning and 
ended at six at night. It was light enough at this hour even 
in Babylon, in the shortest days, to proceed with work.^ That 
the work could not be continued all day without intermittence 
has already been shown. Besides time for eating, time for 
recuperation was necessary. According to their duodecimal 
system, the Babylonians must have calculated their time for 
work and rest temately: three sets or relays of working 
periods, each of three hours; after the first and the second a 
rest of an hour and a half each ; or the first of one, the second 
of two hours. Confirmation of this theory of three-hour 
working periods is afforded by the equal duration of the 
Boman night-watch (vigilia). It is a known fact that the 
Bomans took their division of time from the Babylonians; 
with them also day and night always had twelve hours ; the 
day began at six in the morning and ended at six in the 
evening. What is simpler than to accept the same origin 
for the three hours' working period of the soldier, his night- 
watch corresponding to that of the artizan builder? 

According to the above, the Babylonian division of time as 
a whole could be reduced to the organization of artizan labour 
in the public buildings appointed by Oovemment That there 
was a necessity therefor can be as little a matter of doubt as 
that all details in connection with it correspond in a most 

* Even in our degree of latitude, where the light of day varies, the twelve- 
hour working-day of the Babylonians has been preserved for the day-labourer 
in the country, and also for foresters. In Sweden it commences as early as five 
o'clock, and ends at seven. According to the opiuion of experts less work 
is accomplished there than with us, the hours of labour being too great for the 
powers of endurance. The Babylonians, in their week of six working-days and 
their day of twelve working-hours, duly considered the right proportion which 
cannot be exceeded without exhausting the powers of work. 
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natural way with this view : the week with its six working- 
days and one day of rest; the division of the astronomical 
day into two equal halves, the one beginning with the 
approach of light, the other with the approach of darkness; 
the division of the day, and hence necessarily of the night 
also, into twelve equal hours. 

These remarks do not confirm the view that the Babylonian 
system of time owed its origin to the Chaldean astronomers. 
Certainly not the division of the week : for though the planets 
may have given their names to the days, what has it to do 
wiUi them that six of these are for work and one for rest ? 
Nor the division of the astronomical day into two halves : the 
iistronomer knows it only as one undivided whole — ^halves 
have no meaning whatever for him. Nor the beginning of 
day at six in the morning, and of night at six in the evening : 
his astronomical day is r^ulated by the height of the sun, and 
when he wishes to distinguish between day and night he 
does it by sunrise and sunset ; for him, therefore, the day is of 
ever var}'ing length. The idea of an equal length for day and 
night is a thoroughly socicd institution, and not less so 
is the fixing the commencement of each for six o'clock, 
morning and evening, instead of the astronomical and only 
correct one of noon and midnight If the Babylonian division 
of time had to be traced back to the Chaldeiins it would have 
to take quite a different aspect — tlie aspect which it really 
presents proves that it is not a product of scientific soil* 
but was called into existence for practical reasons; that it 
was a government institution, concerning which we have to 
inquire — as with all government institutions — into the ol»ject 
which it was intended to serve. Of all puri)oses which we 
can think of in connection with the significance of time to 
mankind none occupies so prominent a place as labour, that is 
t4> say the function of time as a labour sUindard is all- 
important to man ; and as experience teaches us that all 
institutions first come into existence wliere they are most 
needed, I base thereon the argument that the Ikbylonian 
division of time was designed for labour, in particular for 
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artdzan labour. The free labourer did not need a fixed period 
of tame for his work, nor the appointment of a day of rest ; but 
for the captive and the task-labourer both were indispensable, 
and the bestowal of the day of rest upon the latter, as 
evidenced by the Old Testament, is proved beyond all doubt 
in the case of the Jews during the Babylonian captivity. 

The prevailing view which attributes the origin of the 
Babylonian division of time to science has nothing to offer 
for itself in comparison with the reasons so far enumerated by 
me in favour of its practical origin. It is an hypothesis, like 
mine; but it has no historical evidence to support it like 
mine, it is deductive ; but the conclusion which it draws, viz., 
that, because the Chaldeans applied chronology scientifically, 
they must therefore also have originated it, is on a par with 
the assertion that, because a nurse has brought up a child, 
therefore she must also have brought it into the world; and 
it is confuted by the certainty that under the alleged circum- 
stances Babylonian chronology would have assumed quite a 
different aspect. 

Nothing now seems to remain but to adopt a practical 
origin, and I am waiting to see if a more forcible one can 
be arrived at than that suggested by me — the determination 
of working-time for the task-labourer at public buildings in 
the interest of the preservation of his powers of toil. The 
whole plan of the Babylonian division of time — the week, 
the civil day, and the hour — can be focussed from a single 
point of view : organization of labour on public buildings. 

(5) Arohitboturb. 
Linear Mbasurbmbnt — Political Significanob. 

§ 24. The Aryan hut required neither heavy labour nor 
skill in its construction. Anyone could build it for himself. 
But the gigantic buildings of Babylon presupposed a very large 
measure of skill. In addition to the artizan, they required the 
skilled mechanic and the architect. The plan had first to be 
conceived, the dimensions drafted, the proportions fixed, the 
enormous weight which the ground had to bestr calculated, and 
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the foundations laid accordingly ; ' in short, the claims made 
upon the architect in Bahylon were similar to those demanded 
of the arcliitect of to-day. Ho was the first in the world to 
boflst of an art — the ap;^iTeicTci9i', sis the Greeks call him, the 
progenitor of the art«; for architecture is historically tbu 
oldest of all the arts ; and it was in Babylon that it first saw 
the light. 

In devoting my attention to the architecture of Babylon 1 
do 80, not so much as a tribute to its artistic merits, for in this 
respect it presents nothing worthy of notice, and stands far 
behind Greek architecture. Apart from a marvellous aptitude 
on the practical side of architecture, chiefly in the technical 
parte, the Babylonians never attained more tlian a very low 
Htatulard in art. The thouglit that inspired their buildiugs 
w&s not the idea of the lieautiful, but of the vast; tJietr 
urcbitecture was not calculated to excite iesthetic enthusiasm, 
like that of the Greeks, but rather to inspire a feeling of awe 
at what can be accomplished by man. As the Old Testament 
legend of the building of the Tower of Babel rightly represents 
it, it is the mirror in which the people see reflected the image 
of their own greatness and superiority over all other nations on 
the hce of the earth.- 

lo reference to one point only must I bring the architectural 
aide of Babylonian building under the reader's notice. It is 
with regard to the shape of the Babylonian temple-tower. It 
d^iftrtii from all notions of temple-building previously adopted 
by other nations. The temple is supposed to be the house of 
the Deity. There one realizes His presence ; tlicit!. upon the 
•Itar, in the shape of the sacrifice, His meal is Kpread ; the 
■liar is the symbol of the heai-th. And thus the houae 
famishes the archiLectnral motive for the temple : the temple 
is the house of man nimnl to the highlit architvctural 
perfection, testifying to the supremacy of the Deity. Language 

' Bj Wky nT uumptf, Ih* Inwrr of tho rufal OMtlt ww 90 fwt Ulgh, tii* 
fiMBKbtioo 30 f»t dnop. 

* Tb* Old Tfotaunut ipckki umplj of tmaar-baildiii^ in 8*li]rloa ; Bmii/tat, 
t lU, notv oarraotl; dT eight towm liuill on* abon thi othsr. 
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is on eloquent testimony to this, in calling both by the same 
name; thus the Greek vao9= habitation, especially that of the 
Deity ; Latin, dtd^ (ditto) ; German, O^o^esAat^ chouse of God ; 
the Hebrew &a/t^= house and temple; also the so-called 
tabernacle of the Jews, ie., the holy tent (ohd moed), bring 
before us their own form of habitation during the time of their 
sojourn in the wilderness. 

How, then, came the Babylonians, in contradistinction to 
all other nations — even to their own brethren, the Jews — to 
depart from the model of the house for their temples and to 
choose that of the tower, which did not serve them for a 
habitation ? I can find no answer to this in the works which 
treat of Babylonian architecture; they simply state the fact 
that it was so, but that we cannot tell why. And yet we may 
with certainty say at the outset that there must have been some 
reason for the deviation from this rule, which was adhered to 
by all then existing nations and justified by the object of the 
temple itself. What can it have been ? Can it have been to 
symbolize the idea of the soul lifted up in adoration to the 
Godhead; that as the soul aspires to heaven, so also do the 
stones? The people would have to have been very different 
from what they were if such an interpretation were possible. 
Their matter-of-fact disposition is, to my mind, incompatible 
with symbolism so abstruse; and another reason must be 
looked for more in accordance with their nature. 

It is a familiar belief, found amongst many nations in the 
time of their infancy, that the Godhead dwells on the 
mountains ; therefore mountains are the fitting places on which 
to ofiFer worship. Thus it was, according to Herodotus i. 131, 
with the Persians, who chose for the purpose the highest 
mountains they could find ; with the Jews, who were kindred 
to the Babylonians, and who, not only before the building of 
Solomon's temple (1 Kings iii 2), but also afterwards, sacrificed 
on the mountains (1 Kings xxii. 44; ii. 14, 4 ; ii. 15, 4, 35); and 
with Chasis-adra, the Noah of the Babylonian flood, who erected 
an altar on the height of the mountain-top after his deliverance.^ 

^ The words of tho text of the original Babylonian account of the Deluge. — 
Column iii. 46 (see § 27). 
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This must also have been the case wiLli iJie I'abyloniaiio 
(Akkadian-SumeriaDs) t)efore they deKceiided from the moun- 
tains iuto the plains. How could they maintain their old 
way of worshipping the gods in their new home, wlii-'re there 
wore no mountaiiiH at all 7 Wliut nature withheld art supplied, 
llicy built an artificial mountain in their temple- tower, in 
which, after the manner of mountaiue where one crag of 
rock toweTB over another, they placed one stone quadrant 
above the other At a distance the temple - tower must 
have given the beholder the impression of a conically shapoil 
rock in the midst of the plain. This supposition of tht* 
imitation of tho mountain in the temple-tower is con6rmoil 
by a counterpart of the same, in which this intention is placed 
beyond all doubt — the (incorrectly) so-called Hanging Gardenn 
of SemiramiB. They are distinguished front the temple-tower 
only in the fact that the different platforms were planted with 
trees. One of the Babylonian kings had it made for hi" 
Persian consort, to bring before her mind a picture of her 
home — a wooded mountain. The temple-tower or storey-templf 
retpresenta a bare mountain, tbe Hanging Gardens a wooded 
mountain. On the highest summit of the temple-tower therv 
was, according to Herodotus i. 181," a large temple with a large, 
well-appointed resting-place and a golden table, and no one 
might spend the night there save the one woman elected by 
Uod." Here uu the height, far from the noise and turmoil of the 
street, and in the same pure atmosphere as tlial which breathed 
on the mountaiits, God would take His rest with His elected, 
without being disturbed by anyone. This same belief, that 
tho Godhead frequents tliu mountains by night and that do 
one ntay disturb Him, is met with in Slrabo's account (iiL I, 
I 4) of the "holy promontory" (Gibraltar), wht'rw, according 
to popular belief, the gods took their rest at night, and 
where no one might disturb them ; ascent was allowed only 
in the day-time. Now when we consider that this holy 
promontory was Hitnated within the dominion and sphuru of 
civilization of Gndcs,' th<< mighty city of the l^rians, and 
■ " Ibi tiir StnuU of Dilu-Kltar U ■igni&niit. 
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was continually visited by Phoenician sailors, who anchored 
there before passing the straits, I believe I shall be justified 
in attributing this popular belief to the Phoenicians, that is 
indirectly the Babylonians. 

The meaning of the Babylonian temple-tower, summarized 
in a word, would be "Mountain of God." This is the name 
given to the Temple in the Old Testament; the Temple is 
"the holy mountain" (Psalm xlviii 2; Ezra xxviii 14); the 
Hebrew haToa signifies both "sanctuary" and "mountain." 
Perhaps the deciphering of Babylonian inscriptions will one 
day bring this name to light for the Babylonians also; in 
any case, the meaning which I have tried to put upon the 
temple -tower, and which I will render by the well-known 
words, "Glory to God in the highest," cannot be subject to 
any doubt. The thought which led the Babylonians to the 
building of these temples was to furnish the Godhead with 
an artificial substitute for his accustomed mountain. In 
this sense, therefore, it may be said that the same motive 
which guided all other nations in their temple-building, viz., 
the making of a habitation for the Godhead to dwell in, was 
present also with the Babylonians, the difference being that 
with the latter it was not the habitation of man (the house) 
but that of the Godhead (the mountain) that was chosen for 
modeL 

I have brought the building of the Babylonians within the 
scope of my investigations, not because of the immediate 
interest that it has as such, but rather in the indirect interest 
that it has for all things upon which it has a bearing, that 
is to say, shortly, upon all things Babylonian. One depart- 
ment, the building trade, I have already treated (§ 23) : and 
I ¥rill now deal with architecture. The demands of the 
architect are diflferent from those of the builder. His first 
and foremost requisite is a fixed measure of length, in order 
that he may determine beforehand the size of his building, 
and be enabled to control the builders in the execution of 
their work. Here, as elsewhere, I am guided by the conviction 
that all institutions have first seen the light where they 
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lirBt became indiapeoBable, not where their need was leas 
urgent; and 1 conclude that the Babylonian system of 
linear measuroment must liavi: had its origin in the building- 
i-raft. 

The Greek, I^ttc, and G(.'miaii languages unanimously 
altiibute the introduction of it to the measurement of land 
l.y«e-;uFrpijr, agri-mtnsor, Feld-measer). Linear measure must, 
rhercfore, have been first applied by them to that purpose, 
[iut it is far more indispensable to the art of building than 
to matters relating to land.* A piece of land can be tilled, 
fanned (or rented), and sold, without previous exact measure' 
uent of its superficial area. A building, on the contrary, 
cannot even bo commenced without a previous decision having 
been come to as to its proporlious. A linear measurement was 
indispensable to the Babylonians in their building operations; 
the erection even of private houses, which in Babylon were 
three or four storeys high (Herodotus L 180), the height of 
the different storeys having consequently to be previously 
Rxed, rendered it a tine qud turn, to say nothing of the huge 
public buildings. That the system of linear measurement 
was employed in the sale of land, we know from Babylonian 
legal documents preserved to us, But from the above there 
can be no doubt that we have in them a later, and perfectly 
natural, upplicution of an institution originally called into 
uxisteucc by the craft of the builder. 

The introduction of linear measurement* solved for the 
itrehitect the same problem with regard to the measurement 
of space that the division of the labour day had solved for 
liie builder with r^ard to the measurement of tinu. In both 
s it was to the builder's craft that these needs of the Baby- 

■ ll WW oolyin Egypt tlut, owing ui Khe- Qnoding ul Hu- Nltn «lii--|i aanodl; 
ilwtri))!! i) tha linnndArr llnta, Wrl ninuurnnpnt ww inrritiUil; and |H!reDnlallj 
U ; Kill] 8TBAD0 (itL 2, i 'H\ is oiTtaiiil; ri^lil, w Eu u ^jpt U <»□• 
II b* nfera tha origin o[ Jlrunii-tr; lu thu Cut. That Urn IWbjluiiuiia 
IV of Um fiold-meuarv for mcasuriug their anble UuJ niwd Itardlf 
Iw aid. 8mi ■iktDjilM bj Ofpbiet am) MitSAKT. Doeitmmta jundijntM it 
tAmrii d (b Ll VKiU-Ut, p]>. 00, 13 : 100. SO ; 102, 16 ; US, U. P«riii, IdTT. 
* 8s •eooont of Uka maat with the Balijrlaalaii nuaw. Id J. Orraar •art 
J. IUkavt. iat. eit., [1. 317. 
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lonians were due; and it is to this craft that he is indebted 
for the glory of having been the first to conceive the idea of 
TTveasuring time and space. Whatever subsequent nations may 
have contributed in this direction concerns only the practical 
application and more exact adaptation of the idea first con- 
ceived by them. The prevalent notion is that it was the 
Chaldean philosophers who first occupied themselves with, and 
solved the problem of, the measurement of time and space. 
But the only merit that belongs to them is that of having 
made the subject-matter of scientific investigation and know- 
ledge that which was originally discovered on purely empirical 
lines and calculated solely to meet practical ends : mathematics 
sa a science may be put to the credit of their account ; as an 
art it existed long before them: the art of building would 
have been impossible without it. Empiricism in this case, 
as in every other all over the world, preceded science. The 
same is true, . as I hope to show later (p. 175), of the 
astronomy of the Chaldeans; its origin dates back to the 
sailor who for practical purposes studied the course of 
the constellations. The art of drawing is a necessary com- 
plement to architecture. The architect must be able to figure 
on his tablets the plan of the building he is designing: he 
must be able to draw. Later on the professional draftsman, 
the painter, comes to his assistance to add colour and 
artistic touches to the drawing. Some of their productions 
have come down to us which reveal no small degree of 
artistic merit.^ To the art of painting sculpture was added, 
as it would appear exclusively in the service of architecture. 

I will now turn my attention to a side of architecture 
which so far has scarcely been duly appreciated, but which 
seems to me to be of far greater importance than all 
the others: I mean the relation between Babylonian archi- 
tecture and politics. The temple -tower represents to us 

^ Hommel gives several iUostrations in his work which I have frequently 
mentioned. Special attention should be j^id to that on p. 482, which is of 
.great interest also for its sketch of the heaii, which unmistakably gives us the 
type of the Semite as we see it in the Jew of to-day. 
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etl the greatest bleeeiog iu which ahe rejoiced — 
tKWritjf <if Ike State. She endured throughout thousands of 
yean, defying all dangers which generally threaten goveni- 
menta, dangers from without and dangers from within. 
Stone guaranteed her security; nothing could destroy it; 
every attack recoiled powerless before it. 

Never since the world esisted have there beeo seen snch 
fortifications of a city ss those of Babylon. It is only in 
quite recent years that the fortilications of Paris have 
furnished a parallel to them; nothing of the kind produced 
Qp to tliat time, in antiquity or in modem times, can at all 
compAre with tbem. Babylon was surrounded by double 
walls, on outer and an inner, built square ; their relative siee 
is wholly without parallel.* According to Herodotus, the cir- 
cumference of the out«r town wall was 480 stadia (=aboat 
60 Ei^lish miles); according to the lowest estimate of the 
ancientB, 360 stadia ( ^ about 45 English miles) ; the vast 
.Area thus enclosed, which in modem language we might call 
incts or boundary of the city, was calculated to 
t and cereals as food for the entire populace io 
eiegu. The statemenU of the ancients dilTer widely 
height of the walla; but, taking the lowest estimate, 
surpassed in height anything else of the kind thai 
has ever seen. The same is true of the width, or 
of the walls. In front of the wall there was a 
•ditch, the width and depth of which were determined by 
tbe quantity of earth needed for the construction of the 
work. The inner wall enclosed the city proper: according 
to Herodotus, it was not much less strung than the other, 
«od was also surrounded by a ditch corresponding in deptli 
■od width to the earth thrown out of it. 

In addition to these fortifications a wall was built in the 
part of the town of Babylon, intended for protection 

Mt* it«UUHl infonnktion, to|t*tbsr vith tha original temom, ff, 
|X Hoo; OMUektt da AiHiwul M rfm A\i^ L pp. lU >n- 
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against the invasions of the Medes, ninety EngUsh miles 
long and a hundred feet high, after the manner of the Great 
WaU of China. 

Thus was Babylon secured against the outside enemy in a 
way which put any thought of capturing it by storm hope- 
lessly out of the question. The height of its walls defied all 
attempts at scaling them ; their strength made it impossible to 
overthrow, or even to approach, them, as all assailants would 
meet with certain death from the missiles and stones which 
could be hurled down upon them from above. Large enough, in 
time of hostile invasion, to shelter within its walls the whole 
population of the land, and thus to augment the number of 
its defenders indefinitely, Babylon represented an armed camp 
able to maintain hundreds of thousands of warriors. Babylon 
was invincible : she could be forced to yield only by famine ; 
but even this eventuaUty was provided against. During the 
siege of Cyrus the besi^ed had, according to Herodotus 
(L 190), victuals "for very many years," and Cyrus would 
have had to abandon the enterprise if he had not (as de- 
scribed by Herodotus) by surprise, made possible by the almost 
incredible neglect and carelessness of the people, captured 
the city from the water side. Their feeling of security and 
unwavering confidence in the impr^nability of the place 
resulted in the destruction of the inhabitants. The second 
si^e of the city (by Darius), which had lasted a year and 
seven months, and which, instead of alarming the people, only 
excited their ridicule (Herodotus iii. 151), would also have 
ended unsuccessfully if the treason of Zopyrus had not given 
the besiegers access to the city (Herodotus iii. 152-159). 
Here, too, it was the blissful confidence of the Babylonians 
which led to their overthrow. 

Besides the two fortified works whose object was the pro- 
tection of the township and of the town, the outer and the 
inner wall, there was, in addition, the royal castle. Built on 
both sides of the river, which were united by a tunnel, it 
constituted two fortresses inside the town. The larger of the 
two was on the west side of the stream, where we may safely 
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imagine the principal part of the town to have been. The 
circuin/ereuce of the three concentric walls is given bj 
Diodoms : for the outer, 60 stadia ( = 71 English miles) ; for 
the second, 40 stadia ; for the third, 20 stadia ; for the eastern 
castle, the greatest circumference 30 stadia. Wherefore these 
two fortresses inside the city ? Perchance as a last stronghold 
■gainst the enemy after he had taken the city ? In that case 
it surely could not have maintained itself. On the contrary, 
the idea which prompted the kings to erect their citadels 
cannot have been security from the external enemy, but from 
the internal foe. I fancy it must have been a Zwiiti^Tg of 
the king for the purpose of keeping the people in check in case 
of revolt. Hence ita erection on both aides of the river, 
which would have had no meaning in the case of a royal palace. 

In connection with this matter I have three more structures 
to mention. One is the subterranean passage under the bed 
of the river — a tunnel, w, we should call it — which connected 
the two castles.' It must have been constructed while the 
water was temporarily drawn o£f for the purpose of building 
the bridge. The bed of the river was thus dry : it had only to 
lie made deeper to suit the height required for the tmdergiound 
pusages, and they could build there as on farm firma. Wien 
ixith the passage and the bridge were finished the river waa led 
hack again to its bed. 

The second stnicture is the covering of the bridge with 
wooden planks, not permanently fixed, but laid across so that 
they could easily be removed. According to Herodotus 
(i. 166), they were removed every night, and the reason for 
it he gives is : " Ui»t the Itikbyloiiians might not cross it by 
night to rob each other." As if those bent on robbery had 
not on equally gotxl opportunity on the one side of the rivur 
u the other ! I ttelieve the only reason there coold have been 
for il was to enable the ships to pass tlirough. In the day- 
time, owing to the lively traffic, the planks could not be 
removed for that purpose ; therefore it was done by night 

' Hwodotm Aam pot mmtloii it. For the «riileiica of the uidentt wba do 
l«<Wlalt,M* HiBT. Ut.tii., 1. p. 138. 
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In the daytime the bridge was for pedestrians and vehicles; 
at night it was open to navigation — each had its time. If a 
ship came that way by day it had to wait till nightfall, and 
similarly pedestrians and vehicles had to wait till daybrecJf. 

The third structure is the walls, which stood on both sides of 
the river, and which admitted of being closed by means of gates. 

In what connection do these three structures stand with 
the above-mentioned object of holding the people in check? 
Let us imagine the case of a revolt. What would have 
happened ? The planks of the bridge would have been 
removed, and the river gates shut up. Thereby all com- 
munication between the two parts of the city would have 
been cut off, all reinforcement from one side of the river to 
the other made impossible: not even intelligence as to the 
position of affairs could have come across. This appears to 
me to have been the object of the two walls along the side 
of the river. They were intended, in case of emergency, to 
coop up the people on each side of it as in a cage. I cannot 
believe that they were intended for the external enemy. 
The thought of seizing Babylon from the riverside was so 
preposterous that it was needless to make provision against 
it; but even granted that it had been considered necessary, 
they would surely not have neglected, in case of revolt, to 
make use of these structures in the manner I suggest. The 
same thing would apply to them as to the bridge, which, 
without having been intended for this special purpose, would 
nevertheless render most valuable service if need be, while 
by this means all communication between the two sides of the 
city could be cut off. Access was secured by means of the 
subterranean passage to the armed force, which was thus 
enabled to fight the insurgents on each side of the town 
separately. First, they could fall with their full force upon 
the one side, and then, after subduing that, upon the other. 
This also explains why the two royal castles had such an 
enormous circumference (9 and 4J English miles). For the 
palace as such it would not have been necessary : it is explained, 
however, by the fact that (to put it in modern language) it 
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had to serve as barracks for the rojal bodyguard. Within the 
walls of his fortress, defying all attacks of the populace, and 
surrotinded by his bodyguard, the king might well rejoice in a 
full feelJDg of security. History makes no mention of revolts 
in Babylon. The royal Zuniufiniry, the Trutsbabd, as I might 
call it, together with the above-meutioned structures, which 
would nip in the bud the mere thought of revolt, kept the 
people in check. Security from the enemy from within aa 
well as from the enemy without ; and therewith the stability 
of govemmeut, wliieh was maintained for thousands of years : 
must I fear contradiction when I maintain that Babylon owes 
them to her buildings ? Ignore them, and what would have 
become of her ? Her lot would have been the same as that of 
80 many nations which, uol having reached the stage of 
eBtablished citiee, had succumbed at the first attack of an 
enemy — perhaps inferior in strength : swept off the face of 
the earth without leaving a trace behind. A mountain-tribe 
can maintain itaelf, even against a superior enemy, without 
artifidal fortifications. Their mountains and rocks are their 
fortruasea ; bat u people of the plains, such as the Babylonians, 
who, in addition to this and in contradistinction to their kindred, 
tiie Aseyriaua, were an eminently peace-loving nation, devoted 
to the peaceful arts, agriculture, trade, commerce, and naviga- 
tion; who only took up arms in self-defence — such a nation 
would have been lost without them. And when we tind that 
through thonaands of years she braved every danger which 
warlike and powerful neighbours from without and risings and 
revolutions from within can bring to a community, where shall 
We Gad the explanation of it if not in the application of slone 
u a mums of defence ? The political significance of stone for 
tlie Babylonian dtatc \£, in my opinion, to be rated higher than 
ito stguificuiice for Bubyluman civilization, since tho first thing 
in Ihv life of a nation is EV<.':urit7 from without, peace and 
order within. Civilization rouies iiext^ and as this was able to 
pOTBiM ita course unmolested in Babylon, and blossom forth into 
tiie highest perfection, I feel confident that I have poiut«d out 
the true cause which rendered it possible. 
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5. The use of Stone and Wood with the Semites and Aryans for 

purposes other than budlding, 

§ 25. The use which the Babylonians made of stone is not ex- 
hausted with its employment for building purposes ; there are 
many other ways of utilizing stone, which, in view of affording 
a complete presentation of the significance of stone for the 
Babylonian world, I must not omit to mention. As was the 
case in architecture, so also do we here find the contrast 
between stone and wood, as used by Semites and Aryans. The 
first place in the list is taken by the use of stone for writing- 
tablets. 

(a) Thb Writing-Tablet. 

Stone formed the writing -tablet of the Babylonians;^ it 
supplied the place of our paper. All things which had to be 
transferred to paper were written by them in stone, and the 
newest discoveries amongst the ruins of the cities of Mesopo- 
tamia have disclosed a quantity of these tablets, affording us a 
most extensive insight into their law (§ 30).* The simplest 
method of record consisted in scratching the writing on a soft 
clay tablet and drying it in the sun. This, however, involved 
the risk of falsification, not only while the clay was soft, but 
also after it had become dry ; it had only to be softened again, 
and the inscribed characters — e.g.y the figures of the amounts of 
loans, rents, or prices — could be replaced by others. This 
danger could be obviated only when, as was the custom in 
Babylon, the inscription was made before a notary (the " scribe " 
of the document, always mentioned therein) and witnesses, and 
was burnt before it was given back to the party concerned. 
The existence of a public oven (p. 100, § 30) is a necessary 
hypothesis of Babylonian writing. In addition to the burnt 
archives, basalt stones were also used, into which the writing 

1 Amongst the Jews in olden times we find also the ox-hide. 

' It was already previously known that the Phoenicians made use of the stone 
tablet for recording hospitable contracts with kindred nations, and some of them 
have come down to us. There was the " potsherd of hospitality ** (chirs ctelychot, 
also simply chirs, eheres)^ the Ussera hospitalis of the Romans. 
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was incised ; ia what relations these stofxl to each other will be 
shown below (§ 30). 

A second use of the stone tablet is its employment for state 
purposes. When Moses commands the people that, as soon as 
they have entered into the I^nd of Promise, they shall set up 
BtoQes and write upon theui all the commandmeuls which he 
has given them (Deuteron. xxviL 3— i), I believe he waa only 
maintaining an institution already known to the people 
previous to their leaving Babylon, and acquired there. In 
Babylon all political decrees of a lasting character were also 
written in stone and publicly exhibited. Even royal instruc- 
lions to absent officials, where conununication by word of 
inouth was undesirable, either because of its precariousneaa or 
of the intended secrecy of the message, would be made known 
to them by this means.' 

Thus it was in Egypt — we possess the writ isBued by au 
Egyptian Pliaraob to his vicegurent in Palestine (clay-tablet of 
Tell-el-Amama) — and as the Egyptians acquired the art of 
burning bricks bxim the Babylonians (p. 101), it is pretty 
certain that what we find done by the pupils may also ba 
assumed to have been done by the masters. Of these public 
proclamations none have been preserved, so far as I know- 
neither those of the Babylonians nor of the Assyrians. But 
recent discoveries have furnished us with valuable historical 
material in the personal accounts of kings re.'ipectiDg their own 
deeds, military expeditions and buildings, which have been 
recorded partly outside the buildings themselves, partly on 
cylinders erected inside. In them we possess the earliest 
records kept not only in Babylon, but in the world at large. 
By their help history can be traced back on Babylonian soil to 
a time which antedates the records of all other nations, ex* 
cepting only the Egyptians, more than three thousand years, 
viz. to about ac. 3800.* Of all the things recorded by the 

' Ai to bow the ibiiia Ublct wm fastened up, hc ) 3*^- 

' Fcr Um Egptiiiu it U ftbont n.c 3700. Th< rMinbuiliilit; for the eomol- 
MM ot Ihaw calenUtioiii I moat Imti \o mjt anUiori^, Bohxbl, fat t^. 
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Greeks and Bomans long after they had raised themselves into 
historical existence, none has come down to us. The reason of 
this difference lies in the perishable writing material used by 
them : it was wood. The contrast of stone and wood between 
Semites and Aryans has for both nations been no less important 
for their historical tradition than for their historical develop- 
ment. The wooden tablet of the Greeks and Bomans has 
either rotted away ^ or been burnt, but the stone tablet of the 
Semites has been preserved. The oldest material on which 
characters have ever been inscribed is the ox-hide (p. 16); in 
Some it was still used for one purpose well into historic times 
(p. 32) ; for the rest, it gave way to the wooden tablet,* as well 
for commercial intercourse ^ as for public use, in which capacity 
it still served for the edicts of the Praetors down to Imperial 
times. The laws were in ancient times also inscribed on 
wooden tablets ; the first law known to have been written 
on metal is the XII. Tablets ; since then metal was no doubt 
used for all — according to the characteristic Boman idea that 
that which lays claim to be of lasting importance, such as legal 
statutes, should be entrusted to the strongest material, metal ; 
that which is temporary, like a praetorial edict (of a year's 
duration), to perishable material, wood. For durability stone 
cannot compete with metal; yet the tablets which have been 
handed down to us from the Bomans cannot be compared with 
those of the Babylonians and Assyrians, either as regards their 
plentifulness or the age of their records ; none of them go 
back beyond the seventh century of the city. The reason is 
that with its durability metal unites another property, which 
is truly fatal to the preservation of the metallic tablets of 
Boman antiquity, viz., its fusibility and its capability of being 

^ A few have been preseired in Pompeii and in the Transylvanian mines, 
where all putrefaction was excluded. 

' The fact that the Gennans also inscribed their Runic characters on wooden 
staves justifies the conclusion that the use of wood for writing purposes was 
known to the Aryans of Europe before their separation. 

' One ordinary use to which it was put, familiar to all jurists, is the will, with 
its well-known formula, *Hn his teHmlia eeriaque" (Gaius, ii. 104), and the 
**h<morumpo88es8io secwndum,** and **eofUra tabtUcu" 
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tamed to other accouuta. The metallic tablets have been 
melted down — how many old Roman laws may not be bidden 
ill the bcLb of Christian churches ? how many may not have 
l>ecii tamed by the Teutons, in their repeated captures of 
Kome, into tools, amis, etc? — while the wild hordes, which 
tutd BabyloD and the other cities of the land level with the 
earth, left the stone as useless I Its worthlesSDess has saved 
the stone ; its value has been fatal to the metal. 

Side by aide with the legal and political history of Babylon 
there is still a third object, the records of which have been 
jH'eserved for us in stone, viz., literature. Amongst the moat 
valaahle discoveries of late years, the full deciphering of 
which is left to the future, is the library of the AMyrisn 
King Asurbonigal [C68-62B]. In the fonn of an enormous 
niaas of stone tablets, partly broken, partly entire, each of 
which gives the name of the collector, the description of the 
work and the number of its pages, it contains within it all 
that litemtnre up to that time had producMl worthy of notice 
in the shape of scicnlilic (including linguistic) and poetical 
literature, Tlic nntional poem of the Babylonians, the epic 
<if Izdubar, stretching far back into the past, and already 
ileciphered, with its uocounts of the Flood, is part of thia 
collection. Of the extraordinarily great historical value of 
thi« poem I will speak later (§ 27). It is certain that the 
farther deciphering of this library will reveal other and 
•.■qaally valuable particulars concerning the history, the life, 
the thoughts, and the national character of the Babylonians ; 
and the nciences of history and philology possess a mine of 
matold treosurea in it. 

{b) Thk Boad. 

Uio mountains man docs not need stoue to make 
an artificial road with 1 his only labour is to remove 
pieces of rock as obstruct his path. [!ut in tlie plains 
the ground is so manthy and swampy tlint an artificial road 
ia BQ abwilut« need, no matl«r how low tliu degree of civiltjM- 
tion to which mati has attained. The construction ol roods 
Gist began in the plains, not amongst the moautatns. Kot 
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until after it had perfected itself below did it work its way 
up the mountains. 

The nearest material to hand for road-building was wood. 
Man made his house of wood and he made his road of wood. 
He placed the trunks of trees next to one another on the 
marshy ground; where wood was scarce he made fascines or 
hurdles of logs and faggots. That was how for many thousands 
of years the Teutons made roads in their richly-wooded home 
— it was their celebrated "log-road." The bridges over the 
rivers were constructed in the same manner: they were of 
wood. Amongst the Bomans we find the wooden bridge as 
late as the jxm8 suhlidus in Bome, which has been preserved 
as a relic of prehistoric antiquity down to quite recent times. 
In place of wood, which they lacked, the Babylonians turned 
naturally to stone for the construction of their roads and 
bridges. The marshy land which they inhabited made the 
building of strong, raised highways, able to resist all weathers, 
and fit for passage even in the rainy season, an absolute 
necessity; and thus the "king's roads," as they were called, 
reach back into remote antiquity.^ 

According to Isidorus,* the merit of having first used stone 
for road-construction is due to the Phoenicians. It is evident 
how this impression arose with the ancient writers, from whom 
he took it. It was from the Phoenicians, who built the first 
roads in the districts in which they settled, that the Western 
nations first learnt road-construction ; therefore it was regarded 
by them as a peculiarly Phoenician institution. But if we 
compare the circumstances of the stony coasts of Phoenicia 
with the moist and muddy soil of Mesopotamia, there can be 
no reasonable doubt as to which of the two most urgently 
called for the construction of a road. The Babylonians, who 
were the first to use stone for all other purposes, were also the 
first to use it for the purpose of the road. The first roads in 
all the world were built in Babylon and Mesopotamia; after- 

» Mover's '* DU PTUinisier," ii. p. 278 ; iu. p. 132. 

' IsiDORUS, Orig.f xv. 16, 6 : *' Primvm autem Foeni dieurUur lapidibuB vias 
Hravisset posUa JUnnani ecu per omnempene oH>em dieposuerurU," 
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wanls, through the medium of the Phcenicians, the art ufl 
roful ' constructiou became known to the Western nations,! 
Xone of these have shown their appreciation of its V88tJ 
importance as the Romans have.' In addition to the com-f 
inerciol highway, to which road-building in Babylon owes iul 
origin, they also had the " militAiy road " (via milUaris), and it 1 
is to be attributed to the combination of these two that their 
efforts so considerably overshadowed those of the Babylonians. 
The bridges also were built of atone. Tliat over the Kuphrates, 
wliich united the two parts of the town, has been described for 
us by the ancients.* 

The two remaining uses to which stone was put by the . 
Babylonians are considerably less important than the two ] 
already muutioued ; but I must mention them, because they I 
finish oEF the picture which I have drawn of the stone-world of I 
the Babylonians, and show how stone runs through the whole 
of the Babylonian world, and completes the )>arallelism t>etweeii 
wood of the Aryan and the stone of the Babylonian. i 



I T 



(e) Stoning to Death. ' 

This forms the peculiarly Semitic method of capital punish- 
ment at the hand)) of the people, fauuliar to all readers of the 
Old Testament. If a man hud to suH'er death, the Semite 
seized stone : ' he stoned him to dLiiith. Tlio Aryan useil 
wood : he fastened the culprit to a [mIc or tree, and beat or 
flogged him to death with a cudgel or rod ; or ho fixed htm 
to a croee.* Both remain faithful to stone or wood, even in J 
their executions. 

' AsaDpt the Arjiiii luUoiu th* Rnaun* uv at tha bottom of Uie Mala b 
tlU> napwL It ti only williiu uitr century tlut ths lint ckatutii hu bean buUt 1 
(iu 1S23, batwwQ At. Petanburg uid Stnlnt). Tlix mna pliranmennD that wa | 
cam* •CTOM (p. IDS) wlUi ter«reDco to their wDodan Iioub*— thnlr ■hurtomuing iv | 
tlM nM of lUiiii! — ia again mat with here. 

' SaaabotB, ji, IST ; bIm Htar, lee. at., I. [>. 137. 

* Not oel; tha J*«. l>Bt the Oanhaginian aUo did tha MHia. E 
HaaotiOTVi I 197, whirv the CvUwgijUaiu itaoc all Ihair prUotiMa of « 



• This bappantd tn Hin 



a in EcbatAoa ailar ha had baaa 
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In the practice of stoning to death, we may perhaps find 
the key to the peculiar method of outlawry which, according 
to Boman jurists, was in use amongst the Arabs of their 
time. The men who had decreed it laid stones upon the plot 
of land belonging to the outlaw, in token that anyone who 
should venture to cultivate it should be put to death.^ 

Why this placing of stones ? As far as I know, no one 
has answered this question ; yet the answer is close at hand. 
The placing of the stones conveyed a symbolical threat of death 
by stoning. The stones warned him who might seek to 
cultivate that plot of land that death by stoning would follow 
("r« mortem mincUti/r"); hence the stones were laid by those 
who had decreed the proscription {"pleriqtie inimicomm*') % 
and the stoning was not carried into effect by one man, but 
by many : it was the form of Semitic popular justica That 
the subsequent execution of the threat took place in a different 
way, which may be accepted as certain, does not in the least 
invalidate my hypothesis as to its purdy symbolical meaning : 
everyone knew what, according to old Semitic popular custom^ 
was the use of stones in an act of popular justice. 

{d) The Coffin. 

Just as during life the Babylonian lived in a stone house 
whilst the Aryan occupied a wooden one, so at death the 
former was presented with a stone coffin, ^ made of burnt 
clay, unless his body were cremated, as was customary with 
the poor (in which case the ashes were preserved in a clay 

* i. 9, **Z)c Extrcuyrd, Crimin." (47, 11) . . . in provincia Arabia (rK<nre\i<r/x6y 
crimen appellant, eujus rei admiasum tdU eat: plerique inimicorum solent 
praedium inimici aKoveXlj^cip, i,e,f lapidea ponere indicia futuroSf quod si qitis 
cum a^prum eoluisset, malo leio perilurus esset iimdiis eorumy qui scopulos 
poeuissent ; qtuie res tantum timorem haJbetj ut nemo ad cum agrum accedere 
audeatj crudelitcUem timens eorum qui scopelismon/ecerunt. Hanc rem Praesides 
exequi solent graviter usque ad poenam capitis, quia et ipsa res mortem 
comminatur, 

* 

^ For a picture of a stone coffin and its contents, a skeleton and clay vessels 
for food and drink for the deceased, see Hommel, loc. cit., p. 214. For receptacles 
for the ashes, p. 210. Brick-vault, p. 215. 
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veaael), whilst the latter received a wooden coliin,' made from 
the huUow trunk of a tree (vrk^ui). The contrast of Htone 
and wood amongst Semites and Ar^'ane extends ttiruughout 
life into the grave. 

In conclusion, I inaj" aum up all thai I have aaid iu the 
two preceding paragraphs in theee words : Brick is the conur- 
ttme Iff the Bahyltmian worUl. 

6. The huming of the first brick — Parallelism betwten 
jiiough and itont. 
§ 26. All that I have adduced in the above [taragntpha as 
10 the importaoce of stone for Babylon, was dependent upon 
the artiftcial manufacture of the same by the burning of brick. 
The burning of the first brick — an act hardly worthy of notice 
from a historical point of view — is to my mind one of the moet 
important achievements ever accomplished by man upon this 
earth; an invention with which no other, not even the plough, 
can be compared as regards its influence upon the history of 
civilixation and politics. Up to now wo liavo been accustomed 
to give the ploi^h the first place, and there is no donbt that it 
haa marked a turning-point iu the histor}' of mankind — the 
tnnsitiou from the pastoral to the a^culluntl life, the greatest 
•tdp as regards agriculture ever taken. The plougli has in- 
at least tenfold the benefits previously derived from 
and this increase lias assumed even larger dimensions 
plough gained in perfection and agriculture progreased, 
tn tiiat the plot of land wliich formerly sufficed for only ten 
fatniliee is now able to nourish hundreds. By ntcans of this 
iaereaw of nourishment which it drew from the soil, and by the 
bond which it made between the soil luid mankind (pp. 83, 
91), tlic plough has materially inflneucvd prt^^rvss from the 
aoBwdic life of primitive antiquity to the settled life of natiotu 
— the commencement of all history, for history begins with the 
settled ualiou. 

Uut the importance of the plough for the history of Uu 

' ZlxmRS. AUindittliu Ltttu, p. lOT. 
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development of mankind ends here. An agricultural writer^ 
has truly said in praise of the plough that " by its means the 
produce has so far exceeded the personal requirements of the 
agriculturist that part of the population has been released from 
rough labour, and thus the opportunity has been given them of 
striving after the higher goals of human existence by means of 
the more intellectual activities in industries, art, and science, 
which gradually lead to higher cultura" But from the mere 
opportunity of culture to its actual realization there is still a 
wide step, the credit of which cannot be given to the agri- 
culturist, but is due to the citizen. All culture proceeds fiom 
the town, and is for ever associated with it ; for in the town 
only are the elements necessary for its growth at hand (p. 91). 
Town and culture are so intimately connected that it is 
sufficient to mention the name of a single town, the capital 
of its country, in order to characterize the culture of the whole 
nation, and also its place in the history of culture in general : 
Babylon, Athens, Bome, Paris. 

In this sense of the word the town again coincides with 
stone, which is of the same importance to the town as the 
plough is to agriculture. Its existence, and consequently the 
beginning of higher civilization, dates from the moment when 
building in stone supplants timber-work. A new era in the 
history of mankind opens with stone, which we may call after 
it the Age of Stones for it has changed the face of the earth as 
nothing before it or after it has ever done. Stone marks the 
most important turning-point in the whole history of man- 
kind. The revolution which it brought about is immeasurably 
greater than that eflfected by the plough. Of this I hope to 
convince the reader in the following pages by drawing a 
parallel between stone and the plough. The first point of 
comparison which should be drawn is their agricultural aspect. 
For the plough this is equivalent to the importance of agri- 
culture for the question of sustenance. But food is not the 

^ Richard Braunoart: DU AckerbaugerdU in ihren prakHschen Bezie- 
hungen toie naeh ihrer urgeschichtlichen und ethnographischen Bedeutung^ vol. i. 
p. 4. Heidelberg, 1881. 
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only thing man needs ; all the reat goes to the credit of stone : 
ht; who wonts it looks for it in the town. Put ^ricullure into 
the one scale, and commerce, trade, and industry into the other 
— has atone anything to fear by the compariaon ? In the 
second place, their relative importance for the question of the 
settlement of a nation should be considered. History teaches 
us that the settlement of natione in primitive antiquity was 
not dependent upon the plough — it show» us pastoral tribes 
who have remained stationarj' through thousands of years, Buch 
u the old Aryan tribes (pp. 12 and 18) — and, further, that it 
was not guaranteed by the plough. The Teutons have been 
addicted to migration even down to historic timea, long after 
they have been acquainted with the plough. But history does 
not present a single case of a nation that has deserted its 
cities. The definite aetUemcnt of nations has been brought 
about by atone ; the chains wherewith it has bound uiankind to 
the Boil has defied all attempts t« sever them (p. 91). 

Next comes the question of co-operation in labour. The 
labour which the plough lays upon men can bo done by each 
I oofi separately — not so the labour which stone necessitates ; it 
B Beveral persons to raise even the simplest building. The 
ll implies isolated, stone combined labour. Not merely in 
e that several persons work simultaneously at the same 
; ihis is possible also in isolated labour, as, for instance, in 
convict laljour ; but that they do it in order to achieve a common 
end, which can be attained in this way only, and this fact is of 
very great importauce.' For unity of purpose necessitates in 
nil co-operative labour the subjugation of the will of tho 
individual to a superior (natural or artificially created), who 
has the de»igu o( the whole plan before him, and has chai^ of 
its correct execution. So stone, a|)art from the external inHuence 
oa labour which it ha.'^ in common with the plough, has a m«mi 
influence not shared by the latter. 

Thus there are three elements as closely couuected with stone 

■ Boom nkodeni philoUtguU, •■ for uulanaa Koird uid lUx MoIIn', olun ftUo 
ft«aBMtloab«tWM&oD-o|>imUun In Uboiu and thr origin of lugiug*. Aeootd 
laf Is Dm bttar th* nltinuta mob of iMgiu^ ciprw* oa.«iin»Uini wtiritf . 
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as they are foreign to the plough : co-operation in labour, unity 
of purpose, submission of the individual to a superior. In these 
we have three of the elements which form the basis of every 
political union, of the community as well as of the State. It 
needs only a fourth to complete the connection between the 
State and stone — unity of purpose. In a private building the 
purpose of all concerned is the same (equality and identity of 
purpose); in a public building the identity is intensified into 
conmiimity of purpose: the building is for the common good. 
In its public buildings the State becomes a reality; town 
fortifications, temples, meeting-places for the masses or the 
authorities, belong to the first acts of the State, are the first 
signs of its vitality. The res pvilicce taken in this sense made 
the respuUica in the political sense a tangible, visible thing to 
the Eoman mind ; it made clear to all what their united efforts 
had achieved and what belonged to them in common — ^the 
sensuous embodiment of the idea of the State. 

To sum up the above in a sentence: stone has a political 
importance in history ; the plough has none whatever, and the 
State owes nothing to it. 

To co-operation in labour stone adds the benefit of com- 
munity of dwellings, and thereby the possibility of concentrat- 
ing the greatest number of people within the smallest possible 
compass, while this is not compatible with the plough. Upon 
an area which in a large town can accommodate a million 
inhabitants, scarcely a thousand could find livelihood in the 
country. The great importance which community of dwelling 
has, not merely for the development of civilization, but also in 
a political sense, I need not dwell upon, after all I have already 
said upon the subject. 

To this second element, in which stone has the advantage 
over the plough, must be added a third — ^its durability. The 
work of the plough is transitory; it has to be renewed each 
year; it leaves no permanent trace. But the work of stone 
abides ; thousands of years afterwards the buildings of the past 
speak of the generation that called them into existence. Stone 
links the present to the past ; it sets before us not merely a 
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building, but all the historical memories coouected nilh iu 
Heoce the hatred of later generations, otherwise wholly incom- 
prehensible, towards dead stone, esempUfied in the destruction 
of the buildings of the past, where the recollection of the 
cittumstances recorded on them has let loose the lilind fury of 
the mob ; as, for instance, during the time of the French 
Bovolubion, the Baetille — every memory of the past, in the 
shape of the stone which embodies it — must be swept off the 
face of the earth. 

To sum up the above from this point of view : Stone haa a 
kistorical importjince : it carries along the continuity of popular 
consciousness. 

The fourth and last element is the importance of stone 
for the law of the division of labour. This law cannot be 
Implied to the plough; the most ordinary peasant is able to 
accomplish his ploughing quite by himself. But in building 
this is impossible: a division of labour between the workman 
and the architect is imperative, and here, if anywhere, it 
must have been first carried out I must refer my reader 
to what I liave said above (p. Ill) on the subject of building 
in Babylon. The division of lubour in building is not only 
of a manual kind, but it is between head and hands — building 
art and building trade ; and thereby it attains a significance 
in the history of civilization which it could not have if merely 
applicable to manual labour. The very first attempts in ait 
and science are closely connected with stone in B&bylon. The 
plough has never called forth any art or science ; history bos 
ttevcr had occasion to inonliuii it in connection with these ; 
what it has to say aL>oul it is confined to itself, its invention 
Aod its gradual |)ertection. Any influence upon the histoty 
o( civilization, auch as stone has exercised in so high a degree, 
baa at all times been foreign to the plough. 

To sum op the results of my parallel between stone and 
plough in a sentence : The plough cannot at all compare with 
stone in importance for the development of mankind ; it i* 
wmiiiiiliiillj confined to the quL-stion of food, whilat the foootion 
of Mone hoA been to alter the whole aspect of the earth. 
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The history of stone commences, as we know, in a region 
where Nature had withheld it, and man was forced to find 
an artificial substitute; it has, in the form in which it 
commenced its work here as brick, this point in common 
with the plough, that it was a human invention. From this 
region where it first saw the light, it has, after having 
accomplished the most brilliant performances — the first act 
of its history — entered upon its pilgrimage through the 
world — the second act All civilized nations of antiquity 
(the Phoenicians and Jews need not be mentioned) owe the 
art of stone-building to the Babylonians ; even the i^yptians. 
In the earliest times they also used the brick of the Babylon- 
ians for their buildings (p. 101), until later on they replaced 
it by the natural stone, as has been done by all other nations 
when they passed from timber to stone building. With every 
one of them this transition is due to either direct or indirect 
contact with the Babyloniana Directly for the Aryans of 
Asia — the Indians and Persians ; indirectly for those of 
Europe, who became acquainted with masonry through the 
Phoenicians. 

All this — the whole history of stone in the Babylonian 
world as well as in the world at large — presupposes that man, 
who in remote antiquity settled in Mesopotamia, conceived 
the idea of making bricks. He had to do it — nature left 
him no choice. If he wished to live there, he was obliged 
to look round for a substitute for wood and stone, which 
were not to be had there. This substitute was ready to hand ; 
he had but to cut up the clay, shape it, and dry it in the sun. 
Up to the present day the same thing is done in a similar 
way on the moors by the North Sea. The settler who 
establishes himself there, and who too lacks wood and stone, 
builds his first house, if one may call his miserable hut by 
that name, from the pieces of peat which he digs up and 
dries in the sun, until he has got on so far as to have wood 
and stone brought to him from abroad. But only after 
brick - drying was supplanted in Mesopotamia by brick- 
burning did the inhabitants acquire a building material 
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corresponding in hardness and durability to the natural stone. 
Thia waa the decisive step for Lhc development of masonry 
in Babylon, as well as in the world at large : it led the way 
to all the rest ; the one succeeds the other of necessity. For 
not only that is necessary to which nature compels mankind, 
but also that to which man's own intelligence and purpose 
compel hint. The law of purpose has the same compelling 
force over man as the laws of nature. 

Let us glance at all that I have stated above (§§23, 24) 
about Babylonian building from this standpoint, and try if it 
will stand the proof. With this end I will briefly review the 
above points from the point of view of teleological necessity. 

1. Division of building labour between workmen and maatera. 
Not required as long as it concerned only the construction of 
ordinaiy houses, bnt imperative when the stage of temples and 
fortiBcations was reached. 

2. The working day, with all that necessarily followed in ite 
wike : the subdivision of the day into hours ; the measure- 
ment ot time (water-clock) ; and the periodical day of rest 
Whatever may be thought of my view that the work waa 
done by task-labourers is immaterial, for even if it were 
performed by free labourers, all these three things — the work- 
ing d«y, the division into boutB, and the day of rest — would 

■ been equally necessary. The supposition that the Baby- 
followed the duodecimal system is based on its 
Uity to the purpose for which it waa needed; it is 
■ton eaaily divisible than the decimal system, which is 
diviidble only by 2 and 5, while the other can lie divided by 
2. 3, 4. and 6. 

3. The Babylonian linear measurement, which is indispen- 
sable to everyone who has to make measurements, such as the 
architect; if anywhere, it waa absolutely necessary that it 
ihonld make its first appearance amongst builders. 

4. The technical aide of architecture — mensuration, ari^- 
metfc, and the urb of drawing. Tlio least educated architect 
cannot do without these. He must fix the size of liis building, 
edcniate the weight which the (otudations uid the walla will 
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have to bear, and draw the outlines of the building before he 
can start on his work. 

5. It was only a step from this first purely empirical or 
practical contact with mathematics to its scientific treatment 
by the Chaldeans. Without the incentive and impetus given 
by building they would hardly have, taken that step or the 
other with regard to the scientific treatment of time, which 
also had been mapped out for them by the practical importance 
of time for builders. 

6. The fortifications of the town. Their necessity to a 
people dwelling iii the plains, and constantly exposed to the 
attacks of the inhabitants of the mountains or of the desert, 
needs no confirmation. With regard only to their dimensions, 
which surpassed all existing proportions, does the idea of 
absolute necessity not apply. If what I have said above is 
correct, then the Babylonian temple-tower would also come 
under this category. There was a necessity for its existence, 
not of an external, but of an internal, a religious, character, 

7. The supplanting of timber work by brick work amongst 
all other civilized nationa Timber work, excepting under very 
special circumstances, could as little hold out in the long run 
gainst brick work as could the bow and arrow against the gun. 
What is imperfect of necessity yields to what is more perfect : 
the gun beats bow and arrow, stone beats wood. 

All this was preordained in the bumiug of the first brick. 
The germ was laid, and it needed only time for it to spread 
over the whole world. And it has had plenty of time to do 
80, History knows of no other civilized nation which has 
enjoyed such an infinitely long period of undisturbed develop- 
ment as the Baby Ionian, shielded from all storms, external 
molestations, and bloody wars ; also from internal disturbances 
and revolutions. If we include the time of tlieir predecessors, 
the Akkadians and the Sutnerians, it embraces a period of 
more than six thousand years. 

Those who hold national chaiticter to be innate will take 
into account as a second factor the eminently practical 
endowment, which is the most prominent trait of the national 
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character, and which, according lo their view, must also go to 
nature's aocotint What I think about the mutter I have 
already stated elsewhere (p. 70). My conviction ia that no 
nation has from the beginning been equipped by nature diSer- 
vnLlf from any other: all have come out of her hands equally 
uioalded. Their subsequent variationB are simply the work of 
the historical development fixed for them by the differences of 
their soil (in the larger sense of the word, as explained before). 
If the determining influence of the soil upon the historical 
development of s nation is anywhere clearly marked, it is in 
Babylon. The law of causality between the soil and all th&t 
has taken place upon it — the political history of the nation, 
ibs dvilizatioD, its institutions, its national cbaracteristica, — 
displays iuclf as it nowhere else does. All that is connected 
with the art of building has been described above ; wtiat is 
connected with their waterworks will he described below. 

The above remarks apply also to the eminently practical 
skill of the Babylonians, which was not nature's gift, but the 
ultimate oatoome of their intellectual activities, extending over 
thousands of years, inevitably preordained by the circom- 
atances in which they were placed, and in this sense therefore 
enforced by nnture herself. 

I now take leave of stone, to turn my attention to Uie 
second factor in the Babylonian world — water. 



7. WaXer in Pritniiitt Timms, 
(a) Thi Tiwixax. 
5 27- Nature withheld stone and wood from the Babylonian, 
I in their plac« she bestowed upon him another gift of 
raable value which she had not granted to the Aryan^ 
vers and the sea. This ponseflBion was as efficacious tor 
I an incoDtive to civilizaUon, as its Bbeenea was ui 
obstacle for the Aryan. 

The Babylonian fully realized this, as his god Nno bean 
; he pvrsonifice the idea that water is the soorcc of ill 
life^ that historically the cartli came forth from the water, M 
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well as that water is the source of all blessing, the quickening 
element of creation. He lives in the depth of the sea, in the 
great primeval water (also called iVm), from which the earth 
at one time came forth. ^ Originally the water covered all the 
earth ; then earth and sea separated — the familiar cosmogenetic 
representation of the Old Testament. How is it that man came 
to picture it to himself? The palaeontologist attributes it to 
the fossil remains of marine fauna upon the earth ; but it can 
hardly have reached the understanding of a people at the 
lowest step of development by means of scientific investigation. 
In the valley of the Tigris and the Euphrates another and 
apparently far more probable means was open to him : that of 
direct personal observation. In primeval times the whole of 
the lowland which he inhabited luid been covered by water, 
and at the time when the Sumerians and the Akkadians had 
settled down in part of it the separation between land and 
water still continued, nor has the process ever stopped 
down to the present day.* 

The first inhabitants of the land — the Sumerians and the 
Akkadians — saw enacted before their very eyes those processes 
of nature from which they derived their cosmogenetic idea of 
the formation of the surface of the earth: all land has 
emanated from the sea, and this formed a part of their 
religion, of their personification of the primeval water, which 
once contained in itseK the whole earth, in the god Nun. The 
Jews, on their separation from the mother-nation, carried this 
idea, like so many others, away with them ; only they replaced 
the god Nun, enthroned in the depth of the waters, by the 
Lord God, who held sway over the waters. It may have been 
conveyed by them, with many other things, to the Egyptians, 
with whom it is also found.* With both nations — the Jews 

^ HoMMEL, loc, cit,, pp. 19, 197, 255. 

' HoMMEL, loc. ciLf pp. 181, 182 : '* In primeval times the Persian Gulf 
reached much further inland than in later times, and down to the present day 
the recovery of submerged land slowly but steadily proceeds — in olden times 
at the rate of one English mile in 80 years, now of one in 70 years." 

' HoMMEL, pp. 19, 20. He assumes also a transmission from the Baby- 
lonians to the Egyptians. 
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as well as the Egyptmns — the conditions of the land were 
much less likely to originate the idea than Mesopotamia, 
where it was only necessary to open one's eyes to become 
aware of the fact that the inhabited soil had once formed the 
bottom of the sea and had become dry land through the 
retreat ot the waters. 

Bat the sea has not always receded before the land; there 
was a time when it temporarily poured forth its floods upon 
the land, overflowing and devastating all around. It was the 
Deluge, familiar to us from the Old Testament. According to 
the Mosaic account, it took place before the building of the 
Tower of Babel — that is, before the Jews had left Babylon ; 
they therefore carried the remembrance of it with them. But 
the fact that the aca, which had played an essential part in it, 
waa no longer present to them was the cause that their idea of 
the occurrence assumed a shape of its own, very different from 
reality. Our knowledge of the true facto of the matter ia doe 
lu a recently-discovered Babylonian account, contained in the 
i-lcventh chapter of the old Babylonian national epic of 
lulubar,' in which he makes the just man of the le^nd, 
Choeie-Adra, chosen by the gods, the Noah of the Jewish 
Kcoount, relate the story to him. It corresponds with 
the Old Testament account in a single point only, viz., that 
of the whole sinful generation which, according to the divioo 
decree, was to be destroyed, but one man, together with tho«e 
belonging to him, should, on account of his godliness, be aitvcdt 
to whom God had previously revealed the fortJicoming event 
and presciibed the way in wliich ho was to effect liis deliver- 
ones. In nil other respects the accounts differ, und it appears 
to me quite clear how this variation arose. While the event, 
as wQl presently be shown, actually took place in the 
neighbourhood of the sea, and ootUd take pUice only there, the 
Old Testament account has fashioned it in such a manner us 
might appeal to the imagination of the inhabitunta of the 

' Tniulalion b; Tadl n*trt-r Id hit •iciuioi t« BcuiUDUi, DU Ktiiin- 
«*rVtn» wud dot atu Talamtnt. p. SS. Gicaan. ISS3 [Euglkh TMiu., 3 volt 
Laadnn, 1U6-WI Ha quotatJuni in th* bit ii^fra giv« tht oolnnuu mod 
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interior; the characteristic features of the old Babylonian 
account, which refer to the sea, have thus been obliterated. 

I will now indicate the variations of the two accounts. 
They are four in number. 

The first point consists in the fact that the Old Testament 
account refrains from mentioning any spot, whereas the Old 
Babylonian account indicates most minutely the scene of 
action — the " dty of Surippak, on the bank of the Euphrates *' 
(L 11), which even at that time was very ancient (i. 12). 
This proves two things: (a) that the event took place at a 
time when civilization luid already attained a considerable 
age, which is further evidenced by the fact that Chasis-Adra 
took gold and silver with him (ii. 25, 26), a circumstance to 
which I shall revert in its proper place (§ 29) ; (() that it 
was enacted in the plain, where the overflowing sea would 
have full play. 

The second point lies in the description of the event. 
According to the Old Testament account, "all the fountains 
of the great deep were broken open, and the windows of 
heaven were opened." Sea and earthquakes find no place 
therein. According to the Babylonian account, not only 
"the heavens rain destruction" (iL 31) and "the canals 
overflow " (ii 46), but " the whirlwinds are let loose " (ii. 45) 
and "the Anwnmxild ( = the gods of the great waters) bring 
floods " (ii. 47), and " make the earth to quake by their power 
(ii 48), BamSn's surging billows rise up to heaven (ii 49), and 
the light gives way to darkness " (ii. 50). 

On the basis of this account, Suesz, the geologist,^ endeavours 
to ascribe the cause of the event to the meeting of earthquakes 
and cyclones in the Persian Gulf (and I am of opinion that 
his view is the correct one). In consequence of this the sea 
overflowed the land, which is undeniably proved by the fact 
that the ship was driven inland until it rested upon the 
mountains (of Armenia); while if, as the Old Testament has 
it, the floods came only from above and from below, the ark 

^ Das AfUlitz der Erde, Part i., vol. i. : Die SUndflut^ pp. 25, sqq. Prague 
and Leipzig, 1883. 
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would of necessity have been driven into the sea,' In this 
way the " whirlwinds," the " floods," and the " billowa surging 
np to heaven " of the account can ba oxplaiut^d ; they bring 
most grtkphtcallj before our mental view the sua scourged by 
cyclones and earthquakes, to wliich must be added the 
" darkness," which in cyclones can roach such an intensity 
that, in one instance narrated by Suesz, one was unable " t( 
see the end of the ship " (p. 46). 

The third point I'efers \a the duration of the event 
Babylonian account speaks of six days and seven nights, t 
Old Testament of forty days and nighte. In neither < 
do I think that there can be any doubt as to the intenti 
with respect to the length of time. Wliy does Uie one I 
the number of daj-s at six only ? Wliy am thoy nol^ 1 
would seem more natural, equal in number U) the uighU 
aeven 7 Because the god who had let loose the elemeottfl 
rested on the seventh day, even as Jehovah reatwl after tbtfl 
Creation — that is on the Sabbath, on which even the | 
do QO work. It is the idea of tlie labour -week of 
Babyloaiana (p. 114) transferred to the gods. It had com 
mencod with the evening of one Sabbath, and ended with 
the end of the night before the second; until then, however, 
Uio god. as distinguiiihed from frail mankind, who needs the 
rest of night, had to labour day and night. 

The reason why the Old Teslauietit account so largely 
increased the number of days and nights is not far to seek. 
It had to be made clear to the people how it happened that 
the waters increased to such an extent that even on the 
bighest monntaina no one could find safety, and that the 
nunmlatns themselves stood upwards of fifteen cubits under 
water (1 Hoaei vil 20). It Deeded a much longer space of 
titDS tb*n the siz days and aeven nights of the Babylonum 

* Whan DiLLMAJEv, tn Di* OmaU, p. 135 <L'l|)iig. 18S0), ref^rda Uii* 
■■[IwHtiiiB ol ftauMi u oalj poailble, but kn IntcriiiU iunn^ttoa ■> equally 
foariU*, and. jadAing I7 the otiirr flood IsgsniU. m not* jiral«k1a, Im qnita 
vnriaak* Uu (bUoviiig inportMit point In Saaa'a «rgatiimt WLars «h Iha 
■maXM to gv 1«, wbaa th* fiood wu onr. If oot lata tlia mm f Tba wfc, bffwtvw, 
««ald abo hava twaa drinn ioto tfaa *>• wiUi tha walM*. 
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account, which, by the way, was itself more than sufficient, 
as a single day would have sufficed; the increase in both 
numbers must be attributed to tradition, which strove to 
make the whole process plausible to the peopla In both 
cases tradition has diverged widely from the truth: there 
are no cyclones and earthquakes which last six days; there 
is no rain of the kind mentioned in the Old Testament 
which lasts for forty days; the fiction is palpable in both 
instances. 

The fourth point of variation between the two accounts 
concerns the species of vessel in which the just man saved 
himself : in the Babylonian it is a ship ; in the Old Testament 
a wooden ark — the familiar Noah's Ark. The ark speaks of 
the inhabitant of the interior, who has no idea that a vessel, 
to be secure on the water, needs a keeL 

My final conclusion is that the Old Testament account 
relates an event (which has the sea for its basis) adapted to 
the imaginative faculty of the inhabitant of the interior, who 
is ignorant of the sea and of everything connected with it. 

(&) Waterworks of the Babylonians. 

§ 28. Water presents two problems of a precisely opposite 
nature to the farmer — how to convey it to his plot of land, 
where there is a dearth of it; and, where it threatens him 
with damage, how to turn it.^ Nature can solve both problems 
for him. In the one case, in the temperate or cold zone, where 
the atmospheric deposits are distributed over the whole year, 
and the sun has not enough power to cause the water to 
evaporate quickly, heaven spares the agriculturist the neces- 
sity of supplying himself with water by artificial means. 
This is true also with regard to the second problem, where 
the character of the soil is not such as to make him fear any 
danger from excess of water. It is otherwise with reference 
to the first problem in the hot zone, where the atmospheric 

^ Legal form of this opposition of aqwvm. ducere and arcere in Roman law, in 
servUua aqua ductus and aqiur hauMus and in <ictio aqua pluvia arcenda. 
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deposits occur only duiiug the rainy season, or very 
and aoon evaporate under the scorching sun. Without 
vision for a regular supply of water duriDg this tinn 
drought, the agricultuiist is a lost mau; his land becomes 
impoverifihed ; the conntruction of artificial aqueducts is forced 
upon him so imperatively that it has formed one of his first 
cares. We find, even timougst nations at the lowest stf^ of 
civilization, attempts to organize the water supply, wtiich 
would ostoniBh men of the more northerly regions, and which 
are far in advance of all their other contrivances.' The same 
applies to the second problem, where, in mountainous districts, 
mountain torrents, and in plains, the eea, or rivers which 
overfiow their banks, compel man to protect himself against 
the destructive element. Here dykes, dams, artificial channels, 
and conduits are as indispensable for the purpose of keepiDj 
back the water as aqueducts are under the opposite conditi< 

In Mesopotamia both problems existed, each so urgent 
imperative that thu people were compelled to fac« them, 
river, in the spring and during the rainy season, overflowing ita 
banks and inundating the plain ; drought and impoverishment 
<rf the land at all other seasons of the year. Such were the 
conditions which nature had prepared for mankind But the 
Babylonians, as usual, contrived to turn nature's apparent 
disfavour into a blessing by forcing the rivers to remain within 
iboir bwls. Tliey made them subserve their own purposes and 
supply them with water in time of drought.* This they 
eBRected in the first place by means of strong embankmeni 
with which they surroundetl them, and then by artifii ' 
tortuous river beds in place of straight natural beds. 

* A« in ptrti al Central Aiis oonqnarod bj th« Bdhuiu, when thiy Ibund ■ 
fully darvlopfd, iIeUiIkI tjtUna ii( irrigttian, tlut hwl axiiMd fot tlioumidi at 
JMlm Hu« KTMt (he ini]iorUncc oT thl* lyiUm wu, wa* •oon to bNxma 

~ T the ruU of the RubUoi, who won wliolljt igsmnl of lti« 
I uf inj^tioB. Tlie rmulE ot tlili noglaat aoA owl imp w» wu that, 
~ g b> Um tatironnj of the Riuaiui oktunlUt and tnnlhr, Hlddnuilnrf, 

Ib tlu (pBM of two yun wfaoU ilUtricb, Knns Dtunbwiiig m nuuiy ■■ forlf 

Ttn^i, were lud wule. 

* For what rollowi, tee Uibt, "OttAiAU itr SsiuhMut Ui dn AUr»;' 
L. ppL ItS-lSG. 
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second place they conducted the water into broad canals and 
artificial lakea, which were so extensive that on one of them 
Alexander's fleet was in peril daring a storm. There were 
sluices everywhere to ehut in or let out the water as requii-ed. 
Hydraulic machines raised the water from the canals on to the 
higher land. Brick was useless in the construction of irrigation 
works; they therefore employed natural stone, which they 
imported from abroad (§ 29) and used for no other purposes. 
The quays of the rivers and the pillars of the bridges of 
Babylon were built entirely of hewn atone. 

In this way Mesopotamia was perfectly secured by her 
masterly system of waterworks against the double danger 
which threatened it, viz., the overflowing of both her rivers 
and a scarcity of water for the land in times of drought. 
They evoked the admiration^ even of the I^yptians, their 
only rivals in this respect in the old world. A close network 
of canals — the larger ones fed directly from the river, and the 
smaller ones supplied by them — extended over the whole land, 
and carried the blessing of water to the most distant parts. 
If, in the event of drought, the rivers ceased to afibrd the 
necessary supply of water, the great reservoirs of the artificial 
lakes came to their assistance. In this way the Land of Twin 
Rivers was secured, even in times of extreme drought, against 
the peril of impoverishment. By means of the artificial water 
Bystem it had been converted into a flourishing garden : after- 
wards, owing to neglect, it became what it had been before — 
waste land. 

Horticulture vied with agriculture. A garden was the pride 
and the delight of the Babylonians; and the Old Testament 
idea of Paradise is borrowed from this fact. Horticulture 
achieved a marvel which excited the astonishment of the old 
world in the Hanging Gardens of Nebuchadnezzar.* Two 

' Whether the famoui Lake Moeiis of tlio Egyptians (n'hioli, according ti> 
HerodotoB, wss artificially made) served &s model for the BabyloniutB, or 
whether the Egyptians imitated theni, is stall a moot point. But I, for tay 
put, do not hoaitato to decide Id favour of the former view, seeing that tlie 
prioritj of the BiibylDnians in the matter of building has been well ascertadnod. 

* Described bj HltT, lot. cit, i., p. 14S >gq. 
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things which Brat saw ihe light in Babylon are spooianj^ 
noticeable : the art of raising watvr by tucanti of the hoM and 
the artitidal fountain. On tbo top of lh<t alorpyL-d atmctare 
(here waa an enormouii reaorvoir, from which the pUot«tiaiu 
tod fonntaina on thu wparate atorvys wero fed by pipea. 

The waterworka of tho Babyloiiiana therefore need not fear 
oompariion with their stnicturea on Und~~a8 regards thoir 
gnodear of conception. 1 aliould award tho pa3o) to them. 
What aodacity of purpoae. tor inatance, iiea in the oonceptioD 
of temponiily leading a mighty river like the Enphratea out 
of ita courK in order to throw a stone bridge across it, or 
lo dig artificial takes I For thousands of yttors thu world did 
not again behold waterworks comporablf with these, either 
araoogst the aaoieDta or aioot^iiBt more modem nations. Not 
notil our daya haa a work been produced tliut oui be compared 
with them, viL. the Snec OanaL Wu look in vain on European 
■oil for an artiHcial system of irrigation carried out on a large 
Bcak, even in places where it would have been of great value. 
Tbe State has left the care of irr^tion to the individuaL 
The Aryan has never riaeo bigfa onongb lo aham tbo Baby- 
Ionian view that this is a question of public inlenat. which 
Uw 8uie itaelf abould take in hand. "Hio AnU wben ha 
ntUad in Spain, waa the first to brii^ tUa Idea into Eoroiia. 
•ad by him ib waa carried to pasfection, without, however, 
ladbv Imhatoni elsewbata Tbe Arab thus proved himsaU to 
be tba worthy aooaeaaor of the old Babylonian, with whom b« 
•bo ibared tba art of briek-bniUing and a love for the fudeo 
hhI the foontaia. Tbe qntan of irtigatiati may be called the 
'noDOgtmrn* of the Semite, by wUofa faia praaanoe baa bean 
, avidntoad wbarever be baa aattlad. Tba Bonaiu also prodneed 
wfniflcwnt aqoedaeta, bat their otijeci waa mardy to lopply 
Iha popttlatioo with a anfflciency of water, net to taad tba Uod. 
r never oenl«Di|datod the idea of an irrigatwn ayilaoi 
by (ha Slat*: tUa ia one of the diatingnhhing 
I b at wa au tba Semita and lbs Aryan. 
I have pTBVio ua ly (pp. 83, 111) emphasijed the aignifieaDoe 
af bfaour (or tbe fdrmatioa of n atkwial cbaiaoter, and pointed 
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out the enormous distance there is between the work produced 
by the Semites and that produced by the Aryans. To the two 
previously-mentioned divisions of labour of the former, viz., 
agriculture and architecture, a third was added, their system 
of irrigation, which leaves the first far behind, and is at least 
equal to the second. The incalculable amount of national 
labour this represented needs, after what has already been 
said, no further explanation. But the question of quantity 
is in this instance not the only one which should occupy our 
attention; it is, indeed, to my mind, far outweighed in im- 
portance by another consideration, that of the co-operation 
in labour which was involved by a whole nation working 
for a common end. The common pursuit of one and the 
same object, through the union of the strength of the whole 
body, constitutes the decisive step by which a nation raises 
itself from its primitive low stage of purely natural existence 
into that of State existence; it is, as it were, the first 
quickening of the State; each fresh achievement implies 
another step forward along the road of State development 
The highest point that is attained by a nation depends 
upon the energy with which, and the measure in which, 
it has realized the idea of co-operation in labour for a 
common end. Such co-operation has for the State the 
same significance that individual labour has for private 
property; both the State and private property are the pro- 
ductions of labour, and have labour for their historical 
starting-point as well as for their permanent foundation. 
State authority exemplifies the one, the produce of a nation 
the other : the latter is social, in contrast to political, activity. 
This is the standard by which I propose to judge of the 
degree of political development to which a nation has attained, 
and which I will now proceed to apply to the Aryans and 
the Babylonians. But the motive which has led me to this, 
the enormous amount of co-operative labour involved in the 
irrigation works of the Babylonians, might lead to the mis- 
apprehension that by co-operative labour I mean merely 
manual labour, which is the most obvious element in such 
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etnicturea. I understaud by it rather the union o( strength 
of the wliole community bi pursuit of one and tlie same end. 
Protection agaiust the external enemy was, hiKtorically, the 
first motive thut forced a people into united ciffort. Self- 
preservatiou Uikv8 tlie Srst place, both with a&tionH and 
individuals; this, and not jurisdiction, was the first in- 
ducement for the formation of a State. Not, however, in 
that first stage when the union terminated as soon as the 
cause which called it into existence came to an entl, but 
only after it had gained stability, t.c., wliere it led to 
the formation of a regularly organizeil army. In the anny 
the State first saw the light of day ; its organization is the 
Btandanl l>y which to judge of the first development of the 
Stal«. A further step along the Baino road is the construc- 
tion of fortifications by which the enemy might be kept at 
bay. The second motive for co-operation was iliviuu worship. 
Originally confined to the house and the family, the sacrifice 
on the domestic hearth and ancestor worship at tlie grave, 
it became in contse of time the common concern of Uie whole 
natioo; priests were appointed and templea erected to the 
gods. Prieeta and temples have the same significance for this 
question as the army and fortified towns : they art a criterion 
of pohticAl development and commmiity of public life; the 
(uodB for their support or construction have to In) supplied 
by ttie people. With the Aryans in their original home w« 
find none of this ; neither organized anny nor fortified towns, 
Deitber priests nor temples existed. A jmlitical constitution, 
XA. 8 lasting combination with common objects in view, waii 
noloiown to them. They were a nation, not a State. If a 
war neceesitated combined action on their part, their agree- 
ment was tenuiiiat«d as soon oa thv motive for it ceased. 
Tbo Aryans attained to an organised army only after the 
daughter • nation had seiHiretcd frvni ttie niothi;r - nation. 
During tlio period of the migration, which was synonymous 
with oaintemipled warfare, an army was inevitably neccsaary. 
It WBB the first beginning of a poUtical instiLution ; in the 
army the Aryan State first saw tlic light of day. Onr 
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modem theory of State would, it is true, deprive them of 
any claim to this designation, for they lacked the rudimentary 
essential factor — a fixed domicile, the State territory. This, 
however, is an abstraction which we have deduced from the 
State as we find it in historical times, where it occurs in a 
perfect form, but which does not hold good for the migratory 
period of nations. It shows us the possibility of a wholly 
different form of government: the migratory State. Closer 
observation of the conditions of the Aryan nomads during 
their migration (Book IV.), shows that we have to do, not 
with a mere nomadic tribe, but with a nomadic State. All 
settled nations which they encountered during their march 
were overcome by them ; they alone held their own through- 
out — history affords no more impressive example than this 
of the independence of the idea of State from the territorial 
element, and at the same time its supremacy over it. 

I will now revert to the Babylonians, and apply to them 
the point of view which I have established as a standard 
whereby to estimate the degree of the political development 
of a nation: combination of national strength in pursuit of 
one and the same object. 

Judged by this standard, their political constitution shows 
an exceptionally high development. It took the Aryans of 
Europe thousands of years to attain the same level. Their 
architecture brings before us two achievements of the very 
highest order — the one intended for defence, the other for 
divine worship. Both the fortifications of Babylon (p. 129) 
and the temples (p. 125) far surpass everything that any 
other nation of antiquity, with the exception of the 
Egyptians, can show. To these must be added two other 
similar institutions, the constitution of the army^ and the 
endowment of worship, with publicly-appointed priests. 

Defence and divine worship constitute with all nations the 
starting-point of combined action, i.e., elevation into a State ; 
their characteristic feature in the Babylonian world is the 

^ I consider it indispntable that there most have been efficient military 
organization in Babylon, although I can bring no positive evidence to prove it. 
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amazing expenditure ot national strength with which they 
were brought about. But the work of goveranient was not 
conlined U) these two objects ; there were two others, to which 
it devoteil tlie greatest care — agriculture and commerce. The 
former it fostered by means of the widespread canal luid wuter 
system deaciibed above ; the latter by levelling the waterways 
and the roada~the waterways by the cooatruction of chaunela 
and a canal connecting the Tigris and the Euphrates; the 
rtifldB by means of paving (p. 137), 

Such are the achievements of which the Babylonian govern- 
ment can boast, and they are eloquent witnesses to its 
efficiency. How far superior is this to the view entertained 
in comparatively recent times, which transferred the solution 
of this State problem to the law ! What would history have 
to relate of Babylon if the Slate had accepted this view? 
Without goverpment the land would have remained what 
it bad been hu primeval times, and what it has ^^in 
become since government disappeared — swamp and desert. 
That it became the most fertile country in the world was 
owing solely to the magnificent conception and the tirele«a 
exertions of the combined population in the execution of their 
canal and water system. This, however, necessitated an 
authority who planned the work, supervised its execution, and 
brought it by coercion to a successful issue ; such an authority, 
however, which by coercion impels a whole nation to pursue 
one common end, we call Qovemmeut Every one of the greet 
works to which Meeopotamia can point testifies to it, and 
aa Car back aa we can truce them — that is, as far back 
, M the pre-Babytoman times ot Akkadians and Sumerianfr — the 
; of tbe State can be dated. On this spot the State 
\ Bppearvd in history, and all tlie uchicvcmonte since 
I have for their ultimate cause tlie fact that the Slate 
aodatfd ; and lliat it existed has its tinal cause in the demands 
which nature laid upon mankind. 

Kowhere have the demands of nature upon a people to 
exert their utmost strength in pursuit of a common end and 
in a systematic manner been so imperative aa upon that region 
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of the earth upou which the BahylonianB had settled. The 
State here became a vitnl question, the condition of human 
existence; to express it in a paradox, one might say that it 
was in the water, and came forth out of it, no less so than the 
earth itself according to the cosmogony of the peopla The 
Aryans owe the estabhshment of the State to the exigencieB 
of their migration ; the Semites to those of the soil. With both 
it was the essential element in the security of their existence : 
with the former security against the enemy ; with the latter 
against nature. With both it represented the condition of 
existence ; with both it presented itself in some form, which 
will for all times remain the criterion of political activity 
— the form of union of strength (means) of the community 
for the pursuit of a purpose universally recognized as the 
condition of the existence of society. These purposes may 
vary; but the means of attaining them, and the problem for 
the State of how they shall be attained, remain for ever the 
same. 



(e) Sea and River Navigation of ths BABYLONiANa 
§ 29. The Aryans' knowledge of navigation was limited to 
river-boats and skiffs, made by hollowing out the trunks 
of trees. A ship, i.t. a vessel intended for the transport of 
goods, and in size and construction (keel) adapted to that end, 
they never built ; even if they had had one given to them they 
would have had no use for it, for the only articles of commerce. 
which they could have transported by it, their cattle, were 
much more easily driven. To enable man to conceive the idea 
of building a ship with the object of avoiding the friction un- 
avoidably connected with transport by land, two things must be 
assumed — a waterway opened to him by navigable rivers or 
the sea, and the possibility of a freight. But the only possible 
freight consbts in goods — the product of nature or of industry 
— which may be lacking in one place and needed in auotlier. 
In a country where all that the population requires is to be 
found in all parts in sufficient quantity, and of equal quality, 
there would be nothing for the transport-ship to do. Want in 
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one place, superfluity in another, equalization of mutual neces- 
tuties — in short, the possibility of trade, is a necessary condition 
of shipping. 

With regard to the first of these two conditions, Mesopo- 
tamia was abundantly provided for by nature. The Euphrates 
and the Tigris were inaccessible to ships only in their upper 
reaches, wliere they had to wind their way in and out among 
the rocks, and where the rapids and the rushing falls oflered an 
insurmountable obstacle to the passage both up and down 
stream. Nothing but a r&ft wa^ able to pass, and I here add the 
doacriplioR which Moltke gives of the construction of these 
rafts as they are now in use.* Trunks of trees ud? fastened 
together to form a raft, which is supported by between forty 
and sixty sheepskins inflated and smeared with pitch. By 
these means it obtains — to use the words of Moltke, who himself 
made a pusst^e on one of them — such a " lightness, mobility, 
and tmctability that it curves like a fish, and takes the shape 
of the wave upon which it floats." The trunks of the trees 
composing the raft, and the cargo of cattle, are sold at the place 
of destination; the goods bought in exchange and the shee[^ 
slrins are loaded on mules or camels ready for the purpose, and 
token home by rood. This contrivance in a slightly different 
form is described by Herodotus (i. 194) as. after the city of 
Babylon, the " greatest wonder " of the land. It is quite 
certain tluit we may date it far back into antiquity. Ilaby- 
lonian inventiveness must indeed Iiave fallen grievously short 
on this particuhir point if they had not hit upon this 
convenient device for procuring for themselves from the 
uonntoinoos districts the wood for building and for baming 
which they lacked, and cattle for slaughter, to which, according 
to Herodotus, wine should be added. The fact that cattle 
could be transported in thU manner is evident from the 
accoont of Herodotus, according lo which the captain of the 
raft took donkeys on board with htm. wliich on tho rutura 
journey carried the skins and the goods purchased. 

I Uotnt, A-v/r u6n- Xntl^i* uml Btgdmki^ m <br TtHm, pp. Ml. 
9KI, BwliD, latl. 
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At the point where the Tigris and Euphrates left the 
mountains they became navigable, and whatever nature had 
left to be desired art supplied, by means of diverting the 
channel of the stream and of large navigable canals.^ 

Nothing but the ship was lacking, and this the inhabitants 
of the district had learnt to build in the earliest ages — ^at a 
time, in fact, when all other peoples on the f6u;e of the earth 
were still making shift with rafts, hollowed trunks of trees, or 
vessels made of matting and scantily protected from the water 
by skina The high antiquity of the ship, even of the sea- 
going ship, amongst the Babylonians is put beyond all doubt by 
the following facts. Their shipbuilding dates back at least four 
thousand years B.c. The objection that, owing to the absence of 
building materials, the Babylonians can have known nothing of 
ocean navigation, falls to the ground in face of what has been 
said above. We here meet with the same startling phenomenon 
which we have already come across once before (p. 99). Just 
as the stone house waus first built where nature had withheld 
stone, so the ship was first built where she withheld wood — in 
other words, architecture and the art of shipbuilding originated 
in places where suitable materials were absent, not where 
nature had abundantly supplied them for the purposes of 
man. 

The ship is, to my mind, one of the most marvellous works 
ever produced by man ; it seems as though he must have 
pondered over it, experimented, and improved upon it for 
thousands of years, until he found the right and proper 
construction for it. How did he hit upon the keel ? How 
upon the other parts of the ship upon which her easy 
movement in the water depends, her oblong rounded shape, 
her hull tapering at both ends* and downwards? And how 

^ Special mention should be made of the canal connecting the Euphrates and 
the Tigris. The difficulty occasioned by the unequal height of the water in the 
two rivers was overcome by sluices. 

' The ships of the ancients were exactly the same shape at bow and stern, 
and the rudder was not fixed, which had the advantage that the ship could 
go backwards as well as forwards without turning. Brbusino's Die OeschiMe 
der NatUik bd den Alteiif p. 97. Bremen, 1886. 
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of Uie ribs of the ahip which ensure her finnnees? We cap 
only realize, by considering what we know of Noah's Ark, 
which lacked all these points, and could have been devised 
only by a nation which had no conception whatever of the 
requiremettta of a ship, how mistaken we should be if we 
r^^arded them as a mere matter of course. Bid the Baby- 
lonian gather all this knowledge piecemeal over the courBe of 
long experience, or was there not a model for him to copy ? 

I have shown above (p. 125) that the Babylonian in his 
storeyed tower imitated the moantaio. In the ship, I think, 
he imitated the fish, which seemed to him to solve the problem 
of safe and light floating upon the surface of the water ; hi> 
had only to copy the fish in his ship in order tliat it should 
ewim as well as ha All the characteristic features of tlte 
ship are to be found iu the fish. If we picture to ourselves 
the skeleton of a ship — the keel, with the ribs inserted — 
we see that of the Gsh with the back and the side bones. 
Add to this the external shape of the ship — the oblong 
monded form, the tapering hull — and the fish is complete ; 
nothing but the fins are wanting, and their place is taken by 
the movable rudder. The sail is an element in tlie ship which 
haa Dot its counterpart in the fish ; for the rest, the similarity 
between the two is so striking that iu my opinion one must 
wilfully close one's eyes to reject the theory of the intvntionol 
imitation of the fish in the ship. Han has learnt more from 
brute creation than we of the present day dream of. In 
the course of my work I hope to quote several example*, 
besides that of the dove, which I give below ; and I am 
convinced that anyone giving his special attention to this 
subject, man in the school of brute creation, would find n>i 
inconsiderable mine of wealLb opened to him.' The problem 
of aerial navigation will, perhaps, be satisfactorily solvt-d 
only after man has copied Lhe bird, even as he has vopied ihw 
lish for aquatic navigation. 

The neighbourhood of tlie I'crsian Oulf was of incalculable 

* <y.. bmreTV, J. Q. Wood's AoMtt'i JVoeMagi.' Utma» hMfUmk AuUtl- 
joMtfMtHM. LomL 1S77 [Tt.}. 
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value for the development of navigation in Mesopotamia, for 
to it the people owed the transition from river to sea naviga- 
tion which was of such extraordinary importance to them. 

Marine navigation has always begun with coasting expe- 
ditions, which share with river navigation the advantage that 
the mariner keeps always the land in sight, whereby he can 
at all times obtain water and food, and in case of necessity 
find shelter ; moreover, it guarantees him against the danger 
of losing his way, which threatens him in mid-ocean. His 
course is 8U3 clearly defined by the coasts, even when it extends 
a great distance, as it is by the banks of the river; he 
can be certain of finding the way back to the point whence 
he started. Coasting is partly river navigation, but at the 
same time partly sea navigation. Against his will, storms 
and currents may drive the coaster out of her course into 
mid-ocean, and he may even see fit to take that course 
voluntarily when the coast offers dangers which he need 
not fear in the open sea. Given the choice of seeing his ship 
dashed to pieces upon the cliffs or foundering on sandbanks, 
or of committing himself to the care of the open sea, he 
will choose the latter as the lesser eviL The coaster who 
has once ventured into deep water soon discovers that the 
"deep sea offers fewer dangers than the shallows";^ and 
so coasting leads imperceptibly to ocean navigation, and " the 
timid coaster develops into a bold mariner." ^ Thus it came 
to pass with the Babylonians. 

The Babylonians would not have been the enterprising 
people they were, never deterred by even the greatest 
difficulties on land, if they had not undertaken the small 
risk of penetrating from the estuary of the Euphrates and 
the Tigris into the Persian Gulf and voyaging along the two 
coasts. Wlioever doubts this can have no true conception 
of the people. Once upon the sea, however, a knowledge 
of the ocean could not long remain hidden from them — the 
transition from the coasting expedition to the ocean voyage 
was unavoidable. 

^ Breusikq, roc. a<., p. 1. ' BRXtrsiKG, 2oe. cU, 
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The ODcicnU name only the Phceniciaiis as mariners; they 
do uot BO refer to the BabyloniaDs. It was through the 
former that they became acquainted with ocean-navigation ; 
to them they owe their first instruction in it. From their 
silence as to the knowledge of navigation of the Babylonians 
it is inferred — incorrectly, as I think — that they had 
none. In Babylon things that were found nowhere else 
attracted the attention of foreigners so fully that tbey did 
not feel it necessary to moke special mention of navigation, 
i>[ which at that time the Fticenicians were the undisput«d 
nuutt«ars. Foreign Informants empliaeize those features in a 
nation which appear to them the most conspicuous. An 
Euteni Asiatic wiahing to convey to hts countrymen his 
impraanons of travel in Europe would probably not waste 
any words over the EugliiOi army, but would dwell all the 
more upon the navy and upon the industry and commerce 
of the country. In Prussia, on the contrary, it would bo 
the army, in Italy the art, that he would dwell upon, perhaps 
not even mentioning the other tuatters: are they, tliereforv, 
unrepresented in these three nations merely becauae they have 
nob been specially mentioned ? 

In what follows I hope to be able to prove not only that 
marine navigation was generally known in Babylon, but also 
that it was known in the earlieet times, at least as early as 
four thousand years B.C. If, as for my purposes I will assume 
was the case, but about which everyone may think as he likes, 
the Phtenicians ' and the Jews had not at that Ume separated 
from the mother-nation, then they wonld have carried away 
with them the idea of traffic by sea and the ship, and wonld 
have been specially familiar with the use of the dove and the 
observation of the stars for the purposes of navigation (ace 
below). With the Jews, who with the loss of the sea lust the 
opportunity of tuniiug this kuowlodgo to account, it became 
extinct, whilst the Phcenicians, who settled upon the most 

' Sidon, Uia oldaat PbnailcJMi dt)', u mpjiowd to li*n bean fonndod tboat 
Ilia itat SOOO &&, Uut ii U ■ tiiii* wbni twHptloa hxl laog btan ouiM 
•n la lUbyloB. 
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favoured sea-coaats of the whole world, preserved it and even 
surpassed the mother- iia lion in this respect. 

Moat modeni writers who have had occasion to approach 
the question of the navigation of the Babylonians have passed 
it over in silence ; it is only when speaking of the Phcenicians 
that they adopt the view that they were the first mariners.' 
Two writers only, as far as I know, have expressed a positive 
opinion on this question : Eduard Meyer, in his Geschichte cUs 
AHertuTfis (vol L, p, 225), who concludes upon very inadequate 
grounds* that it is " fully estahlished " that shipping was never 
carried on in Babylon ; and Gotz, in his Verkehrstoege dea 
Altertums, p. 66 {Stuttgart, 1888). according to whom maritime 
traffic existed in the Persian Gulf as early as about 3500 B.C. 
His evidence consists of the inscriptions on several works of 
sculpture, which expressly mention the mountains of Magan 
( = shipland) as the source of supply of dioritio stone blocks 
needed for this purpose. The "coast -land of northern 
Arabia," as being nearest in point of situation, "must be 
meant, where even now such masses of stone are to be found." 
I am in a position to offer several hitherto neglected ai^uments 

1 Also BuBt'slNo, /on. «t 

* His first reason is the allied express statement of an iuscriptioD (in 
FsiRDBiCH Delitzscb's Wo lag dot Faradial, p. 76 (Leipzig, ISBI), wliidi, 
however, gives no further infonnation than that an Aiayriaa king in Nineveh 
built tall ships, and manued thorn with sailors from Tyre and Sidoii. 
Delitzsch himself (p. B9) disputes the very possibility of the Babylonians 
having beon able to reach India without the help of Fhcenician aeameii. 
But the basis upon which he rounds his uouviution that the Babylonians 
cannot have been a Beafaring nation, and had their sea-ships built for them by 
Phienicion abipwrights, involves an assumption of what has yot to be proved. 
The viow that the inscription of the Aasyrian king in Nineveh bears upon the 
<|ue«Uon of Babylonian navigation is without rhyme or reason. Mevbb's second 
argument is the fact that "Alexander sent out expeditions from Babylon In 
explore the Arabian oosBta, which would have been quite superflnouB if 
Babylonian merchants traded there." As if the same thing does not happen 
nowadays— government sanding out an exjiedition by land or by water to 
places long since open to conuncrce I This quotatiou respecting Alexander 
shows rather tlial the sea.route from Babylon to India was well known in htn 
titne. Who would dream of the Nearcb and hia fleet setting ont to sea Ironi 
the month of the Indna if there had been no certainty of his reaching the 
Persian Gulf and Babylon, the objeet of his voy^e ? 
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in support of hia theory. The moat coavincing one I 
ninst reaervo for a future occasion — 1 mean the aea-Ioon 
(foenxia naulicuia) of the Babylonians, which places the fact 
of their navigation beyond all disimle. Two other arguments 
which I think of value for my purpoae need closer exomina- 
lioD. I allude to the Babylonian account of the Doluge and 
the great age of astronomy in Babylon. 

Th« Bahylonian Account of Ihe Deluge. 

Let UH coiisider how this can serve us in connection with 
the question of the maritime navigation of the Babylonians. 

Chasis-Adni takes his own pilot with him on Ms ship.' 
This at once stamps the ship as a sea-going vessel For 
river navigation there is no need of a pilot; the course of 
the vessel is indicated by the river itself, and the purely 
mechanical management of the helm is so exceedingly simjilR 
that it can be manned by any ordinary sailor. But it is 
ijuite another thing at sea, where the course to bo taken lias 
to be determined by the captain, and rwjuires special quali- 
fications, not to be found in the man who simply understands 
the management of the nidder, and is without nautical 
knowledge. He must know which direction the ship has to 
take in order to reach the point indicated ; where it concerns 
consting merely, bow the coast is situated — where are head- 
laods, bays, rocks, and sandbanks; which places he baa to 
avoM, and where, in case of need, he may effect a landing, 
he ventures out into the open sra he must know where 
for the nearest coast in order to take refuge if need 
Ite must know the position of the stars, in ordor to 
Mcertain his bearing In short, B«afartni;, even coasting pore 
A&d simple, rcijuiros nautical knowledge, and it is this, not 
tlie purely mcchuuicul luuuagoment of the rudder, that makes 
the pilot. Without the pilot a ship is lost at sea; he is 
<paie indispensable to her. 

' Hm fact UiAl hU iun>a u mimtioiivl (BvrsHrturfitl) lawl* ma to tappoM 
thtt thU niuui had a ({mcIkI mauiiiig ; |i<rtu[N AJijTiolagiiL* inkjr ona day tw 
Ibrtasata *naii()i to fitwl il mt. 
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But there was no need of a pilot in the river traffic on 
the Euphrates and the Tigris, or on the canals, for there 
were no cliffs, no shallows to avoid. The waterway, as we 
know, was so perfectly constructed that an ordinary boatman 
could manage the craft. The circumstance that Chasis-Adra 
had his pilot on board shows that, even at that time, there 
were people who had studied the art of steering and made 
it a profession; which is equivalent to saying that seafaring 
was even then a trade. In navigation the same distinction 
was made, as in the building trade, between the ordinary 
labourer (builder, sailor), who needed only physical strength^ 
and the professional, who required special technical know- 
ledge — for the building trade, to superintend the building; 
for navigation, to manage the ship. 

In the Mosaic accoimt of the Deluge the pilot is wanting. 
The Jews had lost touch with the sea and seafaring (p. 150); 
their ignorance is as clearly proved by the absence of the pilot 
as by the transformation of the ship of Chasis-Adra into the 
ark of Noah. The absence of the pilot in the Mosaic account 
must open our eyes to the importance of his presence in the 
Babylonian account. 

A second confirmatory example, taken from this account 
(in this corresponding with the Mosaic), is the despatch of 
the dove. According to both accounts the dove is to discover 
if the waters have abated ; in only one respect do the accounts 
differ, viz., that Noah three times sends forth the dove (pre- 
viously to that, the raven); Chasis-Adra sends the dove only 
the first time — the second time it is a swallow, the third time 
a raven. Criticism has not so fai' paid sufficient attention 
to this circumstance; we will now do so. 

It is obvious that this method was not a necessity ta 
ascertain the condition of the land. Through the same 
opening through which the dove was sent forth, a human 
eye could have looked out to ascertain if the ground was 
dry, and the ctccount makes even special mention of the little 
window through which Chasis-Adra looked (iiL 27). Through 
it he noticed, hefort ?ie sends forth the dove, a " piece of land 
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twelve measures liigh" (iii. 31). The method, therefore, was 
not only BwperfluoiiB, it was also altogether deceptive. Whnt 
inference were tliey to draw if the bird did not return ? Only 
that somewhfrf it had found a foothold where it could rest. 
But of what avail was it to the inmates of the vessel to 
know that somewhere — for instance, on the highest mountain 
peaks — the waters hod abated ? For them the qneelion was 
whether the nearest surroundings were dry enough to admit 
of their leaving the vessel, and this they could ascertain only 
for themselves; they might have sent forth a hundred bird» 
without obtaining any certainty on this point. The account 
b, moreover, contra^lictory in itaelf, for before Chasis-Adra 
tent forth the dove he had himself (dreudy discovered the 
tlxsve-nientioned " piece of mainland " ; and yet the dove is 
mippoaed to have gone to and fro and returned to him because 
it found no resting- plac« (iii. 38, 39), though it was there. 
The sending forth of the dove must have had some other 
meaning. 

Hie dove was the marine compass of the nabylonians. 
£very ship going to sea bad doveo on board, whidi were let 
looae if they want«<l to ascertain anything about tho ncig)l- 
bouring coasts or islands ; the direction the dove took, after it 
bail risen sufficiently high to command an extended view, gave 
tho desired infomuttion.' 

A third feature may bu added to these two, the pilot and the 
dove, to characlc-rize the ship of Chosis-Adra and its extrs- 

* Puxr, BItl. IftU., vi. 23. Tin M-iuKng firth of Vbt Aon h*>l od mub. 
nMD[rt for purpOMa of rouinr naTl)c>tlDn. Thurn ww no mMnlnft in H >■ 
n^ida river navif^tion ; it therefen fullj JiwUfia our apinian about ••• 
UTii^tloiL k* ttt »*l know, thore \t 00 vxpliuit arirlflDO" to \«oi* tliat tlia 
Babylooijuu nwd tltU matni for tha •bovs-mt'iiUnaMl purixx* ; but from wbat 
lw« Jnit bean wid. it U t\eti that Uu undluK rortli of ttia dove (tmllaw or 
Kttvn) by CbMl*-Adn wu i}nil» uaelna for the imrpoe uajguod ta it, uid 
Imvh only the BltnTOktiv* that tlin earrying and ileajialcli of dofaa wu a 
Babylonian inal ilution, whicli oonwqaDiitly wm not, aa th(i anelmbi tlunight, 
InvHiIol hy lb* PhnDidam, but bail oome 1a theni rmm tbs tnotliBr-iiatian. 
Pnatbly the Oabylnnlana niada om of tbo nnllow and tha rarsn m wall m nf 
Vha dovB, irhiob latter wa* oxcltunTaly rmployail by tha Phonldaua ; tn any 
maa, tlia Mnding fortli of birds from Chaaia-Adta'a aliip altowi of no otbar intar- 
ptvtalioa than tho aae I iuTc oduplod. 
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ordinary siza The ship is large enough, following the account 
(i. 42-44), to contain, in addition to Chasis-Adra, his family, his 
manservants and his maidservants, his relations, his provisions 
of com, and all his goods and chattels, also the '' cattle of the 
field" and the '' wild beasts of the field." A people accustomed 
only to river navigation with small boats could never have 
conceived so enormous a vessel ; but a nation acquainted with 
sea navigation could get at least an approximate idea of its size 
from their sea ship. The sea ship must of necessity be large, in 
order both to stand a high sea and to carry sufficient merchan- 
dise to make a long voyage remimerative. How, then, could 
Chasis-Adra, if at that time the people were quite familiar with 
the sea ship, be afraid lest by following the instructions of the 
god Ea in the building of his ship, he might bring upon him- 
self the derision of the people (i. 29-31) ? This can easily be 
explained in reference to one point well calculated to call forth 
ridicule. Chasis-Adra, be it understood, ostensibly to protect 
himself from the rain, was told to cover his ship with a roof 
(i. 27), and this not being found on any other ship and being 
contrary to all preconceived notions of propriety, was quite 
sufficient to call forth their ridicule.^ 

Perhaps a fourth argument, in itself conclusive, might be 
derived from the account, if the passage in question were not 
deficient. The god Ea, in his injunctions as to the building of 
the ship, mentions the sea (i. 27) ; unfortunately the words 
describing the relation of the ship to the sea cannot be de- 
ciphered. I can think of no other meaning than that the 
destination of the ship was the sea, otherwise it could not 
have been taken into accoimt in the description of the ship. 

The results of my researches so far may be summed up into 
the one proposition that the Babylonian account of the Flood 
puts it beyond all doubt that, at the time of its occurrence, 
maritime navigation was already in existence. 

^ The fact that Jehovah deems it necessary to give Noah special instructions 
to smear the ark with pitch both within and without is, moreover, peculiarly 
characteristic of the ignorance of the Jews. This is not found in the Babylonian 
account, because such an act was a matter of course to a people skilled in sea- 
faring. 
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Did the event really take place as deacribed ? It U obvious 
that the legend has arranged and adorned it according to it» 
own views. By way of example, I refer lo what I have said 
about the six days and seven nights (p. 153), and about the 
sending forth of the dove. But legend does not invent at 
mndoni ; it always contains a germ of historical truth, and it 
belongs to the duty of historical criticism lo bring this to light 
As regards the Flood, this haa already been done (p. 152); 
there remains only the deliverance of Chaais-Adro. Is this pure 
inveution, or has it some historical foundation ? I do not for a 
moment doubt that it has. Tlie deliverance of Cha£is-Adra Is 
to my mind based on the fact that at the time when the event 
took place seamen actually on board their sliips were safe from 
the danger, while all others perished. The legend has chosen 
to represent this deliverance in the person of one typical man 
— Chasis-Adra. Cbasis-Adra is the personilication of the sea- 
faring man, who saved his life in the great Flood. All that the 
legend tells us about him is connected with the sea-going ship. 
He has tho pilot (ii. 38) and the dove (swallow or raven) on 
board with him (iii. 37-44); also wife, children, and relatives 
(ii 28. 29), who accompany him on his wearisome voyage ; 
gold and nilver (ii. 2i>, 26) (or the purchase of merchandise, 
cereals, fruit, and live cattle (ii. 27—29) wherewith to maintain 
himself and those with him during the voyage. 

This is, in my opinion, the historical basis of the Babylonian 
•ocoont; all the rest must be credited to the li^ud; nor is it 
difBcull lo understuid how it arrived at it. 

If it were the will of the gods that all life on earth should 
be exterminated (i. 22), even the highest mountain le>\vi tiad to 
be covered, and, in order to bring this about, the fury of tlie 
elemeote — earthquakes, cyclones, and waterspouts — had to 
oootiDue inceasaotly for a week, until the dawning of the 
Sabbath put a stop to it The distance from tho sea to the 
moontain Nirir,' where the ship is supposed to have landed, was 
than 100 geographical miles. Tho superficial urea in the 

' bit mt th« Tigri*, miwirher* brtwtoi M and 3fl JEf^mai of Utituds. 
[ F. D*Ln»on, ice, eiL, )■. lOfi. 
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plains alone (Mesopotamia, the Syrian Desert, etc.), which the 
water must have covered, would not be too highly estimated at 
15,000 sq. Grerman miles; and this level, in order that the highest 
mountains might be reached, would have had to be submerged 
several thousands of feet deep — an absolute impossibility. The 
fiction and the motive which prompted it are clearly discernible. 
If, after all life had been destroyed from off the face of the earth, 
new life was to come forth, this could be brought about only 
in the manner indicated by the legend in which god Ea in- 
structs Chasis-Adra " to bring into the ship two of every kind, 
to keep alive the seed" (L 23). If the ship were not driven 
back into the sea by the retreating waters, it must of necessity 
be stranded on a mountain. If the living creatures it con- 
tained were not to be drowned in the deluge of rain which 
uninterruptedly poured down from the skies, the ship must of 
necessity have been protected by a roof. And, lastly, that the 
deliverance of Chasis-Adra was not due to his being accidentally 
on bo£u:d ship, but to divine inspiration, was no less dictated by 
popular religious belief. Gkxl £a, "the lord of inscrutable 
wisdom " (i 17), Lt, he who knows all things before they are, 
and who can send help in all difficulty, had sent him a dream 
which foretold to him all that should happen (iii. 22). 

However much fiction may have added of its own, and 
however much it must of a certainty have exaggerated the 
dimensions of the ship of deliverance,^ the historical trust- 
worthy germ of the account lies, to my mind, in the fact, 
which alone is of importance for my present purpose, of the 
existence of maritime navigation at the time that this event 
took place. 

The accoimt does not afford any information as to the time 
of the occurrence, but we can gather this much from it — that 
civilization had already attained a considerable footing. The 
city of Surippak was already very "ancient," and the state- 
ment that Chasis-Adra took gold and silver with him shows 
that even at that time there must have been foreign commercial 

^ The numbers in i. 25, 26 can no longer be deciphered. Haupt, loc eiL, 
p. 68. 
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relations, as this is Iho only way in which gold and mlver could 
have come into u country of which it was not a native proiiact; 
and Iraflic by aea at this time, for from being snrpriaing, adds 
only another feature to the two previously mentioned to com- 
plete the picture of civilizaliuu they afTord us. Gold and 
silver were presumably imported even then by the sea route, 
for its importation from India in later years is a fact beyond 
all doubt. Xo less certain is it that as early as about B.C. 
3500 dioritic atone blocks were brought by this rout« from 
abroad (p. 168). Would it be likt^ly that the Babyloniftn 
tradesman despised gold and silver ^ However, be that as it 
may, the great age of maritime navigation with the Baby- 
lonians is placed beyond all doubt by the twofold evidence 
brought to bear upon it — the stone blocks of the "shipUwd" 
Magan, and the sea ship of Chasis-Adra. 

Th* Aidiqtaiy of Astronomy in Babylon. 
According to the comoiunicatioDs made by the Chaldeans 
to Alexander, the written records uf their observations of the 
celestial bodies dated as far back as the year 190:i before be 
came to Babylon, t>., as Alexander died in Babylon in 323, at 
least OS tar back as the year 2326 b.c.' How did it arise that 
the Chaldeans instituted observations of the skies 1 This 
question. 60 far as I know, has not hitherto been raised evan 
by astronomers. It is naturally supposed that they were 
led to it by the same scientific interest which actuates the 
astronomer of the present <Iay ; and it is undoubtedly tjruc 
that, when once they had 8tarte«I, tbey were influenced by this 
interest But what first attracted them to it is quite another 
matter, and apon this point I have my own opinion. Babylon 
was not the right soil for pun science, ue., science for the soke 
o( finding out the truth apart from its practical value. The 
Babylonians never ventured uitu philosi^phy, not even into its 
DWIt mdimentory porta. In the eyi>s of the Babylonians the 
only k&owledge that had any value was that which could be 
> lUoLKB'a a*tAiAU i*T tfmmtUtumdi, toL L, p. S3. 
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applied to daUy life : a tendency towards the practical is the 
chief characteristic of the Babylonian mind« As shown above 
(p. 128), it was to their practical tendencies that they owed the 
birth of arithmetic. The Chaldeans were the first to raise it 
to a science, long after it had been in practical use amongst 
builders. And I infer that exactly the same thing happened 
with regard to astronomy : in the former case the architect led 
the way, in the latter the seaman. 

Let us imagine his situation on the high seas. A know* 
ledge of his bearings was indispensable for steering ; he had to 
know which was North, South, East, and West. By day the posi- 
tion of the sun informed him of this; but what about the night? 
The stars alone could tell him, and in order to steer by them 
he had to be acquainted with their position and their course. 
Without this knowledge he would be lost in mid-ocean, and 
might steer in exactly the opposite direction to the one 
intended. 

And he did possess this knowledge. When Ulysses, the 
pious sufferer, started from Ogygia on his long sea voyage. 
Calypso instructed him how to regulate his course by the 
position of the stars. ^ Thus the Greeks in the earliest times; 
they, however, got it from the Phoenicians,^ and according 
to ancient authorities * it is they who first applied astronomy 
to navigation. I have already (p. 166) expressed my opinion 
about the way ii^ which they are supposed to have attained it. 

Just as the Phoenicians obtained the marine ship and the 
dove from the mother-nation (p. 170), so also they obtained 
astronomy. If the statement is correct that as early as about 
B.C. 3500 the mother-nation possessed the art of maritime 
navigation, while the earliest settlement of the Phoenicians 
in Sidon does not date back earlier than the year 3000, and 
that the mariner without a knowledge of the starry heavens 
would be lost at sea, the conclusion is obvious that even at 
that early time this method must have been adopted by 
mariners for ascertaining their bearings. And the high 

1 HoMEB, Od,y V. 272-275. • Strabo, xvL 2, 24. 

8 Pliny, Eist, Nat,, vii. 56. 
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UDliquity of Chaldean uatrononiy confirms this. Before it 
occurred to them to form a science of astronomy a long study 
of it« empirical application must have preceded it. Long 
tiefore they had liegun to observe the skies from the summit 
of their temple-towers the mariner had done the same from 
hia ship. He was the first astronomer in the world, and he 
was BO because he harl to be : necessity forced him to it. His 
observations at sea were the first contributions to the first 
beginnings of scientific aalroaomy; the questions he addressed 
to the learned of the land, who laid claim to a knowlec^- 
Buperior to his, above all to a knowledge of mathematics — in 
the Unguage of the ancients, the Chaldeans — awakened iji 
them a desire to carry their investigations further in order to 
itasifit him with their more exact knowledge. The astronomy 
of the Chaldeans was the offspring of seamanship, just as their 
mathematics was of architecture. The sum total of the know- 
ledge acquired by the Chaldeans was applied to the sea. 
Sdeoce in Babylon, called into existence for practical purposes, 
ever remained subservient to them ; never did the Babylonian 
poreue any subject of which he could not see the practical utility. 

This practical connection between astronomy and seaman- 
ship continues to the present day, and will never tmdergo 
any change. The only calling with which it is intimately 
connected, and to which it is absolutely indispensable, is that 
of the MMinon ; and this necessary connection existed in 
■oliquity. It i^ vifry significant that the Greek astronomer, 
Thaios, wrote a handbook of seamanship.i Am I right, then, 
in asmiming that the origin of Chaldean astronomy is to be 
found in the practical interests of the Babylonian mariners \ 

But my object was not to prnve this, however valuable the 
result may- be in other respects. It was merely to find the 
connecUng link between the astronomy of the Chaldeans and 
tbo precise uge of maritime navigation amongst the Baby- 
lonians. I do not think this nwds any further cxplauatioo. 
Ai)d if thiu extant written records aX the Chaldeans reach back 



' Sh Di BKKr'iim, Ivc n(., t>|>. 18, 0, ft-lO. 
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beyond B.C. 2200, their non-chronicled observations must surely 
be of much greater age still ; and if the mariner preceded the 
Chaldean in the observation of the skies, we land, however 
moderate a space of time we may allow for it, right back 
in a period in which there could be no question of Phoenician 
navigation, t.«., about four thousand years B.C. The view 
of the ancients that the Phoenicians were the earliest seafaring 
nation in the world is therefore incorrect. Long before them 
the Babylonians navigated the sea, and were familiar, as has. 
been shown, with all its accessories — the sea ships, the pilot, 
the dove as sea compass, and the application of a knowledge 
of the heavens to find a ship's bearings on the open sea. The 
only question which still awaits an answer is with respect to 
how far their voyc^es extended, or rather, as it has already 
been established that they came to Arabia by the west coast 
of the Persian Gulf (p. 168), whether they reached India by 
way of the east coast? 

I have no hesitation in giving a decided aflarmative answer to 
this question, and I am confident that I shall be able to prove 
it beyond all doubt by the facts which I can bring to bear 
upon the subject.^ Coasting on the east coast of the Persian 
Gulf is singularly favoured by nature ; it is one of the easiest 
and safest coasts imaginable. The sea is deep close to the 
shore; there are everywhere places suitable for anchoring, in 
the bays or on the islands, and the skipper profits by the 
periodical currents of the gulf, which from October to May 
carry his ship outward, and from May to October landwards. 
Even outside the Persian Gulf as far as the mouth of the 
Indus coasting does not offer the slightest danger or difficulty. 
And is it to be supposed that the Babylonians did not voyage 
along these coasts ? In order to estimate the full importance 
of the question, let us remember that other nations of 
antiquity, such as the Arabians, Egyptians, and Phoenicians, 
to whom nature had aggravated the obstacles in the same 
degree as she had eased them for the Babylonians, did not 

^ With regard to the objections raised by E. Meyer and F. Delitzsch on this 
head I have already explained myself (p. 168, note 2). 
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ahrink from venturing by the sea-route to ludiiL Tlie Red 
Sea, through which they had to take their course, is one of 
the most perilous in thu world. Being for the greatest part 
shallow it haa either a sandy shore or naked rocky coasts, with 
many moet dangerous cUffs, added to which are innumerable 
coral re«!f9. Emerging from the Gulf of Aden into the lodian 
Ocean, the navigator has to pass through the "Gate of 
Muuruing," the death-trap of innumerable vessels, the Straita 
i>( Bab-el-Mandeb. Then he 6nd8 himself ou the high seas, 
and the distance he has yet to accomplish to the mouth of the 
Indus or to India is as long again as the distanoe he has just 
traversed, the whole distance being more than double the 
length of the route which tlie Babylonians had to take, 
[n the former case, double the distance, a coast-route of the 
moet dangerous kind, and a loitg paflsage in the open sea ; in 
the latter, half the distance, and a coast-route throughout, 
without any dangers of any kind. Can it still be a matter 
(■r doubt whether the Babylonians ever came to India, a 
ncafaring nation long before the Phoenicians were so dis- 
linguiBhed for their inventive power and spirit of enterprise f 
How, then, did the other nations get to know that there was 
an India at all ? Did they launch out into the deep at 
haphazard from the Gulf of Aden or from some other point 
of the Arabian coast in quest of a land as yet totally 
unknown 1 They owed their knowledge of India to the 
Babylonians, and in order to become independent of them 
and to insure for themselves the advantage of direct commerce 
with India, that land of most precious products, unequalled 
anywhere, and where gold abounded, thoy undertook the 
hatardous enterprise, and veiiturtKl upon the sea-route notwith- 
ataoding their less favourable conditions. 

An unbiaaeed consideration of the circmnBtaDccs in point 
leads to the conclusion that it could not have been otherwise 
ittan that the Babylonians were acquainted with the aea-Knito 
to India. And they did know it. Four facta bear witOMt 
to it, proving beyond all doubt that Babylonians and Indiaiut 
were in communication with one another. The BoggeetioD 
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that this communication might have taken place by the 
land-route I will answer laber on in its proper place. The 
only point which we cannot ascertain from these facts is 
the period at which this iaterwiurse took place ; hut as 
products of India are mentioned in the Old Testament, and 
as the Babylonians must necessarily have known of them 
before the Jews, who (as stated above) could have procured 
them only through the Arabs or the Phoenicians, it is dear 
that the period of their first intercourse must in any case 
have been long before Alexander established the communication 
between Babylon and India. 
The facts are : 

1. TKt adffpiim\, of the Babylonian division of the twei; 
together wUh the corresponding names. What induced the 
Indians to adopt such a specifically Babylonian institution ? 
There was certainly not the slightest practical or scientific 
necessity to do so. I explain the phenomenon lo myself as 
follows. The Babylonian seamen in foreign lands naturally 
reckoned hy their own days. If they had to specify any 
given time to the natives — with regard, for instance, to the 
shipping of the goods or the departure of the vessel — they 
would do so in their own language. In this way those who 
transacted business with them in the seaports — tradesmen, 
carriers, etc. — would get to know the names of the Babylonian 
days of the week, and through them those appellations would 
gain currency amongst other sections of the people, and even 
find their way into the documents to which we owe the 
mention of tliem. In the Middle Ages many maritime 
expressions were introduced into the vernacular in the same 
way by means of foreign sailors. 

2. The similarity of the Sanskrit vutna ( = Lat., witna ; 
Gk., (uva= goldmine) tcUh the Babylonian (originally Akkadian- 
Sumerian) mana, the expression for the gold unit of the 
Babylonians,^ That the Indians derived their gold measure 

' ZlMSlEB, AUiaditAe* Lebcn, pp. 50, 61. Ha riglitly w^s lierein " signa 
of uu ancient oonneotion of civiluatian between India rind lUliylon, the home 
of the Srst nitiouBl BysUm of veights tnd meoBurva." 
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frum Babylon, and not vite vend, is evident from the fact 
lliat in thifi, as in all Babylonian menauree, the duodecimal 
or sexftgesinial system was adopted,' whibt tlie Aryans 
originaUy bad the decimal system, which was afterwards 
replaced by the duodecimal scale.* As regards the relation 
»f money to trade, there con be no possible objection to the 
statement that its distribution was effected by means of 
trade. 

'i. Agreement of Indian and Babylonian architectural ityle. 
The oldest temples of the Indians {dagogs) were temple* 
towers, corresponding exactly with the Babylonian in the 
six lower atoreye, and dift'ering only in the three upper 
circular erections and the cupola. * Even in the more 
modem teuiples (pagodas) we recognize above the entrance 
gates the pyramids rising in a broken ascent.* Such buildings 
as have been preserved to ns date from quite recent times ;• 
bnt the fact that at the time of their erection Babylon had 
long been in ruins quite excludes the idea that they could 
have been copied from Babylonian buildings, and we are 
therefore bound to believe that the imitation of the l^bylonian 
styte of architecture began to take place when their originals 
were still in existence in Babylon. Other Indian stmcturee 
built after that pattern must have preceded thoee preserved 
to ua. 

) Tba niliM «u diTidcd into lixty jUbb, uid ihn «UM ioto thirty f—t» ; 
cbctjr miow nukuig one Ulmt 

* JolUHKU HriiKIltT, Dit Urhelmat if JnJaymMau» «iul do* turtfttKh* 
giMtntyfUn [Abhandlnngen dw AktA, dor WUwiMchaftMi). BcrUa, IBBa 
PliDM.'U>t«r. KIabo, Abt. il, pp. 2* tfj. On p. 61 b* oonelndw hi* 
innMlgUliiiw «rilh Ui« rwusfk i " Wbimrtr tlia wxagniiiud *jtUia olitobd) 
{nfwTtng to Uw Indiuui; — p. SI), th* iMt of dTillMtJon amnot luva 
wwiiwd br bvhind . . . Even at tbti oarly perlnd va nimf kdc buw miiob 
of conuUHi KoTopwu viTiliiatioii u dua to Btbjrlon." To aiunnsf tliii qnwtlon 
f> Ibe tuk I luT* Mt mjmlt In thU Scooud Book. 

■ Scmruu, OaeJiidtXe der UliUnHm gtiuU M 4m Jlttn. voL I, pp. IBB 
aff. Berlin, IStS, Ha give* Uia inipraailon of th* bnildiog In thaw wonli : 
*11m whoU pfTMnhl ... U, In fjut, noUiiug but > bill nuda rvgokr in 
■hftpo hy meuu of an etuiloiiug nU." In Biibjlon tlis BUHint«lo— han Uu 
hill! 

* ScMHAAO, tac tit., ■p. in. ■ ScntHiJULi, p. IM. 
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It is true that there is another, but less direct, way of 
accounting for the transplantation of the Babylonian style 
of architecture into India, t.«., through the Persians. The 
colossal Indian structures bear a striking resemblance to 
those of Persepolis.^ But these in their turn are merely an 
imitation, or, more correctly, the continuation, of the Baby- 
lonian. They have manifestly been built by Babylonian 
architects, or by natives educated in their schools. Why 
not accept the same explanation as regards India i Why take 
refuge in a transfer at second-hand, where there is not the 
slightest objection to assume imitation of the original or direct 
transplantation ? As a matter of fact, however, this does not 
express the case strongly enough; the second alternative not 
only has nothing against it, but has the greater probability 
to recommend it. For not only do the two fewjts just men- 
tioned prove beyond all doubt the influence of the Babylonians 
upon the Indians, whilst Persian influence cannot be traced 
(except in the art of building, and even here it is not yet 
definitively ascertained), but there is still a further point in 
favour of the former, viz., that the sea-route opened to the 
Babylonians a much easier, more convenient, and safer way 
to India than the land-route did to the Persians. The im- 
portance of the latter we gather from the accoimts of 
Alexander's return from India to Persia: he brought back 
only a fourth part of his army. This involves the question 
started above (p. 178) whether communication between the 
Babylonians and the Indians took place by sea or by land. 
I have reserved it until the present, because we are now in 
a position to supply the answer with the fullest certainty 
attainable. 

All that a Babylonian architect required to enable him to 
erect a magnificent building ordered by an Indian Prince 
could be quite easily transported to India in a ship, or, let 
us say, in a fleet: a large number of competent workmen, 
the necessary tools, and models of the building in burnt 

^ R. PiBTSCHMANN, in his edition of Perrot and Chipikz's Oeschichte dcr 
Kunst im AUertum^ p. 799. Leipzig, 1884. [Engl. Transl. 1883 sy^g.] 
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clay for the employer to select from, bitumen, etc. Let us 
compare with this the difficulties of the land-roate : ita elow- 
neas iu comparison with that of the aea-route, where the ship, 
according to the statement of the ancients, travelled about 
1200 stadia, in 24 hours (-= 120 knots, 30 geographical miles),' 
while transport by laud took, perhaps, ten times as long; the 
coetliuBSs of it (draught cattle, carriers, presents, tolls for 
the privilege of a free passage), in comparison with the in- 
cxpensiveness of transport by sea; the danger of robbers, etc.; 
and then consider which of these two routes to India the 
Rabylonians are most likely to have taken. The decision 
oinnot be doubtfiU. 

1 will now return to the above question as to the buildings 
of the Indians. I think I can summarize the results of my 
deductions in one sentence : The impetus to Indian architec- 
ture and ludiiin style is attributable not to Persepolia, but 
to Babylon. The Babylonians became the common teachers 
of both Persians and Indiana. As Aryans both nations till 
then were acquainted only with timber-work (p. 21), as wu 
tlie case with their kindred in Europe until they came into 
contact with the Ph<Enicians (p. 104). 

4. TAe Delugt in India. We meet with the legend of the 
Flood amongst the Indians, as amongst so many other nations 
of antiquity. The form which it bears with them offers such 
a striking resemblance to the Babylonian form that we cannot 
deny that it has been derived from it Xo doubt trimilar 
catastrophes to that in Mesopotamia have taken place in 
many other parts of the world, and even the deliverance of 
the Ohasts-Adra of tlie Indian version, Manu, by means of 
bis alup and the motive power that imjielled bim — the 
inspiration of the god Brama, who t^Us him what is about to 
lain place and instmcts bim to build a ship— is not sufficient 
U> WHTTont an assumption that the li>gt:nd was borrowed. But 
there are two mora fualures of the legend which complete 
the umilority between the Ba'bylonian and the Indian forms 
in M fltriking a numner that it would be hard to tmderstand 
' BanrBixn, bx, vIL, i>. 11. 
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how two nations wholly independent of each other could have 
arrived at it. Just as the god Ea tells Chasis-Adra, so the 
god Brama directs Manu to take seed of all kinds with him 
into the ship; and Manu's ship is also driven inland, and 
finds a safe resting-place on the Himalayas. On the basis 
of these facts Buinouf was the first to express an opinion 
that the Indian legend was borrowed from the Babylonian, 
a belief which seems to have been universally accepted in 
France, though it has met with opposition in Germany.^ 
I, for my part, fully share his view. All the evidence 
that I have produced respecting the influence of the Baby- 
lonians upon the Indians may perhaps contribute to secure a 
more favourable reception for his views. 

From all the facts I have enumerated the intercourse between 
Indians and Babylonians is placed beyond doubt; and it has 
also been shown that such intercourse could not have taken 
place by way of the land. The science of language offers a not 
less striking proof in the fact that the two nations employ the 
same names for certain things,* e,g, — 





Primitivb 






Indo-Gkrmamic. 


Primitivk Skmitic. 


steer 


ataura 


taura 


hom 


kama 


kamu 


lion 


laiwa, Ijawa 


labiatu, libatu 


gold 


gharata 


liaitLdu 


vine 


waina 


wainu 



The mention of certain kinds of animals which are not found 

^ See Dillmann's Die Oenusis, 5th edit., p. 137. Leipzig, 1886. Zimmer 
alone has expressed himself more cautiously in this respect, by saying that 
he considers the borrowing "somewhat likely." 

' In this I follow Hommel's Die Namen der Sdugctiere hei den sUdsemitischcn 
Vilkem (Leipzig, 1879), and omit only the problematical examples. The 
passages may be found at pp. 289, 290, 414, 415. According to experts (see 
V. Hehn's KuUurpfianzen und ffaustiere, 4th edit., p. 286 [English transl., 
T?ie Wanderings of Plants and Animals, 1885, new edit. 1888] the Hebrew 
tukkyim (peacock) is analogous to the Sansk. cikki ; Hommel accepts the same 
(p. 415) for the Primitive Semitic tarpu (silver) and sirpara, preserved only 
in the Letto-Slavonic-Germanic, and therefore necessarily Primitive Indo- 
Germanic. 
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among the Semites, and which they could have obtained only 
from India, such as peacocks, monkeys, and elephants, also 
{xtints to commercial dealings between the two peoples 1' and 
to these may be added sandal-wood and cinnamon, used in the 
preparation of incense.* To say that the Babylonians have been 
influenced by the Indianti in matters of civilization is pre- 
posterous, considering the very low degree of culture to which 
the latter had attaint^l even as late as the time of Herodotus.* 
All the evidence I hiivt; so far collected can be summed up in 
two sentences ; — 

L The Babylonians carried on maritime navigation at a very 
eariy period, at least as early as about 3500 ac. 

n. They undoubtedly reached India — whether at that early 
period or later remains yet to be decided — by way of the coast 
route, and left behind them many traces of their presence there, 
whilst at the same time evidences of the fact may be found 
(UucHigst them. 

8, Commeror — Transport by land aTut by sea — Commercial Laa. 

§ 30. Babylonian commerce stood in the closest relationship 
to Babylonian shipping; and to commerce Babylon primarily 
owed her marked predominance, even in very early times. 

Commerce is the transfer of goods from one hand to another; 
traffic is the process of transportation of goods from one place 
to another. Each act of transport necessitates a certain ex- 
penditure of force, dependent upon the weight of the goods, the 
distance between the points of departure and arrival, and the 
oondition of the road.i. The amount of force thus required 
may be bo great that the coat of transport escoeda ihu profits, 
in which case trade is impossible. 

The problem of commerce, therefore, depends upon the 
feasibility of overcoming distance. Thu distance itself cannot 
he shortened, nor con thu weight of the load to be Innsportod 

> Rnn, Ue. tH. 

* Jwvmuli tL M I "To wliat pnrpOM oonwtb than tu m* laoaiM (ram 81mW 
(ttw bad of Anbkl, ud ih* wwt euu from a br ooaatry I [India].'* 

* LttxAxn. GmUatt da alim ImUnt*, p. S. BtcUu, ISM. 
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be lessened; the two points over which man has control are 
the roads along which, and the locomotive power by which, 
the load is to be transported. Upon the solution of these 
problems one of the most important parts of the history of 
civilization turns. It is only in the course of many thousands 
of years that mankind has succeeded in raising these two 
problems to the height which they have continued to occupy 
throughout antiquity and down to modem times— until our 
century, when the application of iron railways and steam power 
for locomotion has transformed the conditions of transport 

This height the Babylonians had already reached in r^ard 
to the conveyance of goods; no subsequent nation added 
anything to what the Babylonians knew. We have already 
mentioned (p. 137 sqq,) what the Babylonians contributed to 
the construction of practicable roads on land. To them belongs 
the glory of having constructed the first highways, and no less 
valuable were their services in connection with the water- 
ways — the regulation of river beds and the construction of 
canala They also took the lead in the application of animal 
power to locomotion by land — the only method at their dis- 
posal until the discovery of the locomotive power of steam. 
The lowest, and therefore the most primitive, form thereof was 
the employment of man as carrier of burdens ; in the interior 
of Africa this method is still in use. Subsequently beasts of 
burden took the place of carriers; and they again were re- 
placed by draught cattle, which necessitated a superior training 
of the animal and presupposed the invention of the waggon. 
It was only in the mountainous regions and in the desert, 
where draught-cattle and carts were not available, that beasts 
of burden, donkeys, mules, and camels were still retained. The 
first of all draught animals were honied cattle, and in local 
traflSc they are used even now. In commercial intercourse, 
however, cattle could not compete with the horse, owing to 
their want of speed. With the introduction of the horse the 
gradual progress in the employment of animal strength for tlie 
transport of goods came to a standstill. Of all domestic 
animals the horse was the most diflficult to break in. Perhaps 
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the Aryau iu his original home employed the borae for hiu 
war-chariot, but for drawing the freight-waggon (antu) he ex- 
clusively used oxen ; houce their designation as anadvak (drawing 
the waggon) ; ' the same observation applies to the Tetitona al 
the time of the migration. Whether the Babylonians used the 
horse for drsvring freights I am nut in a position to state ; I 
most leave the decision to ABsyriologiflts. If, however, StraboV 
statement, that several four-in-hands could drive past each 
other on the walls of Babylon, may be accepted as accurate, 
the question would, to all intents and purposes, be settled. 
Bat as the Babylonians would scarcely walk a distance of 
several hours to get from the interior of the city U> the outer 
walls, there to drive for pleasure — a sort of coraa for the 
1 Babylonians — and four - in - hands were equally miauitable 
there for military purposes, it only remains, therefore, U< 
suppoee that the freight-waggon referred to was tlie veliicU- 
whicb was to convey provisions and water to the guards and 
soldiers upon the walla.- 

The waste of power which necessarily attends transport by 
land, owing to tlie double friction of the wheeU against the 
axle and against the ground, almost disappears in transpoTta- 
tion by water. The inestimable advantage of the latter over 
the former lies chiefly in the considerable reduction of friction 
which the ship has to overcome But we must set against this 
the resistance of an adverse current which may have to be 
overcome. On smooth water and don-n stream on rivers, water 
oflers but little resistance, in both of which cases the whole of 
the motive jwwer goes ahiiost exclusively to the tjeneljt of 
iocomotion. Only when going up stream and against the 
ocean tide ia the larger part of a vessel's motive power wasted 
to opposing ibu current. Nature, however, has provided winds 

1 will pMootl; qaoto Uia wonU or tin luthorilj 
DBTgr hArncnad to tha frai^tiVwiggou." (p. 330. 

* Th* Iheriutt lis. Iiere refen in ■ uoU to tlm Abjtuui upraaioD rmdMWil 
bj ««mu Impu la Ui< work of J. OprmT and J. MAKASt, DtramaU 
>rWp>w^ r^t^rfa <I>1< fa CtaJ</^(r>ri*,IS"l: tht Mt of tho amtsnla a( 
tUi tub coold Dot be MOctUined witb rerUlaty. 
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to counteract this difficulty, and has made further compensa- 
tion in as far as the expenditure of force required for the 
passage down stream is in inverse ratio to that required for the 
passage up stream. 

If I have dwelt upon matters which are somewhat obvious, 
the reader must pardon me, and attribute it to my earnest 
desire to go to the very root of things, and, as far as they are 
of an outside character, to represent them vividly. In the 
present instance I have not felt myself bound to limit myself 
to simply stating the well-known fact that the conveyance of 
goods by water has the advantage over conveyance by land, 
but I have tried to make it clear by a comparison of the 
two. 

To return to the Babylonians. We abready know how much 
they have done in their own land for the conveyance of goods 
by land and by water, and also how nature assisted their efforts 
at sea by the periodical changes of the current in the Persian 
Gulf, which from October to May helped the outward-bound 
ship, and from May to October the homeward-bound, thus 
enabling them to manage with a small crew, and to accomplish 
the passage to India and back within a year. Maritime navi- 
gation called into existence two kinds of trade^ — foreign and 
wholesale. About the former nothing further need be added ; 
the second, however, calls for close attention. 

Export trade must of necessity be wholesale; not so trade 
by land, whether carried on by waggons or by river boats. 
Wholesale trade was not a creation of the land, but of the sea. 
The necessity for it was peremptory. Eiver navigation can be 
carried on with small craft, navigation by sea only with large. 
The amoimt of freight that can be carried by a vessel is 
dependent upon its size. The available space must be occupied 
in order that the voyage may prove profitable. The greater 
the cargo, the more profitable the voyage. 

But the mere quantity of freight does not make wholesale 
trade in the sense in which it is generally understood, and iii 
which I also speak of it. It is not the amount of goods, the 
turn-over, which distinguishes wholesale from retail trade : in 
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that case many shopkeepers in great cities with enormous stocks 
would belong to the wholesale traders, and importers who 
import but little to the retailers. The distinguishing feature 
lies in the public to which they sell \ wholesale dealers sell to 
retailers, retail dealers to consumers. The wholesale dealer has 
a warehouse, the reUiler a shop. 

This wholesale dealer, as we now understand the term, wa« 
already known in Babylon. I assume this from the fact that 
the Babylonians had two distinct expressions for the wholesalo 
and the retail dealer,' which indicate that, in %'iew of the 
impossibility of ascertaioing the amounts turned over, they 
can have had ouly the above distinction in view. The whole- 
sale merchant of the Babylonians was both im)>orter and 
exporter ; the retailer bought bis goods from him, and disposed 
of them to the consumer. I will bring another argument to beai- 
upon this point, which, indeed, needs a closer investigation. 

Our money transactions of the preseut day are based on the 
idea of the productive power of money. As the field yields its 
fruit, so also does money ; and the Koman lawyers were quit« 
right in coupling the idea of fruit with money — as the field 
yields its fruit (fntctut naiurala), so also does money (fnutut 
dviia). Both represent interest, which, in Latin, is fittingly ren- 
deied by vtunu, i.e., the equivalent for money in another's hands 
(umt), money lent, or withheld. Interest seems to bi> such a 
matter of course that it may appear strange that 1 consider it 
necessary to ask, How did interest first arise i 

Its historical beginning was no doubt tho loan, in the aanie 
form in which it is preserved to the present day — the money 
loon. A loan may be made in other tangible things besiden 
money, e^.. in com ; and in such cases, too, we meet in the 
Roman law with interest (fixing u maximum for it). However, 
it cert^nly did not originate then:, but was applied to such loans 
after the people had become accustomed to it in the form of tht- 
money loan. But, even as regards the money loan, 1 think littl<- 

' On-KKT iumI MKnANT, tec ell., p. II, or. S3, 30, bwMkta tiiua hy BMnatar 
■■yn«tiiii1jirnir ■ti'' il~tl~fl'i1i'' **■ — fmi ihr imnlj rirh mWTihtnl. wiiniifar 
f««*M,/rMHf, btMiu, p. 13, tit. Si-34. 
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explanation as to its origin is required. It originated, no doubt, in 
the necessity of some person who, in momentary need of money,, 
applied to the nearest person for temporary assistance. From 
the point of view of the borrower it is a loan of necessity; 
from that of the lender a courtesy loan. On both sides it is a 
mere matter of friendliness, the same as any other service 
rendered or asked, and the thought of profit or payment is 
equally absent in both cases. The courtesy loan, or, as it 
might be called, the loan of neighbourly intercourse, is of 
necessity free from interest. 

In contrast with this stands the commercial loan. Here 
the two parties stand on a business footing to each other. 
It is not a question of goodwill which decides the lender 
to grant the loan, but his own advantage ; he wants to profit 
by the transaction, and this profit he obtains in the interest. 
The commercial loan by nature bears interest; the courtesy- 
loan by nature does not This difference is repeated in 
Eoman law in the form of mviuum and nextim. The only 
obligation involved in the former is the restitution of the 
capital, and so little was there a question of interest that, 
for its recovery, a special stipulation was requisite, interest 
being recoverable by legal suit not imder conditions of the 
loan (condictio certae pecuniae)^ but merely under the conditions 
of this special agreement (actio ex stipulatu). The mtUimvi 
is a gratuitous loan, similar to the comrrwdatum (the loan of 
tangible things, eg,, a book). In contrast to this stands the 
nexaniy in which the same law provides for the restitution 
of the capital and the payment of the interest, consequently 
one suit {legis actio per mantis injectionem) covers both. 

I think it may be inferred from this that interest did not 
originate with the Eomans from the relations arising out of 
everyday life, but from their business transactions. But the 
business life of Home was long preceded by that of Babylon ; 
before Rome was even founded, and when the predecessors 
of the Romans, mstead of metallic money, which is pre- 
supposed when speaking of interest, still used cattle for their 
transactions (pp. 18, 25), Babylon had a flourishing trade, 
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and hud long been acciuamted with metullic money. Both 
theee fucts assume the institution of money interest. Interest 
is II BubylonJan institution, which, as 1 subsequently hope 
to point out, reaches back to a very early date; all other 
nations of antiquity obtained it from them, I need hardly 
add, through the intervention of the PhtEnicians,' 

Guided by the con^ictioo that all institutions first saw the 
light where they were imperatively necessary, not whcie 
they could easily be dispensed with, I conclude that Baby- 
lotuAD interest owed its origin to the want of capital on the 
l»art of the wholesale dealer, wlio, from what I have said 
above (p. 189), may be regarded as equivalent to the charterer 
of a ship. To charter a whole ship requii'es a l»rge sum of 
money, to which must be added a good stock of gold and 
silver coin, as "cover" in case the nett proceeds of the sale 
of the goods should not be sufficient for the purchase of the 
treah goods. Possibly the means of a few may have been 
cooaiderHble enough lo supply this ; but alt wlio are acquainted 
with the Babylonian character must bu aware that those who 
tacked the means would in all probability find a way of 
obtaining them. They turned to those who possessed them, 
and in return for the loan offered tbem a share in the pioGta. 
Their relationship legally expressed was a partnership (socti), 
or, more exactly, that of sleeping partner and acting partner. 
li ie eridant that this kind of relationship had serious 
diaadvantagea. It would be absolutely impossible under the 
circomstancee for the sleeping partner to control the actiona 
of the acting partner, who might defraud him in tiis oocouqU 
of the prices of the goods, either purchased or sold. 

This consideration tuust necessarily have led to the system 
of sharing in tho prottts in proportion to the capital deposited. 
The lender was thereby precluded from any further claim, 
whether the nudertaldng yielded small or large profits. 
Herein we have the system of interest. Originally it 
represented a share in the profits of a commercial under- 
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taking; instead of participating in them in the shape of 
partnership, it was taken in the form of interest on the loan, 
the loan-contract acting as a deed of partnership. 

This I believe to be the explanation of the origin of interest, 
to which a high d^ree of probability cannot be denied. If 
the question were raised, Where is the system of interest 
most likely to have first come into use, in mercantile or in 
social circles ? the answer would not be far to seek. 

The disfavour with which interest has had to battle, after 
it had been long in use, is evident from its prohibition in 
the Mosaic and Canonical law, to which I will return 
presently. Its first appearance, therefore, was by no means 
so natural as it might seem to our modem notions of 
commercial intercourse; it needs explanation, and I can find 
none other than the above, that the system of interest owes 
its origin to commercial intercourse, chiefly Babylonian, since 
it was an everyday occurrence in Babylon long before it had 
developed in any other nation. I have searched for positive 
confirmation of this fact in Babylonian sources of information. 
I was, of course, not likely to come across a direct statement 
of the first appearance of interest in Babylon ; nevertheless 
ray endeavours have not been wholly unsuccessful, as I have 
been enabled to find decided confirmation of the fact that in 
Babylon the system of interest occupied a special place in 
commercial intercourse, more particularly with regard to the 
sea. 

I must now leave the question of ordinary interest on com- 
mercial loans, to which my discussion has so far been confined, 
and direct my attention to one peculiar variety of it, the marine 
loan.^ The generally prevalent view that traces everything 
relating to nautical affairs of antiquity to the Phoenicians 

^ For the sake of my non-legal readers, I add a few words of explanation. 
The marine loan differs from the ordinary or land loan, as it might be called, not 
because the seafarer takes it up in order to obtain tlie means whereby to purchase 
goods either at the place of departure or of destination, but because his capital 
and Interest are secured to him only in case of a prosperous passage. Should 
the ship be wrecked, the money-lender has no claim whatever. The sea-loan, 
therefore, is a kind of intermediate thing between the partnership and the 
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attributes also the invention of the marine loan to them, and 
from them it is thought that it came down to the Greeks 
and Komans (/aeniw nauftcum, jjecunia tr^'etHtia). NevCT- 
thelesa here, too, the current view is incorrect — the honour 
of it belongs to the r>abylonian3. 

Two facts to prove tliis are to be found in a vocabulary 
preserved to us,' in which, in the left-hand column, the Tura- 
nian expressions iire found: and on the right-hand the cori-e- 
aponding Assyrio-Babylonian, The vocabulary consists almost 
exclnsively of legal terms, and bos evidently done duty as 
a law lexicon. Amongst them, in the right-hand coltmin, 
there are four expreseions (No, 7, 8, 9, 10) relating to the 
nea-loan. 

Of the two last-named, No, 9 is tninslat«d by "/ofnta ttjui eum 
mereat&rt penit" and No. 10 almost equivaleiitly by "foenut 
una eum mercatore extinctum tst." What does this convey to usT 
Clearly not the report of a hiUorU fad, but a techmieal term 
for an important Ugal praxdent. Both espreasions affirm that 
the obligation of the loan disappears with the merchant. The 
fact that the disappearance of the liability is limited to the 
merchant shows tliat we have here to do with a clause 
which applivd to him alone, with a clause of Babylonian 
eamvureiiil law. In what way are we to assume the loss of 
the merchant to take place which cancels his debt f Clearly 
not ordinary death, nor bankruptcy ; such a law would be 
wholly inconceivable with a mercantile nation, quite apart 
from the fact that this law, if valid for him, would be so 
in still greater measure for the ordinary debtor. There only 
remains one kind of loss applicable to him, viz., his loss 
together with bis ship at seiu " Mfrtator" therefore repi«- 
•ents to us the mcrchiuit who has taken up a sea-loan : 

iinlln«7 m»u(7-loiJi >! luUrrrct : In th* fonmr om th* loiular ihttta tli* 
ctcineiit at riik, In thx UtUi ha Mcum « aatUinty of InUnat ; in Um eue 
of til* (TV < luui, uDca Ilie intamat tus tu gnarsnto* Ui* mautj-Uoim an 
MfiiiraUBt for tti* loan ot hU ctjillal and Uia tUi he mna et lodng It, Mch 
tntOMt b natunlly nbil vwrj high. {luunuBa premiDin ; yrMum yrimh' 
oTlfc* Bomaiw) 
'OrrKKtctUtiiAirr. t*e-Git.,pp.ll-n. Th* p a— ff i» to In famd at p. IV. 
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*'fo€nus una cum mereatore periit {extinctum est)" therefore 
means that, if his ship be wrecked and he has found a watery 
grave, the claim against his heirs is extinguished. This formula 
would have become a sort of legal maxim for the Babylonian 
judge. 

Of the two first-named expressions No. 7 reads as follows: 
'*/oenus sicut imposwU" ; No. 8 '^/oenus una cum frumerUo 
impasuit.*' " Imponere*' in the second quotation no doubt 
means the loading of grain on board ship ; in the first instance 
also "imponere" is probably to be understood in the same 
sense. With regard to an ordinary loan the expression would 
be linguistically impossible : such a loan cannot be '' loaded " 
or " stored/' but is " paid down." But the sea-loan, however, 
is actuaUy " loaded," put on board ; and it would appear from 
the clause "foenus sicut imposmt'* that the fact of loading 
goods on board ship is of legal significance. The lawyer will 
understand its full import ; with this act the risk was trans- 
ferred to the money-lender. Both these terms accordingly 
denote the moment of the completian of the marine loan. 

We gather from the second expression that the sea-loan was 
not necessarily made in money but might be paid in com, 
which no doubt might be replaced by other merchandise. But 
as it was impossible to calculate interest upon these, they must, 
l^ally speaking, have been estimated at their money value. 
The sea-loan, even when made in goods, ranked always as a 
money loan, except that the cargo, whether furnished by the 
sender or the consignee, always sailed at the risk of the 
former.i 

In the bi-linguistic vocabulary, as a counterpart to the 
formula in the right-hand column, ^foenus una cum mercaiore 
jperiit (extinctum est),** there figures in the left (Turanian) 
column the expression "foenus m^catoris instar** How can 
this be a counterpart to the other? The answer is to be 

^ Thus in Roman law, if the loan were made in money, but on condition that 
the goods purchased therewith should sail at the money-lender's risk. I. 1, 
Dt NauL FoeTk (xxii. 2) {ut) merees ex ea pecunia comparatae . . . periculo 
creditoris navigent. 
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found in the so-called /otnut quasi nauticum of the Bomnns. 
On behalf of my non - legal readers I would observe that 
this means a loan advanced for a perilous undertaking in such 
a way that the remitter, as in the case of the sea-loaji, takes 
all the risk ; if it succeed, the recipient, over atid above 
the stipulated interest, has to p&y an additional indemnifica- 
tion for the danger incorred ; if it turn out a failure, he pajra 
nothing.' That the above expression must be thus under- 
stood is proved by two circumBtancee : in the first place by 
its standing as couuterpart to the sea-loan of the right-band 
column, and furthermore by the fact that in both columns 
tho ordinary loan is not designated "foeniia mervaloris," or 
"mercatoris instar," but merely "/oenus" (No. 18-21), and 
in which the contrast to the sea-loan is particularly striking, 
as "fotnux ueundttm constuttidintm urbis" (Nos. 16, 77), 
and "/oenu4 lecundum MsuTam urbit" i,e., leind-loan in con- 
traat to the sea-loan. " Urbs " here does not mean " the 
town" in contrast to the country, but in contrast to the sea; 
"eonsuOudo itrfew" means the law applicable to the ordinary 
loan in which the borrower Lakes the risk, in contrast to the 
JovKut mereatoris, i.e., the sea-loan, in which the lender takes 
it; "utura vrbis" signifies the interest which attached to the 
former, but which did not exist for the latter because interest 
was here always calculated on the merits of each individual 
case, according to the amount of risk iuvolveiL Tlie reason 
why the foenua nureatorii itself does not occur in the Tunuiton 
column, but only the instar mertatorit, is easily explained. 
The Toramans did not live on the coast, and therefore there 
oonld be no question of a sea-loan in the exact sense of the 
word ; but the foenua ^uati jiauticum was possible for them, 
and this dout not neceasitate the supposition of any developed 
loercaotilc intcrcourve ; it may, for instance, simply denote 
participation in th« equipment of some pinlical expedition. 

■ ni« it tnktid la L S ttuJ., In vbieh tfao lavyer qootm by *Bjr ot axanpU, 
"«f y<WM( ^ t r falutv <■ ajTurnfmn |iIiu-ii«Hin pfnmtM drdtrim tU m rwfitKl, 
rmtitrti,'' to which tii>y baadiUd, " rt (luiptr aUfiUd pratUr yttmniam." Tbi 
-TTf'-'VT la Mtt^iinifij tMlIed "pn ti um ptHiuli " (ianmao* prvnlow}. 
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under guarantee of a share in the booty. Foenus mereatoris 
and instar mereatoris differ from one another in actual matter 
of fact, but legally they are equivalent; both refer to an 
undertaking in which the capital advanced to the undertaker 
(mercatar) is at the risk of the lender, and bears interest in 
proportion to the danger incurred. 

If this be the right interpretation of the legal expression in 
the Turanian-Babylonian l^al vocabulary, of which, I thinks 
there can be no doubt, we have a most vtduable proof that the 
foentu natUieum must have been known to the Babylonians : 
valuable in my eyes not so much for the actual fact, a con- 
tribution to the history of the foenus natUicum in antiquity to 
assist the legal historian, but because of the deductions it enables 
the historian of civilization to draw from it. 

The foenus nautimm presupposes maritime navigation. In 
the foenus natUicum of the Babylonians therefore we possess 
infallible evidence of their navigation ; and this I here offer as 
supplementary to what I stated above (p. 169). 

The foenus naviicum is also found amongst the Phoenicians* 
Let us remember that Babylonian navigation dates back about 
4000 years, i,e, before Sidon was founded, and we must come to 
the same conclusion anent the foenus nauiicum as we did in the 
use of the dove and the starry heavens £is a guide to the sea- 
farer (pp. 171 and 176), viz., that it was an original Babylonian 
institution which the Phoenicians, when they separated from 
the mother-nation, took with them and preserved. " What ! ** I 
hear someone exclaim, " the foenus nauticum 3000 years B.C. ? '* 
Let anyone see if he can weaken my proofs as to the indis- 
pensability of the loan for ocean commerce. If the loan were 
imperative its suitable form was, as it were, ready made in the 
foenus nauticum. Legally quite distinct from the ordinary 
loan, its ultimate result in ocean trade was very much the same. 
If in the former case the borrower had suffered shipwreck, the 
same thing happened practically as in the latter case: the 
lender had to suffer — ^^ foenus una cum mercatore periit" The 
foenus nauticum differed only in this respect, that it put the 
actual result into legal form, and it seems to me to require na 
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specially legal mind to come Lo the conclusion that the sea-loaii, 
historically speaking, preceded the ordinary loan. If this bi- 
the correct view as to the first appearance of the loan in 
Babylon, viz., its application to ocean commerce, it would follow 
as a matter of course that the money-lender would also nhare in 
the risks of the undertaking. His exemption from all nsk 
ander the ordinary loan can, contrary to the accepted historic^ 
view, be r^arded only as the very last stage with which, after 
the share in the profits in the shape of interest had been 
definitively arranged, he freed him, so far as this was concerned. 
The marine loan has at least one point in common with 
partnership, but the ordinary money loan bas none 

The evidence thus far collected in proof of the acquaintance 
of the Babylonians with the sea-loan places beyond all doubt 
ihe fact which (p. 191) I had to leave undecided, viz., that from 
the earliest limes the money-loan was connected with their sea 
trade. There I took this connection with the ordinary loss 
into account, and I now proceed to give two instances in which 
I fancy I can trace the relationship. In the bi-Iingual law- 
vocabtdaiy we find a /oeniis anni (a. 14) and a fotnus mennt 
(n. 15). As the two are placed opposite each other as technical 
lerms, we can but see in them the two typical fonns of the 
loan in which the whole system of loan transactions were com- 
piisod. They do not bear upon the actual difference in tbo 
length of the I«;rmB of the loan, for in that case tnontion would 
have been made of other terms besides two or three niontlis, u 
tialf or three-quarters of a year. The legal meaning of the 
fom.ue menaia is evident ; the Babylonians calculated interest by 
the mootli (regularly 1 t}uktl = ^ of a mine). The Komans 
followed their example even in ihis detail, and of course this 
mode of reckoning would also be applied where the terms of 
the loan exceeded the month — where, for instance, arran^^ for 
a whole year; just as we, on the other hand, having the year 
for oar standard of interest, base shorter t«rms upon it 
Aoeoidiiig to this, the yearly lotui of thu Babylonians mmt 
have been a typical loan, adapted to special conditions. We 
noed not look far to discover its practical cmploynienl. It 
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was the loan of the seafaring man. He went to sea at the 
b^mning of October, when the current drove him out to sea, 
and returned somewhere between May and the end of Sep- 
tember, when the current favoured his homeward voyage. The 
regular duration of his voyage was therefore a year, certainly 
for the Indian trader who wanted to make the most of his 
tima But this necessitated the prolongation of his loan for the 
term of one year. It was not till after his return that he could 
repay the capital and interest ; it would have been impossible 
for him to have done it sooner. The only kind of loan, then, 
which suited him was the faenus anni. But it was quite a 
diflferent thing for the borrower who remained at home. He 
could pay his interest monthly, and this he was bound to do, no 
matter for what period the loan was granted.^ Afoemts mensis 
did not change into a foentis anni by extending the terms from 
the month to the year; neither was the foenvs armi of the 
mariner changed into a foentis mensis when the payments of 
interest were based upon the monthly principla 

The second trace of the connection between the loan and 
maritime trade — and with regard to this I may add the 
original connection — I believe I have discovered in the extra- 
ordinarily high rate of interest in Babylon. It was throughout 
20 per cent., and rose even to 25 per cent.^ I can account 
for such a high percentage for ordinary business transactions 
only on the supposition that the capitalist had the opportunity, 
apart from this investment, of putting out his money at very 
large profit, and this opportunity he had in his dealings with 
the export and import wholesale merchants to an extent 
compared with which the usual rate upon which the ordinary 
loan was based might be considered quite moderate. In the 
case of the sea-loan and in the ordinary (land) loan as applied 
to the sea, where the trader in his dealings with ignorant 

^ The formula of the law vocabulary, quoted above, **/oenii8 secundum usuram 
urhis,** no doubt refers to this. We have no knowledge of any legal maximum 
interest amongst the Babylonians, and we know that the regular rate of interest 
of 20 per cent, could be exceeded. (See later in the text. ) 

s KoHLXR, in the above-qnoted work of Peiser, p. 39. 
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natives, who had no notion of the commercial valac of their 
oatural produce, doubled, or even trebled, the capital he hail 
with tuoi, interest must of course have been higher in pro- 
portion. The borrower could easily pay it, for he amply 
recouped himself. 

In the home trade and overland trade with neighbouring 
tribes such profittt would have been utterly impoHsible^ The 
high rate of Interest in Babylon is to be accounted for only 
by the extraordinarily profitable character of the foreign trade 
by KS, and this gives us the clue to the original institution 
of interest, and how it was mode available for ordinary life, 
as also how the very high rate of interest followed in its 
wake. 

The history of the development of the Babylonian loan at 
interest might be pictured as below : — 

1. Interest is a Babylonian invention: all other nations 
owe their acquaintance with it to the Babylonians. 

2. Interest was originally intended in Babylon as a share 
in the trade profits of a foreign maritime enterprise, but 
owing to the difficulties involved in controlling these, it waa 
subaequen tly — 

3. Converted into a fixed share of the capital invested. 

4. Thereby money became goods, oat of which, by tem- 
[torahly relinquishing it, money could be made : it became 
ao article of trade, like all other articles of value— money 
came on the market. 

5. I-Vom thia it followed as a necessary consequence that 
everyone who needed money, whether private individual, 
retail merchant, or wholesale trader, had to pay inleroat 
for iL 

6. This put a stop to the gratuitous loan ; side by aide 
with the buaincSB loan the courtesy loan could not thrive ia 
H commercial nation. This is spparenlly oontradictsd by 
the fact lluit thongli in vu-y many of the records preserved 
to us' no mention is mode of interest, yet in two instancea 

■ Pcuu, im. mi.. No*. I, S, T, IT, M, M, eg. ISO. 
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(Nos. 1, 2) fines for non-payment of a debt are stipulated 
for. The real facts of the case we learn from one of these 
documents (No. 136), in which the capital is six talents, a 
sum so considerable (based upon the Greek talent = about 
£1350) that the idea of a courtesy or friendly loan is 
wholly out of the question; and the stipulation of fines 
Nos. 1 and 2 is also difficult to reconcile with this view. 
I need hardly say what would happen in all cases in which 
no interest was arranged for. The creditor deducted it from 
the capital in advance, as is done at the present time by 
many money-lenders. The doubtful credit of this invention 
belongs therefore to the Babylonians. 

The later history of all other nations of antiquity confirms 
the history of the development of the system of interest as 
here described. They all derived it from the Babylonians: 
the Phosnicians and Jews when separating from them, the 
Greeks and Bomans through the Phoenicians; and the same 
may be accepted for the Celts by means of their connection 
with them through Gades; while the Teutons and Slavs 
first became acquainted with it through the Greeks and 
Komans. 

To a commercial nation like the Babylonians interest was 
a matter of course. To an agricultural nation^ unacquainted 
with commerce, it would appear in quite another light 
"How" (they would argue) "can anyone stipulate to be 
remunerated for a temporary loan ? One does not risk any- 
thing, and one will get it back in due course to the last 
farthing." This view was held by the Jews.^ The Mosaic 
law forbids the taking of interest in the first place from the 
poor and needy, and subsequently from everybody without 
distinction, strangers alone excepted. The Jews, after they 
became an agricultural nation, gradually lost sight of the 
meaning of interest, which, without a doubt, must have been 
known in Babylon long before they left it. It could hardly 
have originated with themselves under their totally altered 

^ The Cretans denounced the taking of interest as equal to robbery. 
Plutaboh, Qu, Or, 58, p. 303 B. 
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circumalaiiccs, i,t. absence of commerce, not only of sea trade, 
but of trtido geueially. The case ia exactly the same here 
as it was with that of the ship, with which the question of 
interest ia so closely connected. Thus it was possible lliat the 
ship became converted into an ark, and the syetem of iiilercHt 
(usury) into a morally objectionable institution, and therefore 
not to be tolerated by the law-giver. 

When in time they l;ecame a commercial nation, they made 
full reparation for their former want of appreciation of the 
principle of interest. The Old Testament view of usury may 
be summarized in these words ; they viewed a loan merely as 
an act of courtesy, of goodwill, of friendlineaB, Tliia view of 
it is also taken by the Canonical law, which denounces the 
taking of interest as a sin, and simply prohibits it. In the 
Mosaic law the prohibition can be accounted for ; in the 
Canonical it can be excused only on the plea that, 
according U) the views of the Christian Church, the law of 
Moses, in so far as it did not refer to purely ritualistic 
precepts, was binding upon Christians also. The Church, 
therefore, was in a dilemma. Placed between two alterna- 
tives, contonnity to the law of Moses or to tht secular law. 
she thought she could not do otherwise than dc-cUre for the 
former. Experience has proved that she tried to accomplish 
something totally impracticable. Commerce is inconooivable 
apart from interest: no commerce without interest; no 
interest, no commerce. As it existed in the Middle Ages it 
is evident that this fact was ackuowledged, and that the roetric- 
tions of the Canonical law were ignored. 

Interest enables the merchant to operate with foreign money. 
But for this purpose bo has still other means at his disposal, 
nearer U> hand. He buys his goods on crvdit; tlieir sale 
provides hiui with the means wherewith to [uy their cost 
when payment becomes due. Credit is only a concealed land 
of loan at interest: the seller adds the interest to the price, 
and therefore for cash puymente deducts it (discount). Interest 
and credit are as indispensable to the movements of commerce 
aa are wings to the bin! in its flight 
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Even if we knew nothing of the commercial organization of 
the Babylonians in detail, the mere fact of its flourishing con- 
dition would place the existence of usury (or interest) and 
trade on credit^ beyond doubt. If, as is most probable, the 
latter, like the former, had its origin in commerce — ^in which 
sphere it certainly was particularly useful — it must have 
occurred only in the transactions of the mercatar parvus. The 
mercator magnus had to pay cash for the goods bought in 
foreign lands; the credit system could not apply to him. 
There was, accordingly, all the more room for it in his dealings 
with the mercator parvus, to whom he sold his goods; and the 
interest of both parties concerned went hand in hand. In 
order to buy goods in large quantities, the one needed credit ; 
in order to secure purchasers, the other had to make certain 
concessions. The difference between the two kinds of mer- 
chants shows that the wholesale dealer did not personally 
dispose of his goods to the consumer: that was the business 
of the retailer. If the case had been reversed this difference 
could not have existed. 

Foreign trade — wholesale merchant, retailer, interest, credit 
— such are the leading features so far revealed of the organiza- 
tion of commerce in Babylon. Two more points demand our 
attention: these are necessities without which trade cannot 
exist — money and commercial law. 

Money, — The ultimate form of money which has necessarily 
replaced all other kinds formerly in use, is, of course, metal 
money. Were the earth to be made anew a thousand times 
over, metal money would always gain the ascendancy, just as 
is the case now. Gold would occupy the first, silver the second, 
and copper the third place. Money would be coined, and the 
most precious metal would be alloyed with the baser metal on 
account of its greater durability. 

Babylon is the spot where, as may be historically proved, 
metal was first employed as money. It was not discovered in 
the Babylonian soil, but they found the means of procuring it 

^ For an instance of this see the Babylonian legal documents in Peissb, loc. 
ciLf no. 45. 
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from other nations anjoiignt vhich it waa found,' and froni 
the very earliest times they recognized its value. The first 
instance in which, to my knowledge, metal gf this description ia 
mentioaed ia in the Babylonian account of the Flood : Cbasis- 
Adra takea gold and silver on board with him (p. 152). The 
second ib in the Old Testament: Abraham, when going into 
E^ypt, was rich in silver and in gold {Crenesis xiii. 2). 
According to the tradition of the Semites, cheiefont, their 
knowledge of the precious metal dates luck to remote 
antiquity. Copper was added for smaller coins. ^ 

Stamping of the metal does not appear to have been known 
to the Babylonians ; the art of alloy, on the contrary, is of 
primeval antiquity.' According to the ncootuiU of the ancients 
it originated in Lydia,* and this coincides witli the fact that up 
to now no stamped coins have been found in the ruins of 
ABByrio^Bafayloniaci cities,* The metal was cut into pieces of 
a certain size (the ynint into 60 aA*i(/»'), which is always 
expressly emphasized. How could they be sure that the 
pieces were of the right weight? No other means was 
available than the scales, which the IComans also made use 



' Tlieir jirtnoipkl uurt!* of gald mn>L hare bnn bulk ntliir tb&n SottUi 
AnliU. Thn WcM »f IndU <ChairU«h|. tiirroaiidBd b; thn Pbban (juynmiin = 
milkjr Guigo), U df^rihod u tho Und "whan there U gold" (Ltnusx^ 
OwAtchK i*» aOrn Inilitn, |i. 1. lUrlln, 1890). It wu found tliera in tb* 
(Cnatcat abnndMiM in tbe gold unil ; kc EKKOIxxm* uL 94 («tiutul tritmt* t» 
Dario* 3e0 UlniU of gold nud), fiS, 102, IH (ho' obUinod mDd in what 
ijuuitilia). Thai lh> Baliyliitiiaim darirwl Uiatr gold from liidU ia pram) hf 
Um liniiUHly of the uld lni]o-('>«rmuiia gharata uu\ tha nld Semitic Aiiriidii = 
gold : HoMKBt's Dit Hamn drr Saugtiitn M <Un tOdttmititA** I'UfarK, 
p. 41&. Lriptig, lSi9. 

■ 8e* OprEBT aud UtHim. tee. eO., 3tS. •■ to tba nUtin valiw of gold, 
aflnr, and oopper. 

* BuXDia, Dot Jtaii; Mau-mtJ OemAituMat in Forientit^ p. 1<3. 
Bariln, 18M. 

* BuKVia, ioc- cU., [). lOS. 

■ Tlia qnation dr|icnil* on tli* ooiTKt maaninji of th> axjjtaaalon (no-ali- 
hn-to) of Uw rceorl*, wliirli ix tXtnjt adilal la Ih* italomuit Uial thi mIm 
WM dlridvl into tajiarat« Attilt. pKinaB tranalaUa it bj " gamuntt " (nunladX 
bal alwit;* aildi a mark of intrrtog^tioa. Might it not niRati '> wai^iad " T 

* Beakdw, oq III- wiiu, U>c cU., 28 ; od Urn thtlfl, p. 73. 
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of before they minted their money. As far as I know the 
weighing of metal is not mentioned in any of the records;^ 
nevertheless, the fact of its existence is placed beyond all 
doubt by the technical expression for it in the bi-lingual 
law-vocabulary {pecuniam pondercU,) Perhaps the reason why 
it was not brought more prominently forward was because it 
went without saying (as with us the counting out of money, 
which, for the same reason, is never speciaUy mentioned), if it 
is not contained in the doubtful expression mentioned in note 
on p. 203. Upon the same ground the expression in the vocabu- 
lary (pp. 13, 49), pretium auum solvit, would mean not the 
** counting over," but the "weighing out" of money. In any 
case, I cannot imagine that in Babylon metal pieces of nominal 
weight could have been circulated in all good faith, without 
previous ascertainment as to whether they came up to the 
right weight; and I cannot see what other means there were 
for ascertaining this than weighing them. 

Commercial Law, — ^The records of the Babylonians enable us 
to get a clear idea of their commercial and financial transac- 
tions,* which were in no way inferior to what we learn of Roman 
law at the zenith of its development in the first centuries of the 

^ The often recurring expression, in connection with the sale of a house 
(Oppert and M^nant, loe, eii,, pp. 170, 178, 179), *^domu8 nummia perucUa" 
does not refer to the weighing of money — if it did it would be called *' nummia 
penaatis " — but to the settlement of the matter by money : we might render it 
by " matter about money," which also as such occurs in the records. Hereupon 
see p. 118, "contra pretium tradidiV* We find the same expression in the 
Roman mancipation formula, " emptiu est hoc acre aencaque libra " (Gaius, i. 
119). For years past (1858, in my Oeist de» r&nu Rechta, vol 3, 1st edit, p. 567 ; 
4th edit., p. 542) I have pointed out that this does not refer to the first 
clause of the formula, and I threw out the hint that it might contain an 
addition to it, added after the introduction of money. The similarity between 
the Roman and the Babylonian formulee, which I have only just discovered, and 
which must also have been the Phoenician, come to the Romans through their 
business transactions with the Carthaginians, lends unexpected support to my 
hypothesis. The deed of maiicipaUo, the transfer of property before ^litnesses, 
was of Roman origin, the scales and tlie weighing of money, together with the 
above, of Babylonian origin. 

' EoHLEB, in his excursus to the above-mentioned work of Peissr, p. 66, 
and in his work Ails dem Babylonischen JUchisleben, vols, i and ii. Leipzig, 
1890-91. 
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Kmpire. I know of no legal conception, no legal transaction, 
there which dous not find its counterpart in Bahylon. Tliere we 
Hnd — in addition to obvious cases, sucli ns tho purchuse of goods, 
when according to Boinau law the risk of the Rale ufter the 
conclusion of ttie transaction passed to the liuyer, and rent, 
which also includes sub-rent, and the loan at interest — others, 
such as fines, fines for overdue loans, endorsement (or assign- 
ment), eecuritj for another's debt, compensations, receipts, com- 
miasioDa on goods purchased, contract of partnership, deed of 
acknowledgment, and the abstract promissory' note, bail, rnort* 
gage contracts, even contracts of pawn ; and there are instances 
of law-suits so conning that they would do credit to the most 
crafty usurer of the present day.' A complete commercial 
code of law is the inevitable outcome of highly-developed trade. 
As the stream hollows out its own bed, so it is with commerco. 
The law of commerce is always level with commerce itself; 
there is no department of law in which legislation is so little 
necessary, and where, when it seeks to hamper or restrict, it 
is so utterly doomed to impotence,* as in the law of commerc«. 
or, more generally speaking, the law of trafhc. The mcrchaal 
everywhere avails himself of writing for his l^al transactions. 
No one more appreciates its great value tor insuring legal 
certainly. To Mm commercial transactions and written records 
are the siime thing ; no one is more ready with the pen than h« 
in all bin dealings. 

In Habylon the custom of writing was unusually widespreail, 
uot merely in commercial relations, but also in those of daily 
life. It extended to all departments of the law. To conclude 
a legal Iransaction, and to have it recorded in writing, seems to 
have been one and the same tiling to the Babylouian. As was 
tiie case with tho loan at interwt. it was the merchant who 



' RonuiB glroi ui txuBplo of IhU In hU cioamu tn 
of Ptutu, p. flS. 

■ Til* n)n«t iii«Uuotivn EmUdop ii ThuikI In llio llmiutium nf Inb-mt, mo- 
cemlnH tlu liuuffldnicj of which llic Roiniuu alrntdj com|il^iMd (•« tlia 
bmOkr puvgo in Tju'itvh, Ann. ri IS, >b(nit the fnmlM fttat Mia n^roav* 
Mjnu fvr arm mrmtm vriOunlmr}, Mid kUcIi b rapwlsd ta tb ptoUUtiM of 
iBtKwt in UiD Guumioal law. 
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gave it the first impetus, and liis example found a fruitful soil 
in Buch an eminently practical nation aa the Babylonian : the 
custom of the merchant became the custom of the natioo. 
Through the medium of the Phcenicians the practice of 
chrouicling transactions in writing came down to the Greeks, 
and with them, too, it became a general practice,' The Bomons 
did not become acquainted with it until a good deal later ; its 
firat adoption by them must have been in the written wills and 
account hooks (^codicts accepti et expensi), to which the records 
of legal transactions (cautumes) were afterwards added. The 
foreign origin of writing in Rome ia clearly indicated by the 
circumstance that its application to legal matters (formula) 
first came into use in international legislation (praetor pen- 
i/rinua) ; it was not applied to the disputes of Romans amongBt 
theoiselves (preutor urbamis) until they had become familiar 
with it. 

Written records were made in Babylon on moiat clay tablets 
by "scribes," who are always named in the document — "notary,*' 
we should say — and before witnesses, who also are named, and 
who for greater security impressed their seal upon the tablet. 
After that, the clay tablet, as we may suppose, before it was 
put into the hands of the parties concerned, was placed by the 
notary in the public oven (as to this, see pp. 100, 134) — another 
Babylonian invention, imitated by all nations of antiquity — and 
uot until it was baked was it handed over to the party qi' 
parties concerned. No falsification, one would think, could 
have been possible after that, as the burnt clay would not 
permit of any addition or cancellation. Yet this danger must 
have existed ; possibly some alteration might be made in the 
figures, for instance, or in course of time, through careless 
preservation or damage, the record might become illegible.* In 
any case provision was made for -■luch a cose. It is my opinion 
that an arrangement, the meaning of which has so far escaped 

' Gueist's Dit formtlUn FeHivbje, p. 421 (Bflrlin, I84B): "Henco rapecMlIj 
in AUiena, &nd aubsoquvutly in all \aaih whure Greek civilization obtniiied, the 
ose of ypantuiTiia cannot be orerrated." 

■ All example is giren by Ofpbut ct UAnant, loc. ciL, p. 185, where it is 
n whether IB or 2S should be read. 
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the notice of Asayriologiste, waa employed for thia purpoee;' 
it could Dot but escape, thoin, siiice they lacked thu key which 
Rouan law oSen for its true comprehension. Tlic arraiii^o- 
mcut consisted in the manufacture of two identicully similar 
day tablets, which, before bdag baked, were joined together, 
one on the top of the other, by a frame.^ The top one was 
open to view, the lower one closed up; the former served 
all ordinary purposes, only when a dispute aroBe as to its 
authenticity the frame joining the two was broken open before 
tbe court and the duplicate compared with it. If the pro- 
prietor of the double tablet, in order to falsify Ibe duplicate 
, had broken away the frame, he himself would thereby 
J destroyed the value of the record as evidence. 
I We meet with this same arrangement in Home, where it 
) have first come into use in the matter of wills. It 
k drawn up in one record, tied together by means of a 
I which the witnesses wrote their names and im- 
I ttteir seals in wax. But it sometimes happened that 
the principal contents of the will were repeated on the ontaide 
in order to give an opportunity to the heirs and l^atees thereio 
mentioned to be present at the opening of the will This (Mit«r 
will might have been tampered with; but that would have been 
futile, as a comparison with the inner will would at once have 
revealed the falsification. By order of the Senate this custom, 
which first arose in everyday life, became the exclusive fomi 
foe all records which laid claim to evidential value* Here we 

■ OFramTM MCliAXT, loce^, (klSOi " Now dc pauvou qu* ornuUMr [d b 
Imto MitiqiuU da ovt wagD Riiud qn* m puautancv ; nuM Is bat da cctte 
dMiUa rtdwUgo (Immir ciicon iaui|diqni puw noni." 

* OmkTMHaitAicT, locett.. i>.SO: *' JEIlM(UbUU«}HBtr«MnT*n«<I'iii>c 
envsloppa oxUriente, nir UqiisllD la tcmu* dn tntnlM' oenttat xmt k [laa prb 
idattlqiinnmil ntin")")!*-" Tbn nuny dQ|iU(»tg» (uiukI amaiipt tli* Ugd 
NOOfdi pTovc i1l*I m rrr; rstniiin) at* ««■ OMd* of Ihia amatgnual. Than 
OUMt h>*a liMQ good uuuv for it ; Ui«7 id«t havs had to pntnt UiaBwalvw 
!■ Bal);loii •gsliut blt>tfl«cm, 

* Pavl. S.R.r., te, Ai JmfUmh 
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have before our eyes an instance of the transmission of an 
originally Babylonian custom to Rome ; excepting in the mere 
detail of writing material and the way of closing it thereby 
necessitated, everything corresponds: the twofold record, an 
outer and an inner, the closure of the latter, the witnesses^ 
together with svbscriptio and superscriptio, and the seals affixed. 
This undoubted instance of the influence of Babylonian on 
Soman law may perhaps serve somewhat to weaken the 
objection to my view expressed above (p. 204) as to the 
imitation shown in the Boman forms of mancipation of tiie 
Babylonian type. 

In addition to the usual form of record on clay tablets^ 
we find in Babylon another method, which was evidently 
associated with special circumstances hitherto not explained 
by Assyriologists. The material used was basalt, and this fact 
alone indicates that it was intended to be particularly durable. 
The stone was egg-shaped, and its upper part was ornamented 
with a variety of images of divinities and symbolical figures.^ 
The lower part contained the record. The subject-matter of it 
is invariably property in land ; it treats of conveyance in per- 
petuity, of right of possession ; and from the curses with which 
the person is threatened who "destroys the stone, removes, 
falsifies, mutilates, or conceals it," it is clear that such a person 
was to be exposed on the estate itself. ^ These records were 
intended to make it known to everybody who the owner was — 
the title of the property and the witnesses to the transaction 
are expressly stated in the document — and to give information 
as to the boundaries of the estate — and these boundaries are 
also named, as well as the surveyor who fixed them. 

With regard to their contents, they diflfer in two respects 
from the ordinary records. In the first place, the legal con- 
ditions upon which they are based endure, as they express 
it, "for all time,"^ whilst the latter are of an ephemeral 

1 Picture in Oppert et MAN ant, loc. cU,y p. 86. 

* See the different records in Oppkrt et MAnant, pp. 87-136. 

* Oppert et M., p. 117 : tabula auctoris limitaiiaiiis aUcmae; p. 121 : auctar 
poncns limUationes cetemas; p. 133: ad fines dierum loTtginquorum ditrum 
cetcmitatis. Formula on pp. 88, 119 : quandocunque in succcssione dienim. 
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cliaracter. The difference of the maUsmb employed is 
ooniiected with this—for the former baAalt, for the Utter 
clay, tablets — an outward representation of inner dara- 
bility and transitohnesB, reminding us of the Roman 
representation of the ephemeral character of the prietorian 
edict in the wooden tablet, and the permanent nature of 
the law in tublL^ of indtal. In this case, becanse the gods 
were invoked to protect t)iu law, therefore their images wure 
pLauxl at the head of the record. All imaginable execrations 
were invoked against the man who should tu any way tamper 
with it, whether actually by disturbing the boumUriea, laying 
witst« the land, appropriating the fruits, or legally by con- 
testing the claim. The records know no limit to the 
•■numeration of the evils which the gods will shower down 
upon such persons; they contain a sample list of the moat 
awful curses and execrations conceivable ! I expected I 
should have been able to trace a point of view for this which 
would recur also amongst other nations, for iostAOce, tlie 
Itoioans:* the boundjirj'-pluce, standing under protection of 
the gods ; but it is too limited \ the divine protection here 
iuvoked for the law far exceeds the buundariee — it is Uie 
protection of landed property iii geaetttL 

For Babylonian commercial law this form had no «gnif{- 
uaticc; it was never made use of in biuinees tranmctions. 
The merchant relied on his legal bond : he had no need of 
the gods, ^"j only object in mentioning it is because I could 
not well ignore it wholly, since the question as to the form 
of Babylonian legal dealings has been raised. 

Law forms the last factor in Babylonian trade to which I 
bad expected to devote special attention in my roMorcbos. 
Bat the factors applying to commerce ofo by no menu 
MEhftOsted therein. One vital element is still tnuating, AU 
that we have so far learnt, Imofly statt^d, in that the BahyloDiui 
luerchanl rejoiced in the most favourable commercial routes 
tliot were anywhere available — large navigable rivers nnd the 
' T^B kUrgtd law of Nniuk Poi»[itIini in Ttr\ 
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eea for his ships, and well-paved roads for his wc^gons 
(pp. 138, 186); that he had recognized at a very early 
date the great value of precious metals as the basis of 
exchange, and knew how to make the best use of money 
for his own purposes; and finally that he was in possession 
of a fully developed l^al system which gave him all possible 
security in his commercial activity. One need have no great 
acquaintance with commercial affairs to discover one remaining 
element missing. In order to obtain a thing, something must 
be offered in exchange. What did the Babylonian mariner 
offer to the Indians, Arabs, and other tribes far behind him 
in general civilization in order to get from them those things 
which his own country did not produce primarily: first and 
foremost that upon which their desire was fixed, gold? It 
could not be either cattle or wood, since he himself would 
have had to purchase them first. Com or fruit? — there was 
an abundance of both; instead of taking these products with 
him he would rather have brought them away. But there was 
one thing he could offer which they did not possess, and which 
in their untutored eyes was of such value that they would 
gladly pay ten times, nay a hundred times, its real value — 
the product of industry. It is the well-known trade of 
Europeans with savages : in exchange for gold, precious stones 
and pearls, glass beads, many-coloured cloths, defective fire- 
arms, etc., are given. This is typical of the intercoui*se between 
an industrial and commercial nation on the one side, and 
an uncultured people on the other; and it no doubt occurred 
in this shape between the Babylonians and the savage tribes. 
An iron axe, a sword, a lance with an iron point — what cared 
the Indian for his gold as compared with these? These he 
could use, but gold had no value for him. And when the 
Babylonian on his return home manufactured out of this gold 
an artistic cup, how much gold would not an Indian Prince 
give in order to possess this wonderful product of art! Or, 
again, what would he not give to replace his domestic god 
or fetish, roughly carved in wood, with one of the gaudily 
painted burnt-clay Babylonian images ? If we picture to 
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otirsclves the commercial relations between a primitive 
and a commercial nation, we shall at once perceive what 
enormous profits Babylon must have made out of her ocean 
trade, and also why it was that the rate of interest in 
Babylon was more than double the rate among any other 
nation of antiquity. This also explaiiu the prodigious wealth 
which accumulated there during thoiwanda of years, and which 
made Babylon the wealthiest city of the world.* It is only 
in Rome during the last century of the Itcpublic and during 
the Imperial Age that antiquity saw its cuunlerpurt. In both 
cases it was the saperiority of the strong over the weak which 
brought about tliis stujiendous accumulation of richee ; on the 
one aide commerce, on the other side warfare. Babylon owed 
her treasures to genius for trading on the ignorance of 
iiociviliKed naUous; Rome owed hcra to her victorious arms. 
In both cases their wealth proved their destruction, for it 
pro^-oked the enemies whom tliey bad subdued to rise np 
a^ust them — the Persiuis against Babylon, the Teutons 
against Borne. 

9. Sviamary. 

1 31. My sketch of the Babylonian civiliied world has now 
come to an end, and in conclusion I may be allowed to sum up 
Ihe result in a few words. 

nie result is twofold. Firstly, concerning the high stage 
of development alUuncd by Babylonian civilization. This was 
known long aga Why, then, once more make it the subject of 
aocti oloM invQstigation X I would not huvit done so, but would 
tner^jr have taken the evidence of others for grunted, if I 

' Thb ii eHdnit bom vbat HuoDOTca rtUloi {L 19S \ iL 93), to ohloh do 
doolit nuir othrr proolli nlfht b* cddtiL RtUUmly, th* mallh of tli* 
Pluaniciaa dttw inajr bare been on k par willi the BkbjUniian ; alNolatdj, 
Babylon mut hsn DuUtripjiK] Vb*\a >U, I'y rewna aK her iLw kod pofnUUaB. 
A* to haralaiiM* ]>. )SB. Au >ppmikm>l« idea of tlie Dumber of liar lahaUtanti 
i* (ITM by llaiwiMnn (lii. 1A9), vhan tbe number nf tha man of mnk wban 
Darina had aieculad aft«r (niiiinaaiiiK the revulutinn In Habyluo ammiata 
b> 1000, and tlia nuiubs nX malrleiu il^nundnl ftum thu neijihUniring tribea to 
CD the piaoa of thoM killed during tbe airg* {iii. ISO) ■■ attmatad at 90,000. 
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had not hoped to bring to light many details hitherto overlooked. 
It need hardly be stated that this could be done only in a 
comprehensiye description of the whole, including the well- 
known facts ; in short, by means of a finished picture of the 
entire civilized world. Secondly, concerning the causal rela- 
tions between Babylonian civilization and the conditions of the 
land. This relationship has not hitherto been demonstrated 
by anyone ; nowhere have I found even the faintest allusion to 
it. I am fully convinced that I have proved it in these pages. 
As this point is of the greatest importance for the purpose of 
my present work, I hold it to be essential briefly to review and 
gather together all that I have said in difiPerent places about 
this matter ; the total impression will, I trust, leave no doubt 
as to the correctness of my view. 

I maintain that the Babylonian became all that he was 
through the soil upon which he found himself. Nature gave 
him the impulse to perform all that which he accomplished. 
By denying him wood and stone she impelled him to make 
an artificial substitute — brick ; by giving him large navigable 
rivers and the sea she gave him the impulse to build ships. 
By these first two efforts — brick and the ship — the whole 
future of the Babylonian world was sealed. 

Thb Brick. 

1. Building, and with it the separation between the builder 
and the architect (p. 110). 

2. With the builder, the Babylonian division of time (p. 110), 
the water-clock (p. 119), the seventh day of rest (p. 113). 

3. With architecture^ the study of geometry, arithmetic 
(p. 128), and art (p. 123). 

4. The town (p. 86), and with it 

5. Civilization (p. 90). 

6. Foitificaiion of the town (pp. 89, 129). 

7. With this the security and durability of the Babylonian 
government (p. 133). 

8. With the burning of clay, the writing toilet of the Baby- 
lonians (p. 134), and 
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9. Its wide employment in buxinaa (p. 205), and thereby 
tho security uf iradt^ 

10. Because of its durability and uselessnees for other pur- 
poses (p. 136), the preservation of Babylonian legal and othei' 
records until our time. 

Brick comprehends half the Babylonian world. 

Thk Ship. 

1. First, river navigalion ; then, eoasiing; finally, marine 
lujkvigoivm (p. 162), 

2. With it the inevitable necessity for a knowledge of 
navigation on the open sea, the use of the dmt, and o(wr- 
tation of the stars (p. 170> 

3. With this the impetus to the study of astronomy (p. 175). 

4. With marine navigation, /ormjrn tradt ; export and im- 
port trade of the tokoUsaU vureJiani (p. 191). 

6. With this the sea loan and the ordinary loan at inUreet 
(p. 188) ; and with the extended uae for money in tranamatine 
commerce, the bigb rate of interest also for the ordinary loan 
(p. 198). 

6. Ttie contrast between retail and whoUsaU trade (p, 188). 

7. With the nourishing state of trade, the high development 
of law (p. 204), and 

8. The influx of incalctUahU tcealth into Babylon, and with it 

9. The dtttiny in store for the realm: its oooquest by the 
I'erBiana<p. 211). 

In this tabular statement one thing follows another in 
onintemipted causal connection : called into being by its 
predecessor, each in turn calls forth the next 

Id the whole of history I know of no example wbei« the 
causal ralationship between soil and people is so marked and 
coavincing as here; and pvrhaps this very circumstance may 
influence many to mistrust my d<.Hluction — it is. in colloquial 
language, "boo much of a good thing!" I, however, await 
Bvidence that the causal connection which I claim to have 
eatabliabed foils in any single point : proof can be invalidated 
only by counterproof. 
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Perhaps someone will confront me with the objection that 
I have taken no heed of one very essential factor in this 
chain of cause and effect, the one which first put the whole in 
motion — ^man himself. Of what avail are all the impulses 
proffered by nature if man himself is not a fit agent ? If he 
be too stupid, indolent, or idle, they rebound from off him 
without effect Plcu^ a nation other than the Akkadians^ 
Sumerians, and Babylonians in Mesopotamia, and the land 
would alwajrs have remained what it has again become at 
the present day — swamp and desert. Judged by the prevailing 
view, according to which a nation's individuality is innate in 
it, this would be quite correct. But this view is fundamentally 
false. Nations are not bom — they become (p. 70); and they 
become that which they cannot but become under the given 
conditions. Thus the three nations were bound to become on 
Mesopotamian soil that which they did become there. Sup- 
posing they and the old Aryans had exchanged places at the 
banning of their existence, the Babylonians, etc., going to 
Iran, and the Aryans to Mesopotamia ; the former would have 
become as the latter, the latter as the former. I will 
presently point out, first for the Semites (§ 35), and then for 
the Aryans (§ 36), the influence which the condition of the 
soil indirectly had upon both their national characters — that 
it implied a certain condition for them ; in short, demanded a 
definite ^^operari** which, in its turn, always resulted in the 
"esse" (p. 71, esse scquitur operari). For this purpose I shall 
have occasion to turn the evidence hitherto given of the causal 
connection between the condition of the soil and the civiliza- 
tion of the Babylonians to good account ; apart from this, it 
ought not to have found a place in the history of the primitive 
Indo-Europeans. It will begin to bear fruit when we come 
to the question of the national character of the Semites, 
which, for reasons presently to be explained, I could not avoid 
dealing with, and which refers us to Babylon as the spot where 
it originated. But, first of all, as applied to the civilization 
and national character of the old Aryans, it will serve us 
in the same capacity as some specially suitable animal serves 
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tlie comparatdve anatomist in his investigations into the 
structure and phases of development of animal life. The 
results previously obtained will serve him as a guide in his 
investigation of a subject less adapted to the study of com- 
I)arative anatomy, and will sharpen his vision for the discovery 
of less clearly defined phenomena. In short, the Babylonians 
must render us a "paradigmatic" service for the old Aryan. 
And he is better adapted for the purpose than any other. The 
Babylonian nation is the model nation of historic causality. 
In this respect it stands alone in the world. It might be said 
that history has chosen it to illustrate the idea of historic 
causality in a way which leaves no room for doubt as to the 
validity of the theory. 

I must now take leave of Babylon, to give an account of 
what the Aryans owe to her in respect of their civilization. 



ni. 



TRANSMISSION OF BABYLONIAN CIVILIZATION 

TO THE ARYANS. 

§ 32. Babylon has long since vanished from the face of the 
earth; nothing but ruins, which have come to light only 
in our day, mark the spot where once she stood. But before 
her fall mankind had profited by all her good works. History 
does not allow anything of importance, wheresoever produced, 
to perish, but takes care that it survives somewhere ; it is the 
law of economy in the moral organization of the world con- 
firmed in the lives of nations as well as of individuals, the 
counterpart of the law of the concentration of energy in nature. 
New nations and new individuals take the place of those depart- 
ing ; not in the sense in which the soldier in battle steps into 
the place of the fallen, but rather in the sense in which the 
heir replaces the testator, i.«., they enter upon their inheritance. 
In this sense the inheritance of culture has descended from the 
Babylonians to the Indo-Europeans ; and even as Hellas to-day 
survives in our art and science, and Rome in our law, so 
Babylon still lives in our culture. We owe her a very great 
deal more than is generally supposed. 

Babylon was the first seat of civilization; thence it com- 
menced its peregrinations all over the world. This statement 
can be disputed only in the case of Egypt ; as regards all other 
countries convincing evidence can be given. Until recently 
Egypt was considered to be the oldest civilized country of the 
world, and, as far as available sources and materials reached, no 
other conclusion could have been arrived at. The Egyptian 
records preserved to us date back to a time (the first half of the 
thirtieth century B.C.) concerning which no other nation had 
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Any information to give. But the recent finds in Macedonia 
have given us dates for Babylon wluch precede Uje Egyptian 
\ij fully a thousand years, and, if our conclusion respecting 
Babylonian civilization be correct, it ia evident il miist be older 
ttian the Egyptian. With reganl U) one of ttieir most im- 
portant achievements, architecture, the use of bricks in thf 
oldest Egyptian pyramids settles thf {xiint (p. 101). In Egypt, 
where there was plenty of natural stone to Ite had. the use of 
brick is as surprising as in Babylon it was inevitable, o\ving tu 
the absence of stone. Therefore, brick can have come into 
Egypt only from Babylon ; that is to say, the Egypttaus learnt 
from the Babylonians the art of building, which they liad not 
previoiuly known. And, together with brick, they adopted the 
shape of the temple-tower for their most ancient pyTsmida 
(p. 101). and also the institution of the (seventh) day of n»t for 
tlieir builders (p. 111). According to this view thu Egyptians 
were taught by the Babylonians ; tliereforo, on this ouu point 
at any rate, the latter must have been considerably in advnncu 
of them. What ia true as regards their buildings may doubt- 
leaa also be accepted for their irrigation vrorks, whicli with both 
are identically similar; and perhaps of much more besides — 
this, however, ia for the future to decide. 

The original dependence of Egyptian upon Itabylonian 
civilixation was followed by its independent development, even 
in building, where natural stone aupplanted brick and the shape 
of the Egyptian pynunid that of the Babylonian temple-tower : 
but above all in the domain of intellect, where, in una respect 
especially, the individuality and superiority of lh« Egyptian 
over the Babylonian mind is very mnspicnous. Thu Itaby- 
loniana never attained to pliilosophicAl Ibouglil; their detirt- 
for knowletlge was centred in their practicJil inl«rest3, and did 
not extend beyond what was immediately useful. Not so the 
Egyptians. In the Egyptian priestly castea the human spirit 
for the first time rose into philosophical speculation long liefore 
« similar change took pUice in Greece, and there ia every reason 
to believe that here, as so often happens in histor}'. the priority 
in time is in keeping with tliu original relatiousliip. We shall 
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have occasion in the course of this work to give a remarkable 
proof of this— elevation to the idea of the one GoA and the 
conception of the emanation of the human spirit from the 
Eternal Spirit at the birth of man and its return into the same 
at death. 

The transmission of Babylonian building to the Egyptians, as 
above traced, proves that in the earliest times— at least as early 
as forty centuries B.c. — ^intercourse had existed between Baby- 
lonians and Egyptians, and it can have been only by trade. 
Commerce is the pioneer of civilization, which the merchant has 
ever been the first to carry into distant lands. His only object ' 
is to dispose of his goods ; but, without intending it, he becomes 
the bearer of civilization — a tool in the hands of history. In 
this manner Babylonian culture spread over the whole of the 
then known world ; all nations received it through the medium 
of commerce. Once only was it conveyed by a diflferent means 
— through conquest — when the Babylonian empire was sub- 
jugated by the Persians. Conquest shows us the second 
channel by which history affects the exchange of civilization 
between two nations occupying different stages of development, 
whether the balance of culture be on the side of the conqueror 
or the conquered. To judge from the experiences of several 
nations as recorded in history, its effect is quicker and more 
active in the second than in the first case, and this is easily to 
be understood. The conqueror who is superior in civilization 
has no interest in raising the subjugated nation to his own 
standard — rather the reverse : it will be easier for him to con- 
tinue his dominion over it. On the other hand, the conqueror, 
if inferior in civilization, has every inducement to rapidly 
acquire the superior civilization of the subdued nation. So it 
happened with the Romans as regards Greek civilization, with 
the Eastern Goths as regai'ds Roman civilization, and with the 
Persians as regards Babylonian: the vanquished became the 
teachers of the vanquishers. Apart, however, from this one 
case, the spread of Babylonian civilization over all the lands of 
antiquity was through the medium of commerce. 

The Babylonians themselves did relatively little towards it \. 
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it UcoQ&ned to their previously-raendoned influence over India 
(p. 178), and over Egypt, as just descrilwd. The problem 
which, for reasona preaently to be explained, the mother- nation 
could not solve, waa committed to the daughter-nationB, the 
PhceniciuDs and Carthaginians. 

This opened a third channel for the spread of civilization — 
migration. Wliat I said above as to the merchant being the 
pioneer of civilisation is even more true of the emigrant. The 
former comes and goes, only scattering the seeds of culture in a 
foreign land; what becomes of them depends upon the soil. 
But the latter remains iind lives his civilized life on foreign 
soil just aa he did at home. With him the culture of his home 
is transplanted to his adopted land. And if not merely in* 
dividuals migrate, but a suthcient number to keep themaelvea 
^er us an independent oommunity, they constitute a 
1 hearth from which civilization would propagate itself, 
llbest to its surroundings, first to the nearest, then to the 
e distant. 

•fust as in modem times our European civiliiatioa has 
travelled to North America by means of emigration, so Baby- 
lonian civilization reached Tyre and Sidou, and subsequently 
Carthage; and so the coasts of the Mediterranean Sea were 
reached and access to Europe was obtained — hitherto imposaiblo 
to the Babylonians: the transmission of civilization was socurpd 
to the Aryans of Europe. 

But it was not only its more favoured situation that gave 
the daughter-nation tlie nscendanoy over the mother-nation in 
the spread of civilization ; another circumstance was most 
intimately connected with it, viz., the organization of foreign 
trade. It has left its impress upon ttie following arrangements 
wJeuhted to facilitate safe and oasy business transactions in 
fflrrigp places. I have liccn unable to discover any trace of it 
[Bt Uie Babylonians, and must luavo Aiwj'riologista to 
• the question further. The iu:nmgement« weni as follow : 
~ I institution of amXraeU ^ hoipUaiUy.^ These were 

■ Sm my utiol* on K> HatHrt-niiK/iqft (m Atk it am, la KoDHmB'* 
DnUAt XwBteiUN, ISa?, rol. U., i>. SS2 Jn- 
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written down on clay tablets {chirs aeZtt;%{7^A« potsherds of 
hospitality; also simply chirs^ or cheres), either in the double 
form, which I wrongly disputed formerly, or in the single, 
whereby the tablet was broken in two, one piece being 
retained by each party. Its object was not, as is generally 
supposed, to ensure hospitality for the foreign trader, but 
to give him the protection of the law, to which, as a 
foreigner, he had no claim, being able to obtain it only 
by the intervention of a native. He did stand in need of 
this, but not of a hospitable reception, his ship making that 
superfluous; even if it had been offered (which, considering 
the length of time his business might take and its continual 
recurrence, is hardly likely), he would have had to decline 
it, as he could not leave his ship; he would have run the 
risk of finding her empty one fine morning, or perhaps gone 
altogether. 

2. Trade eorUrcusts,'^ 

3. Commercial Consuls. 
4 IVade SettlemerUs, 

5. Colonization ; and, as a not unusual sequel to this, 

6. The Subfugation of entire districts, as, for instance, 
Bhodes. 

In point of the organization of foreign trade, therefore, the 
Phoenicians outstripped the Babylonians, while, in all other 
respects, a few inventions in the field of industry excepted, 
they did not advance beyond the degree of civilization of the 
mother-nation; and so we can sum up their position in the 
history of civilization, as compared with that of the Baby- 
lonians, in a few words : the Babylonians created civilization, 
the Phoenicians helped to spread it. 

Babylonian civilization gained in Carthage a new and 
considerably more important centre than it had hitherto 
possessed in Tyre and Sidon. The selection of the place 
testifies to the clear insight of the shrewd merchant ; it could 

^ I adduce no proofs concerning these ; those who want them will find them in 
Mover's work on the Phoenicians, which I formerly read, bat have not again 
consolted on the present occasion. 
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not have been better chosen, for it brought him into the 
closest proximity to Europe, and opened out tho wratem 
Ijasin of the Mediterranean, which the Phcenicians had 
explored even less than the eastern basin, which lay nearer 
to them. The excellence sf the choice was made manifest 
by the fact that Carthage soon surpassed Tjtc and SidoD. 
The supposition that this was due to the greater skill and 
activity of its inhabitants is nowhere confirmed ; it was due 
to nothing hut the superiority of its situation. 

Yet there is one thing which Carthage accompliabed, and 
which cannot be kid to the credit of its situation, but must 
be solely attributed to the spirit of its people — that is « 
political product of the highest importance, a republican 
constitution. It was in Carthage that the Itepublic first 
ght.* In this respect, therefore, the Carthaginians, 
mpared with the Babylonians, produced something no less 
■ novel than the Phttnicinns did with regard to 

i organization of foreign trade ; for the rust (art, science, 
religion) thoy have not, any more than the others, increased 
the capital handed over to tbeui by the Itabylonians, so that 
their importance in the histor>' of civilization is, like that 
of the Phcenicians, exhausted in the statement that, with 
one exception, they have contributed nothing worthy of note. 
Iiaving merely distributed wliat had been matured in 
Uttbylon. 

Through them it was brought over to Earope by meanft 
of mahtime trade, and introduced to the Aryans who had 
immigrated there. The Aryans of Asia — tho Indians and 
the Persians — obtained it directly from Babylon; the Aryans 
of Europe through them. The appearance of tho PhcenicianB 
marks tho beginning of rinlization on European soil ; 
wherever they are seen oixnlization awakens; wherever they 
are not it slumbers ; they were needed to arouse EurofHt from 
her aleep. 

This etplaios why, at thv time that the Greeks and Hnmans 

' Of what tiii|<urtaiio» tlii* wu I liopc to ihow >l a Ulot tntl mo» niiuU* 
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had reached the zenith of their civilization, the Teutons and 
Slavs were still at the lowest staga The Phoenicians never 
visited them ; they were beyond their reach. But the Greeks 
and Bomans were in touch with them at a very early date. 
Their nearest and easiest sea-route brought them to Greece 
and Asia Minor, and history is a witness to the fact that 
they went to these places in the very earliest timea Hence 
the first awakening of civilization there. As the Greeks 
themselves testify, they derived their civilization from the 
Phoenicians: Cadmus (=the Oriental) brought it to them. 
They also went to Spain and Gaul, but apparently without 
exercising any lasting influence there: otherwise the people 
would have been on a higher plane of civilization at the time 
of the Boman invasion, and some Phoenician loan-words would 
have been preserved in the Celtic tongue, but not a single 
one can be traced with certainty. The Celts owe their 
civilization exclusively to the Greeks and Bomans. 

It is clear from the above that the Aryans of Europe have 
not to thank themselves for their elevation to civilization. 
Had the impulse thereto been natural to them, it would have 
been compelled to declare itseK amongst those nations also 
which did not come into contact with the Phoenicians, and 
it would have been impossible for the Greeks and Bomans 
to have got so exceedingly far in advance of them. It can 
be explained only by their having come into contact with 
some foreign civilization which they were receptive enough 
to quickly appropriate. And this receptivity they possessed 
in a very high degree; it belongs, as will be shown later, 
to the character of the Aryan race in contrast to the Semitic 
race. Thanks to this characteristic the Aryans have brought 
the civilization handed over to them from the Semites to a 
height of perfection which was unattainable to the latter, 
owing to their exclusively practical nature. It is the case 
of the pupil surpassing the teacher in intellectual receptivity 
and versatility, when, equipped with the knowledge received 
from his teacher, he at length stands upon his own feet, 
pursues his own course, and far outstrips his instructor. 
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In picturing the Kabyloiiiaii world I have in several 
iuBtancee had occasion to lay stress upon the difren>uce iu 
civilization between Die Aryans and the llabyloniaoR beforv 
their contact with the Semites, and the transmUaion of Baby- 
lonian civilization to the last; but it seenia to me advisable 
that I should here, jufit as I did previously (p. 212), wheu 
dealing with the connection between the soil and Babylonian 
civilization, give a tabulated atatemeut of it, with u view of 
showing the civilization inherited by the Aryans from the 
Semites (Babylonians, Phoenicians and Carthaginians). His- 
torical evidence as to when, where, and how it catue into their 
possession cannot be obtained; the proof of the tmuamissioa 
lies in the conclusion that the Semites did possess it whilst 
the primitive Aryans did not possess it; tliat later on it 
appeared amongst the Aryans ; and conse<tuently it must have 
been transmitted in the way suggestoiL I must, however, 
admit that this inference is not always a safe one ns regards 
ail matters to which it might be apphed. For some matteiv 
I hold it to be irrefutable ; for others I vouchsafe it only a 
gpfluter or less di^^rec of probability, and certain matters, such, 
for example, as the sea-going ship, the utilization of the horae 
for nding, or of water for irrigation of the Selds — I have 
not included at all, because, apart from the question of 
tr&natnission, they might have been developed by Uie Aryan 
practical gcuJos, or, as in the caite of agriculLun;, which was 
unkuoirn to the mother-nation, might hiiw rmched tbe 
Indo-Europeaiis through some other channel. With tbeeu 
reservations the following list may tie occi^pteil : 

1. Exchange of tlie Aryan wooden bouse for tbe Babylonian 
8toae<house, and in consequence of this 

2. Keplacemout of isolated houses and village* by tbe town. 

3. The application of stone unknown to the primitive 
Aryans for the fortification of Lowdb \ 

4. For the construction of rouds ; 

5. For the building of britlges.' 

■ A> Ilv M I luraw UiB B*byloiiua mtUiod oT er«ettii([ itoiHi lirfallia lij bmbi 
ol Mniufkhlj lUTwUng tha utraun hu duI bton ImiUtKl I17 Uia krjta^ 
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6. The working of metals, and 

7. Their application to money. 

8. Money transactions : the loan at interest (foenus 
natUicum), 

9. Several other departments of private law, e.g,, the arrha^ 
the written record of contracts among the Greeks, the 
duplicate legal records among the Bomans, and others. 

10. In the domain of public law the Bepublic. 

11. In that of international trade the contract of hos- 
pitality. 

12. The alphabet and writing. 

13. The Babylonian measure of time — days, hours, minutes, 
together with the water-clock calculated upon them. The 
division by weeks, brought about by the institution of the 
(seventh) day of rest, has come down to the Aryans through 
the medium of Christianity, but the Boman three-hour vi^, 
on the contrary, seems to have been of Babylonian origin. 

14 Babylonian measurement of space, with mathematics. 

15. Observation of the stars at sea, and astronomy. 

16. Plastic art. Its early awakening among the Greeks, its 
late development among the remaining Indo-European nations, 
compels us to the conclusion that they must have received an 
impetus which was wanting to the others; and, until it be proved 
that the early inhabitants whom they found in the land had 
already attained to some degree of artistic perfection superior 
to their own, I do not see how we can come to any other 
conclusion than that they derived it from the Phcenicians, 
who, at a very early period, took up their abode in Asia Minor, 
Greece, and the Greek Archipelago, and who, in other respects 
also, for instance in religion (in contradistinction to the other 
Indo-European nations), have considerably influenced the 
Greeks. 

It is, therefore, true that the Aryans of Europe are indebted 

of Europe, nor the building of tunnels under river-beds, accomplished by 
the same means. It need hardly be observed that the diversion of the course of 
the Busento on the occasion of the burial of Alario by the West Goths, cannot 
be traced back to the example of the Babylonians. 
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to the Semites for an incalculable amount of their civilization, 
and, in many of our modem institutions, ancient Babylon 
survives to a very considerable extent. The Semites became 
the teachers of the Aryans, as each body in turn becomes the 
teacher of others whom it excels in education, and with whom 
it is brought into contact Without them it would probably 
have taken the Aryans several thousand years longer to 
attain to their present standard of civilization. The culture 
matured in another part of the world, and transmitted to 
the Greeks and Bomans, has shortened the time for the 
Aryans. The Greeks and Bomans have contributed their 
share as regards communicating their knowledge to the other 
Indo-European nations. The Aryans have become the heirs 
of the Semites; they have not needed to commence at the 
outstart to acquire everything for themselves, but have, 
without any effort of their own, entered upon their inheri- 
tance, which, however, they have honourably done their part 
to increase, not merely in quantity, but, above all, in quality. 
They have opened up new paths of civilization which their 
predecessors never trod, and, because of their peculiar intel- 
lectual bent, never could have trodden. 

This gives rise to a question of very great importance to 
us — the difference between the Semite and the Aryan races. 
This question will next occupy our attention. 



IV. 

THE NATIONAL CHARACTER OF THE 
ARYANS AND THE SEMITES. 

1. Necessity of ascertaining the National Character of each, 

§ 33. It was not merely to obtain a bird's-eye view of the 
entire inheritance which the Aryans received from the Semites 
— ^legally speaking, to make an inventory of this bequest — that 
I have given such minute attention to the world of the 
Babylonians. My object was more particularly to make use 
of the unparalleled opportunity it presented to me for illustra- 
ting my theory about the causal connection between soil and 
people in a manner so convincing that, to my mind, no room 
is left for doubt. Not that this proof would have been needed 
for the Babylonians themselves ; for them it would have been 
quite sufficient simply to place, side by side, all the different 
items which stand to their credit in the civilization of the 
Indo-Europeans. The question need not be raised as to how 
the Babylonians acquired it, whether spontaneously or whether 
they were forced thereto by the conditions of the soil. What 
I had in my mind in making these deductions was not the 
Babylonians, but the Aryans — I mean the Aryan in his 
original home. If ascertained for the one, it ought to bear 
application to the other. 

In the Babylonians I want to find the proof which I need 

for the Aryans — that the native soil is the nation. If the 

former had not opened my eyes to this fact, I could hardly 

have come to the conclusion that for the Aryans also their 

native land had decided their degree of civilization as well as 

their national character. 

226 
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Whuri I WI18 eliowing this influence of the eoil upon the 
civiliziition of the Babylonians in detail, I availed myself of the 
opporLiiiiity of doing it at the same time for the Aryana. This 
seemed to me more advisable than a consecutive treatment 
of the subject for the kvjaxa, which could only have been 
inserted in the First Book, in which case it would have been 
miffiitig in this Second Book, to which it really bclungs. There- 
fore 1 have chosen the plan of constantly referring from the 
Babylonians bo the Aryans aa better 6tted to bring out the 
causal connection between soil and civilization for the latter 
also. With the answer to the question. Why with the former ? 
the point is really indicated wlierein we have Lo seek elucida- 
tion of the question. Why not with the latter f — the soil. 
The difTerence in civilization is in both cases accounted for 
exclusively by their native soiL In the following paragraphs 
I will attempt, in exactly the same way, to account for the 
difference in their national character. 

The ground which 1 now have to tread is very slippery, 
and until now has been carefully avoided. What can bistorica] 
writers have t« tell us of the national characters of the 
AiTsns and the Babylonians? Nothing. It is a historical 
X, which nature simply leaves on one side. But now comes 
the qoestion. How was it formed ? It is the x to the second 
power : instead of oru unknown quantity, two ! It canuoi 
but look like presumption on my part, when, in spite of this, 
I declare that 1 do not intend to avoid the problem, however 
iniposBiblu of solution it may appear. 1 hope to solve it in 
ibe following way : 

My method b the method of inference. 

First of all, we Iiave the ioforencu drawn from the gods to 
mankind. Man nkanifeats himself in his gods — m the gods, ao 
Ibe peopla The statement " Ood made man in his own iuuge" 
might be reversed : " Man made himself a god after bis own 
image." If we want to know bow to picture to ourselves the 
S«milcB and the Aryans, we bum to their gods ; in them we 
see their image reflected. 

Next comes Uie ioferenoe drawn bom the difStfenoe of their 
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external conditions of life. Nations and individuals do not 
stand on the same plane as regards the influence which 
extemcd circumstances have upon them. The individual, at 
his advent into the world, brings with him the germ of the 
future man, and he may be of so tenacious, reserved, and 
callous a nature that, no matter what vicissitudes await him, 
they will aflfect him but little. Nations, however, bring 
nothing into the world with them: they become; they are 
blank tablets, and whatever is to be read there, after they 
have been in existence for thousands of years, is entirely the 
work of history; while, on the contrary, the things recorded 
of each individual man's character on the tablet at the close 
of his life were present in germ at his birth: what has been 
added are merely the outlines of his external life. With 
individuals the time that extemed circumstances have for 
the exercise of their influence upon them is very limited: 
the short span of human life is represented in the life of 
nations by thousands of years, and therefore they have 
ample time for full development. If the individual were 
to live as many thousands of years as he lives single years, 
the influence of external circumstances upon the inner man 
would not fail to assert itself with him also. 

In the manner above indicated I believe I am in a position 
to explain with tolerable accuracy the internal diflference be- 
tween the Babylonians and the ancient Aryans. As they 
endowed their gods, so must they themselves have been 
endowed; as they formed the circumstances of their gods^ 
so must they themselves have been circumstanced. Let those 
who question this "must" try to controvert the principle on 
which it is based ; for my part I consider that this statement 
expresses one of the most indisputable of historico- philo- 
sophical truths. 

In contrasting the Babylonians and the ancient Aryans, 
I will not, in what follows, restrict myself to this; I will 
rather enlarge my horizon and apply the test to their 
descendants, to all nations which have issued from them: — 
from Babylon, the Assyrians, Phoenicians, and Jews ; from 
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Iran, the Indians, Iranians, and Indo-Europeans — that Lb, ia 
tlie one caao, the Semites, in the uther the Ajyanii in the 
wider sense of the wurd. My theme thus assumes the shape 
formulated at the head of this chapter : the national character 
of the Aryans aiid the Semites. The reasons which have 
induced me thus to extend my theme are as follow: — 

How would the purposes of this work have been served if I 
had merely stated that the Babylonians and the ancient Aryans 
were very difTerently constituted nations? In the earliest 
daya of their history on European soil, the Indo-Europeans 
came into contact with the Babylonian civilization, which thus 
became an element in their owo pre-hiatoric ejtistence — Indo- 
European history constitutes the post-historic existencu of th« 
Mabylonians. This post-historic existence, however, extends 
iiver all nations descended from them ; in it the descendsnts 
of the ancient Aryans and of the Babylonians meet, who of 
their own accord had not thus far come into contact with one 
another. History does not allow anything really noble or 
great which she has nurtured in a nation to perish, bat 
passes it on as an inheritance to another. The Aryans 
became the heirs of the Semites, clecUid by hiatoty to add 
by their means a second part to the first act of the world's 
history. WI10 can suppress the question : How came it to 
pass that the Semites retired and the Aryans took their 
place ? What else could liave been the cause of it but tiio 
superiority of Uie Aryan ovor the Semitic national character i 
The early histury of Uie Indo-Europeans has therefore U> in- 
form OS not only how they were constituted when they made 
their first appearance in history, but also how the Semites 
were constituted when they made their exiL This luestion 
onoe aoswered. we shall know why the hour hod struck for 
the Semites to retire from the history of the world. Within 
the limits of their powers, as conditioned by their national 
character, they had perfvmed their port; tliey were now 
exbonsted, worn out, decn^pit with age. History hod no 
fttrtbei need of them — they might go. In their place came 
a Tirgin race in the full vigour of its youth, matured in 
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obscuritj, sprung from other soil, and therefore endowed 
with a national character wholly different from that of the 
Semites, as able to accomplish things which to the other 
would have been impossible. 

Hence mj inquiry into the national character of the Aryans 
and the Semites. This inquiry is indeed so little outside the 
compass of my task that I could scarcely be said to have 
offered a solution had I not included it. The historical dis- 
placement of the Semites by the Aryans can be made clear 
only by proving the superiority of the Aryan over the Semitic 
national character. 

If I succeed in substantiating certain general traits for the 
Semites as a whole on the one hand and for the Aryans as a 
whole on the other, this would be further evidence that they 
date from the time before the daughter-nations separated 
from the mother-nation. We have consequently the original 
character of the mother-nation before us. If we could obtain 
no information about it in any other way, the inference drawn 
from the daughter-nations to the mother-nation would in them- 
selves suffice to clear away all doubt about it. And this original 
character must have been stamped upon both these mother- 
nations almost beyond power of destruction to have been 
preserved through many thousands of years in the daughter- 
nations respectively, which I shall proceed to show was the case. 
In the Jew of to-day the Semite of antiquity, the old Baby- 
lonian and Phoenician, may yet be recognized ; in the Hindu of 
to-day, and in the Indo-European nations, the old Aryan. The 
lesson to be drawn from this fact is that the process of the first 
formation of national character is decisive for the whole life of 
a people; no matter how many fresh traits may be added in 
course of time, they cannot efface the fundamental basis of its 
being, which always shines through. The original formation of 
the national character of a nation is the counterpart of the 
innate character of the individual ; what nature does for the 
latter in the womb, history does for the former in the first 
period of its existence. How this has taken place in the 
present case will be shown presently. With the external con- 
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ditions of life which uature had provided it was imperative 
that the Baltyloniaas and the early Aryans should have become 
what they actually did become. The fact that the typical 
contrast between them can still be recognized in their descend- 
aiitR after the lapse of thousands of yean proves that their 
raapective national characters must have been very clearly 
defined when the daughter-natione separated from the molher- 
iiations. For the ancient Aryans, this is proved by their 
Longui^e (p. 10); for the Babylonians, by the high degree of 
rivilizatioo to which they had attained at the time that the 
I'liccnicians and tlie Jews branched off from them,' and which 
can have hecn the work only of thousands of years. 

2. Btnan'$ attempt to trace the differenet hawten Aryant and 
Semites back to PoUftkeiam and Monotheism. 
§ 34. Tlic signilicance attaching to the national character of 
tlic Aryans and Semik>s, us given in the preceding section, is in 
striking contrast to the attention which science has so far 
vouchsafed to it. Historians pruserve a strict silence on the 
point ; even a writer like lUuike — who lias proved his thorough 
mastery of the science of history by the breadth of his views, 
by his constant endeavour to find historic unity and by 
hifl characterization of prominent historic personages, and who 
would have been better qualified and morv able tlian any 
other to expound this problem — nevertbelosH avoids the subject 
altogether in his Uitiory of ilu World. It cannot be because 
it uMcapL-d liis utUintiun. It must have forced itself before him. 
but he must have put it aside because he did not see his way 
to a satisfacuiry solution ; au<l in this he was supported by the 
luily attempt made by any Urientalist up to that time, of which 

■ I'tooli of liiii \iA-n Iwtn ^irai earlier in thin work. I Nbr, for Um 
I'hiralcluM, to nuu'lUmc luilgation utd th« appliotion ot utroDooiloil otiMr- 
iratiotM and ot Uie dove to naatinl pirpoics ; for tho Jcwa, to the ImUding of 
Uii ^war of Babd, tlis i^lil uiil oilvcr wliioli AUsluin took witli hlni, kwl 
■.qnalolAiMW with the «j«Ian of lulonat vaaag th* Jew*, all of wliieh |wotb tbs 
curteBM g[ tlia tbrcn dunctcfutk iaititiitioiw of Babjtloiiiui dtiUad UfA — 
■MttUu akvif^tuiD, aroliltMitnnitwl ooBUHrca — •! ■ tima wliich mi ba tnovl 
liwkloat l>ut lhlnycantnriNB.C.(tbt fottuiUligurSidoD, abooCSOOO b.<L|. 
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he cannot have been ignorant. I refer to that of Benan,^ which 
I wiU proceed to explain and examine. 

According to Benan, the difference between the Aryans and 
the Semites turns on the contrast between Polytheism and 
Monotheism. The great dissimilarity which exists between 
them has its ground simply in this — that the former were 
Polytheists, the latter Monotheists. Let us see how the case 
really stood. 

This theory is, a priori, improbable. Eeligion nowhere 
absorbs the whole existence of a nation ; it forms but one 
side of it — possibly a very important, possibly an unimportant, 
one. What do we learn about the difference between the 
Greek and the Boman national character by merely looking at 
the religion of the two nations? Practically nothing. How 
infinitely more do we learn by contemplating art and philosophy 
in the former. State and law in the latter, revealing to us 
their dissimilarity, not only in their conception of life, but also 
in their importance in the history of the world. The Aryans 
were formerly Polytheists; through Christianity they became 
Monotheists. If the influence upon national character which 
Eenan attributes to it is due to the contrast between Polytheism 
and Monotheism, that of the Aryans would have had to under- 
go a total change. But it remained unaltered. The description 
which Tacitus gives of the Germans, and Ciesar of the Gauls, 
holds good in its essential points for all their descendants. So, 
too, with the people of Israel, the prototype of Monotheism, 
from whom Eenan has primarily derived his characterization of 
the Semite race. 

It will be shown later on that they were not Monotheists 
from the beginning, but in course of time exchanged I^olytheism 
for Monotheism. According to Eenan, they ought thereby to 
have become totally different from the Babylonian mother- 
nation which adhered to Polytheism. But this did not happen. 

^ E. Rbnan, Histoire GUnirale et SysUme Compari (Us Lav^gurs SimitiquM ; 
premUre partie, p. 1 (Paris, 1855) ; supplement in the Journal AsUitiqucy 
tx)ra. xiii., pp. 215-282, 417-480 (Paris, 1859), in whicli ho defends his theory 
against objections. Quoted hereafter as i. and ii. 
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The Semitic character, their religion excepted, has been pre- 
served in them quit*! as strongly as in the latter. 

It is not easy to see what induced Benan to attribute the 
difference between Aryans and Semites to the difference 
between Polytheism and Monotheism. Looked at from the 
historical point of view, the transition of man from Poly- 
theism to Monotheism was one of the chief tuming-pointa 
in the whole course of history. The Arj-an Polytheists, the 
Israelites, and the Arabian Monotbeists — what is simpler than 
to determine the difference between the Aryan and the Semitic 
races from this point of view, which is unquestionably of the 
greatest significance for their respective influence upon the 
history of the world ? 

We have already stated that the contrast between Mono- 
theism and Polytheism is not sufficient to absorb a nation's 
whole vitality. Tlie standard which Itenan fancies to have 
found herein, by which he can determine the difference 
between Aryans and Semites, is altc^ther too limited. It 
is, moreover, incorrect. It is not true that all Semites liave 
been Monotheists ; only the Israelites and Arabs were so, but 
not the Babylonians, Assyrians, or Phoenicians ; and tlie former 
altttinei.1 to it only in course of time. According to Kenan, 
Monotheism was the primitive po&session of the Semitic mce; 
nature bestowed it upon them from their cradle. They 
brought the " conception primitive do la divinitii " into the 
world vrith them (ii. 41S) ; it i.s the "gloire do la race 
s^mitique d'avoir atteint, di» sts premiers jours, la notion de 
la divinit^ " (i. 5). lliis assertion presupposes that nations, 
like individuals, have their character inliom in tiicm; and 
Beoon does not hesitate to proclaim liis adhesion to this 
view, which at thai time widely obtained.' I have elnwben 
givwt my opinion ns to the extont to which this view is 

* U. 4Mi "A I'oriffltio I'Mpte bnnMlM m traars lUriato mi iin owtUn 
MnbN da famillB*, InoniittiuDt divmca Urn dbi iIm kntiv, dtntt dMcos* 
avtit Ml putagi oortallu (loni on ecrbuoi deflHitl." Ooljr la mhum of ttew 
tUa "bltiU Uraoqul r*glUt tont lUw iMnltUoM huuMiun" bMgrwIiuUy 
Habriantted, aooDtilitig to Uie upoHneM uf tlu luUoii : " I'idte At nea 
fat iii«U* sor UJD •woni) |>lui, luu diijonlln puuttaut lout > Dul.** 
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tenable. National character is not a natural product, but 
the work of history, the reflex of the combined historical 
vitality of the people. The stream of historical life rushes 
along, but the deposit which it precipitated in the form of 
isolated atoms remains. As the history of a people, so its 
character : esse seguitur operari, 

I will now proceed to prove that this applies to all nations 
of the world, and accordingly to the Semites and Aryans. 
First of all I must substantiate the two statements made 
above. 

Babylonians, Assyrians, and Phoenicians ever were,^ and 
have ever remained, Polytheists. Kenan has set about main- 
taining his theory of the Monotheism of the Semitic race in 
its application cdso to them in a very peculiar way. The 
several gods of these three nations are said by him to have 
been different names for one and the same indivisible divinity,, 
whose several qualities and aspects it was desired to express. 
Opposition to this view was not long in appearing.^ In this 
way Polytheism might be dispensed with altogether; "what 
is sauce for the goose is sauce for the gander." If the several 
gods of the Semites are merely so many diSerent names for 
one and the same divinity, the same would be true for those 
of the Greeks, Romans, and Teutons. Where it is merely 
M question of distinguishing between the diflferent properties 
or aspects of one and the same deity (and this took place in 
no nation to a greater extent than with the Greeks),* this is 

^ For the assertion that tlio Semites first adopted it through the Akkadian- 
Samerians on their settlement in Mesopotamia, see below. 

'At the hands of German scholars, as far as I know, first by Steinthal in 
the Zeitschrift fUr VdVcerpsychohgie, vol. i., pp. 328-345. Berlin, 1860. 
Further literary evidence would here be quite out of place ; and I will 
merely remark that two German scholars (Gbau in his Semitcn und Indo- 
Germanen in ihrer Beziehung zur lUligion und Wissensch/jft : cime Apologie 
tf48 ChrisUntums vam Standpunkt der V6lkerpsyehologie, second edit. Stuttgart, 
1 866 ; and Hommsl in Die semitiachen Spraeheyi und Viilker, vol i. Leipzig, 
1883) have supported Rcnan in his theory as to the Monotheism of the 
Semites. 

' Compare the collection in the Index of Preller's OricchiscJie Mytho- 
logic, under the names of the individual gods. 
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tiir»cted in the form of apposition, or by the addition of bd 
adjective, the name of the deity being retained in the singular, 
[tut where the gode are spoken of in the plural, as with the 
Greeks (Qtoi). the Bomans (i^ii), and the Babylonians (see 
below), or where several singulars are used as names of 
deities, this proves that the conception of the unity of the 
deity is foreign to the people, that, rather, they regard the 
bearers of the different names as different individuals. The 
plural of the language is the plural of the thing — Polytheiam. 
Similarly -the singular of the language as being exclusira 
(merely one single name for God:' Jahve, Allah, God) denotes 
the singular of the thing — Monotheism. 

It is proved that the Babylonians must have regarded their 
gods as separate individuals by the above-mentioned (p. 208) 
damnatory formula', in the first place, because here the separate 
tloities, after being invoked individually,* are all included in 
the plural form, "»i« omna supra memorali"; secondly, 
because in the diversity of the functions assigned to them 
at the punishment of the wrong-doer, each of them inflicts 
upon him some special evil The meet convincing evidence, 
however, by which all contradiction is silenced, is found in 
the Babylonian account of the Deluge, in which the one god 
thwarts and baffles the plans of the other. The account ends 
with the narrative that C'hasis-Adra, after his deliverance, built 
an altar on the top of the mountain, and brought a sacrifice 
there at wliich the guda were present " like fHvi." 

It is therefore true, as has beea siud, that the Babylonians 



' Upon tho plunl tonn "ttohiru" ms twlow. 

■ OrrUT UiA UAKaict, p. 103: d»iu A»u, B4U «t Ai.pp. tM, 105: A'fto 
. . Sin ... Sin , . . Samoa . . . Zdar . . . 0*la . . . Jfimip , . , 
.firytl . . . Zamal . . . Ttinla . . . /aJkaro. Tb* wpukta Btbjrloiliui 
<l«itiM an (if DO inUml for tujr praantt [nrpos* ; eouaeniuig titvm m* 
lIuiMKL'a Oit laaititkm FiOur und SjrratJun, pp. S7(^-S»T, oondaiMd by 
Omektr, O mMek u 4tt AIuHmm, Uih «!., *ol. t, )>[■. UT-STl Ultolg, 
IB78. [EB(Uih tmuUtiua by Ktrltx AnxnT. \J>nA., 1BT8 aff}. tiA 
Kmoakd HKTXK'a Oat/iieku dtt ^JlfrtuMt, Vol. L, pp. ITS. ITfl. Htottgut, 
1BS4. An Aarriui Ulilnt anuinmtM Mnn prindpd ileitis, Qftjr godi of 
hWTM> and with, uid threa hnnilnd odcMia] ipiTito (DUKi-JCSa, p. 271). 
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were at one time Polytheists, as were also the Assyrians 
and Phcenicians. According to Hommel (p. 28), who shares 
Benan's opinion that the Semites were Monotheists from the 
very beginning, they became so afterwards, and exchanged 
their origincd Monotheism for the Polytheism of the Akka- 
dians and Sumerians. He has given us no proofs of this, 
but merely states it — ^it remains to be proved. I doubt, 
however, whether it can be maintained: it would have no 
precedent in history. Everjrwhere Polytheism has given place 
to Monotheism; nowhere has the order been reversed. The 
statement seems to have been provoked simply by the 
assumption that the Hebrews were Monotheists from the 
beginning; because the daughter-nation was this, therefore 
also the mother-nation. The hypothesis is an erroneous one. 
The Hebrews, and likewise the Arabs (to whom I have 
so far paid no attention) were not Monotheists from the 
beginning, but became so in course of tima In the case 
of the Arabs this is beyond all doubt But their conversion 
to Monotheism does not date, as has been assumed, from 
Mohammed. More recent researches have proved rather ^ that 
the conversion, if not fully completed, was at all events in 
progress in his time. It seems to me that we may accept 
the same view with regard to the Hebrews down to the 
time of Moses. According to Old Testament tradition their 
ancestors dwelt in Mesopotamia. Their traditional ancestor, 
Abraham, is supposed to have gone forth from Ur in Chaldea 
(Genesis xi 28, 31), and his grandson Jacob returns thither 
to find a wife of his own kindred. When he again departs 
one of his two wives, Bachel, secretly takes with her the 



^ Wellhausen's Skizzen und VorarbeiUn, part iii. : Eeste arahischen 
HdderUumSf p. 184 (Berlin, 1887): **In the sixth and seventh century of 
our era Allah gained the ascendancy over the other gods. . . . ' The heathens,' 
says Mohamed himself, * in case of extreme danger, invariably turn to Allah, 
not to their idols.*" The way in which the transition has been brought about 
is here exemplified (pp. 186, 186). The expression "God" (for the principal 
god of the tribe), who was colloquially said to reign supreme, formed imper- 
ceptibly the transition to the conception of an one and only universal God, 
common to all races. In the Koran the idols of the people are still mentioned. 
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idols of her father (Genesis xxxi. 19, 82-33). Therefore 
it is iuiposaible that Abraham could have l>eeti a Monolheist ; 
Buch iiu Abraham, tx^ether with his Mouotheism, was a 
fiction of later times. If, in support of this liction, he has 
to be the ancestor of the whole tiatioQ, it is imperative that 
he should be a Monotheiet. If he were an idolater, why 
should not ihu people have been so too ? Thurcfore it is 
necessary that Abraliam should have been Monolheislic, for 
80 weighty an argument as Abruliam's Polytheism would liave 
been unsafe to trust to n nation so liable to fall buck into 
the old idolatry. 

That we are here brought face to face with one of those 
one-aided emendations of ancient history viewed in the light 
of, and for the interest of, later times is evident from the 
traces of the former Polytheism of the people which have 
been preserved to us in the Old Testament. For instance, in 
Genesis vi. 2, "The sous of God saw the daughters of men." 
To this may be added the evidence which the language yields 
in giving the plural form for God : clohim ( = the gods). It 
ifl impossible to ima^ne that this could have originalod with 
^le which from the be^nning believed in ont God only ; 
vs that originally they had several gods; when these 

i place to the one God the expression remainc<I and was 

■ppUed to him.' It is only with Moses that Monotheism 
is introduced into the histoiy of the Jews. Until then the 
people were (pven over to Polytheism. This, and Uiis only, 
explains the necessity for the command: "Thou shalt have none 
other gods before me," If Renun is rigfit in stating (ii. 228), 
" que depuis une antiquity qui diJpasse tout souvenir le peuple 
h^breu poss^da les instincts essentiols qui constituent le 
mooothelsme," this command would have t>een as a 



> RntAM dwIlDM to tdmXt thii ; tu oiipowa it witli (U. 313. 31S) " . . , ta 
fttmrptiinii il< diiiuttfa dnut I'ttutoin du oaltn poljitliiutM oSkv (fa nooibrmi 
•umplwi w puBtut <l'un« aatn manUnt : \t» diTinitn tUmrM* en ilin«i»iiiiil 
!«■ •BtHnniat ; dlu ntnt lutinrdoitDia uii illeux uiii^ninirN, antaaM ilani- 
iUmx oa ooroma h*r».'' Ttil> italnuuit ii acmtmllctad bjr tha wrldaaoa 
■ddiuwl bjr WmLLBAvan (|). 236, ttoU 1) tliat \h» noml gmla of tha Ant^ 
km* in Uatoric llnua, witlioot aicapiloii, bvan nwritnl Inlo Alkh, 
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in the mouth of Moses as in that of a pi'eacher of to-day. 
To a natJOD whose flesh and blood have inherited Moaotheifim, 
the prohibition of idolatry is superfluous, in the same way 
as would he the prohibition of cannibalism to a civilized 
nation. What was in the mind of Moses was not a lapse into 
idolatry, but a falling back into it, which it was highly neces- 
sary to guard against in a nation that he had led up to 
Monotheism, a retrogression which, as Bible history proves, 
did actually occur several times. It was a new doctrine which 
Moses preached to the people, and one opposed to their 
old faith. The period immediately following his, presents to 
US the stru^Ie between the two ; it continued for centuries, 
until the memory of and the adherence to the old faith were 
([uite extinguished and idolatry was destroyed root and branch 
from amongst the people — a struggle similar to thiit which 
Christianity had to wage against Paganism amongst the 
Teutons, where it survived in various memorials and remains 
side by side with Christianity for many centuries. 

It was Moses, therefore, who first preached the doctrine 
of one God to his people. Whence had he derived it ? From 
himself? This would have been an occurrence without pre- 
cedent in the history of mankind. No great truth has 
suddenly and unaided stepped forth into the world like 
Minerva out of the head of Jupiter; they have all required 
a long period of incubation; they had to ripen, until the man 
qualified to pluck the fruit appeared. The greatest master- 
spirits have had their forerunners on the road to truth. Is 
it likely that this hiw of history should have been stultified 
in the solitary case of Moses, that within the limited span 
of one human life the revulsion from Polytheism to Mono- 
theism should have been compassed in his soul? 

The adopted child of an Egyjjtian princess, Moses enjoyed 
the privilege of an education such as none of his kindred 
could have attained. The Egyptian priests instructed him 
in all their learning. Amongst them, as modem E^ptolc^ 
reveals, a doctrine was accepted in very early times, withheld 
from the masses, a secret of the initiated — the doctrine of 
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the one God ' ; of the " one eternal Sun-god, who governs the 
world and manifests himself in it, of whom aU otiier gods ok 
merely forms (or names), of whom the spirit of man also 
(a» Oairia) is but an effluence returning lo him afUir death," 
Here, in the priestly cast«, which comprisud tlie most 
enlightened spirits of the people, and which is the only 
priestly caste of antiquity that had already advanced to 
philosophic thought — this was the place whorv the doctrini- 
of the One God could gradually develop itself; here it wub 
that Moses became acquainted with it, and [Kuotrated by 
its truth, he proclaimed it to his people after he had IcI them 
onl of Kgypt. In the place of the Egyptian Suu-god Mose* 
put Jehovah, and the idea that man is but the eflluence of 
tiod he interpreted by the e^cpression of his likeness to God: 
" And God crested man in his own image, in the imago of God 
created he him " (Genesis L 27). But if we have to deprive 
him of the intellectual merit of having thought out this 
doctrine for himself, there yet remains lo him the higher 
moral merit of having thrown the whole weight of his 
powerful personality into this causu. and of liaving pressed 
it AS with a hood of iron upon the minds of tlio people. 

As with Moses, so it was with Mohammed. Ka the former 
owed the doctrine of the One God, not to himself, but to the 
Egyptian priesta, so the latter owed his doctrine of Allah, not 
to himself, but to his actiuaintance with the Monotlieiam of 
the Jews and Christiana dwelling among the Arabs. Wherever 
Monotheism appears, Polytheism is doomod lo extinction. 
All iniperfecUon yields to perfection — it ia only a qnestion 
of lime; before tlte light of tliu One God the LrightneflB of 
the nuuiy gods pales, even as that of tiie stan bofore the 
tun. The merit of having originated tlm now dootrine on 
it4 intelloctoal side cannot be ascribed to Mohammed, bat to 
him is due the moral credit of having thruwn his whole 
perBonality into the work of converting his people to iL 

Tltua the Uu!oty that the Semitic race was from tlie very 
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beginning imbued with the spirit of Monotheism is proved 
to be historically quite untenable. The only two Semitic 
tribes in which Monotheism was established after they had 
long been addicted to Polytheism, the Hebrews and the 
Arabs, did not attain thereto through any innate impulse; it 
was forced upon them from the outside by Moses and 
Mohanmied, with fire and sword. A nation devoted to Mono- 
theism from the beginning would hardly need to be forbidden^ 
on penalty of death, to fall into idolatry. 

Hebrew Monotheism, however, deserves this name only in 
a very restricted sense. It is not the faith in the One God 
beyond whom there is no other, but the faith in the racial 
God of the people of Israel — Jehovah. By his side there 
are for other nations other gods ; Jehovah is only the highest, 
the mightiest of alL In reality, therefore, we here have an 
extra-national Polytheism beside the national Monotheism 
(henotheism, monolatry). 

The immeasurable progress made by Christ is thus evident. 
The God whom he preaches is the Grod of the whole world, 
not of a specific nation. His disciples were to preach him 
to "all nations." Christ is the incarnation of the idea of 
the universality of religion, the last step which Monotheism 
had yet to accomplish in the world. Its path which it has 
travelled through history in order finally to attain to 
Christianity would therefore be shown by the following 
stages : Egyptian priests — Moses — Christ — as his successor 
Mohammed and Buddhism in its later (not original) form. 

The advance achieved by Christ can no longer be credited 
to Judaism. The Semite has never got beyond the idea of 
the national cxclusiveness of the deity, which has ever been the 
starting-point for the conception of a deity; neither has 
the Jew. But the Greeks had already got beyond this when 
Christ appeared, and therefore his doctrine was appreciated 
by them as it could not be by any Semite. The Hellenism 
of that time is characterized by the trait of cosmopolitanism, 
which animated it externally as well as internally : externally 
by the dispersion of the Greeks over the whole of the then 
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civilized world, intcmalljr hy their being elevated above the 
ideal of national exclusiveness : externally no lonji^r bound 
to tboir native soil, uosmopolitane, everywhere met with as 
bparera of culture to r11 people; internally, raised to the 
convttpoodiii}; coemopulitau conception that on religious terri- 
' found expression in deliverance from the idea of the 
ional dfity. They paved the way for Christ; aud I go 
■ still in accepting the view represented by modern 
iorical science that Christ waa influenced by the Hellenic 
mviliiation of his time. His doctrine was not the produce 
of his native soil — Christianity, on the contTary, denotes a 
victory over Judaism; from the very commencement there is 
a touch of the Aiyan in him. Some have tried to account 
for this link between him and the jlryans, by accepting bis 
descent from an Aryan father. To me this external connectioti 
is of no value wbatever : it might be there without producing 
the internal connection ; it might be absent without the other 
being wanting. 

In whatever way it happened to come about that Christ wat 
influenced by Hellenism, it is quite certain that he went u 
very long way beyond it AlUiough the doctrine of the one 
God which Christ preached was not new to the learned 
Hellenes of his time, the idea that God is Love, and that 
the salvation of mankind is bound up in love — this highest 
conception of the deity, beyond whicii there is nothing 
higher, was altogether new to them. In reaching this not 
mertJy intellectual, but moral, height, the principle of tbu 
universality of religioa was for the tirst lime practically 
realized, a true message of solvation was proclaimed to nil 
mankind. The boUnf in ouc God is purely int^illectual ; it 
is com]>atibIe, like every purely Uieoretically recognized truth, 
with hardness of heart; but the belief in the God of Love, 
if not merely acknowledged with the lips, but living iu the 
heart, excludes this. The God of Love means 6elf>abnegation 
M the principle of the moml order of the world. 

I uiost now revert to the Semites. 1 think 1 ouy tlius 
oondense the result of my iovestigaUons up to this point, tbat 
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Monotheism, so far from forming the heritage of the Semitic 
race, was fully unfolded amongst the Aryans in the doctrine 
of Christ. With the Semites, the conception of the deity 
never broke through the bonds with which their national 
character had held them bound, not even with the Hebrews; 
Jehovah existed only for his people;^ the ultimate motive 
to which their whole conception of the godhead can be traced 
is national egotism: God for us, but not for others. That 
the same God who is for us is also for others — ^in short, the 
idea of imiversality or community in the domain of religion, 
in contrast to national character or exclusiveness — this idea, 
without which Monotheism is but an empty name, was first 
realized by the Aryans ; and that this was so has its ultimate 
proof, not in their superior intellectual endowments — ^for in 
this respect they were in no wise superior to the Semites — 
but in their higher moral elevation, in idealism, which forms 
the leading trait in their character (§ 36). 

This contrast between national character and universality 
in religion is repeated amongst the Bomans in the domain 
of law. As in the other case, the development begins with 
the idea of national character and exclusiveness: our law is 
ours only; the strangers have no part in it.^ In their own 
interests, for the purpose of furthering their trade, this 
principle was gradually set aside, but in reality abolished, 
that is to say it was first replaced, by the principle of 
universality in the yw5 geTUium of the Romans, which was 
specially instituted by the side of the national law (which 
was solely for the use of Romans, fus civile), as general law, 
for the use of oXL nations trading with them. The jns civile 
stands on a par with the exclusively national Polytheism or 
Monotheism; the Jus gentium corresponds to the supra-national 
Monotheism of Christianity, and Roman lawyers attribute to 



1 ** I am the Lord thy God." ** Thy" here means, as it so often does in the 
Old Testament, not the individual, but the people ; eg,, "who brought thee 
out of the land of Egypt." *'That thou wert a bond-senrant in the land of 
Egypt." 

' See my Oeist des rUmUehen BechU, i., § 16. 
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tl the Bame character uf tmivorsal validity an the ChriBtiati 
Church ascribes to the former,' Tlie iilcu of uuivcniality 
tirst nrises with the AT;)-aiis; il hius ulwuys rcmuincd toruigit 
to the Semites. 

With this alleged Monotbeisui of the Seoiitea Beiiau ooD' 
nects a feature which is supposed to mark the whole race— that 
of religious intolerance. It ia in the nature of Polytheism to be 
tolerant, of Monotheism tx> be intolerant. Assuming that he 
ia right in this, as I firmly believe he is, it proves that his 
hypothesis for the Polytbeists amongst the Semites does not 
hold good, for, according to his own theory, they must have 
be«n tolerant. And so they were. The fact alone tlmt the 
Babylonians did not force their gods upon the Hebrews in the 
Babylonian captivity, hut allowed them to continue their former 
religious practices, is proof of tltiu And how could it pOAsibly 
hare been otherwise with the fiubyloniaiis, Pha>nicians, and 
Carthaginians ? Religious intoleruncv in a commercial people 
is a oontTadietia in adjato. Supposing they had forced their 
gods upon the people with whom they traded, tht-y would have 
attacked their highest and holiest things, and instead of a 
peaceable interchange of goods, and their admission into tlie 
foreign land, the result wottld have be«n deadly strife. Religious 
intolerance and religious seal and famiticiam are found only 
with the Monotheiats amongst the Semites — the Hebrews and 
Arabs of later times. To thu foniier it was strictly commanded 
by Moses that when they onme into a straiigu land they were 
to "destroy the altan (of the inhabitants of the land), brvak 
their images, and cut down their groves" (Exodiia xxxiv, 12). 
With the Polytheistic Semites not the atightcst tnice of this is 
met with.* 

' I, ix^ Dl J. a J. (I> t-)l "piid naatralii mlio iitrr mMM Ikprntma 
amt i a m l l , id ^md «MiM» ftratqitt txtUdittr wttatarjut jita gmMsM, f¥mi 
fM/ara tmim fntM atnlMr." Sullari; Id th* MidiUt Agm, ttoaaa Ikw, w 
'■nrmM Im" (mNv taHf4a), ww pbMil tdd* bjr litU with CbriiUuttj, m 
"nnalad nUgioii." 

■ WhM KfrLDanut lOriMtaUtlu ShMa*, p. 1. Berlin, 1893) noln lo ibu« 
IhbMMtnHdMilBUw irf«t« of BmI (on Uiu bub »f I Kiap lU. 10), wl.o 
hM« *• Ihnrwn down tki alUn ul Um Lari atul tUiu hia praptioU iritlt tbi> 



■M 
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Thi3 statement applies in the fullest sense to the Aiyana. 
None of the Aryan peoples have ever forced their gods upon 
others ; they have not even sought to propagandize for them : 
as they tolerated other gods beside their own at home, so they 
tolerated them abroad also, and it was a special principle of 
Boman State policy to put no obatacle in the way of the native 
worship in countries which they had subjugated. The lioinans, 
when besieging a foreign city, even went so far as to call upon 
the tutelary gods to come over to their side (ei-ocare deot) aiid to 
become theirs. 

Twice only, it seems, did the Roman Government prove false 
to this spirit of tolerance. Firstly at the time of the Eepublic, 
in the second century before Christ, with regard to the worahip 
of Egyptian deities, which at tliat time was gaining ground 
more and more in Rome, and which the Semate oppose<l with 
all its energy, but which nevertheless towards the end of the 
Republic demanded not merely tolerance, but public recog- 
nition : in ac. 43 the Triumvirs built a temple to Isis for public 
worship; under Augustus there was more than one of them. 
Secondly, during the Imperial Age, with regard to Ohristiauity. 
which for nearly three centuries had been subjected to the most 
cruel persecutions; in reality, however, it was not tlie spirit of 
religious intolerauce which dictated this action on the part of 
the Government, but, in the first instance, the moral impro- 
priety which the worship of Isis entailed in the temple ; in th** 
second instance, besides much of which tlie Cliristian Church 
was falsely accused, there was the political danger to be appre- 
hended from a sect which upheld the principle that one must 
obey God rather than man. 

It was Christianity that first introduced the spirit of religious 
intolerance to the Aryans. While still peruecuted itself, oa 
80on as it came into power it called upon the Government to 
adminieter the same punishmeuis to heretics and schismatics 

iwortl,' thuobwrvstion man Iw mvle, tliat thia ciincanioil not • itnngr tution, 
hut hu ovn iNnpIs ("the ohildmo of luaol"), and UmI it ww ui «ct of 
T«Teiig> for what Elu»h had dona to them, b; " ilajring all th« propheU of 
fiaal with the aword." 
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which were formerly inflicted upon the ChrisUuns. We cannot 
trace this spirit of intolerance back to the founder of 
Christianity. It was a growth, not out of the New, but out 
of the Old, Testament, grafted upon the Aryans by the Jews. 
It was the worst gift that they l)estowed upon the Aryans; it 
was the robe of Nessus, which has poisoned their blood. But 
the Jews themselves liave suffered bitterly for it In the 
persecution during the Middle Ages, and in the anti-Semitic 
movement of to-day, the spirit of intolerance has risen against 
ii8 author — *' the injustice that thou inflictest upon others shall 
lie visited upon thyself." It is the Ux ialionu in the life of 
nations. Will the Aryans ever exchange the spirit of the Old 
for that of the New Testament ? The time seems far distant 
yet. 

I will now summarize the result of my criticism of Benan*s 
vifws in the following two paragraphs : 

1. It is not true that the differences of character between the 
Semites and the Aryans were brought about by the contrast 
U^tween Monotheism and Polytheism. Both were originally 
I'olytheists, as all other nations of the world have been. 

2. It is not true that intolerance is innate in the Semite, 
tolerance in the Aryan. As long as they adhered to Poly- 
theism they were tolerant ; not till they became Monotheistic 
did intolerance enter into their cliaracter. Its first occurrence 
is in the history of the Hebrews, who were inoculated with it 
by Moses ; he was the first to introduce religious intolerance 
into tlie world. From the Hebrews the spirit of intolerance 
has, with Monotheism, {tasscd over to the Aryans and Arabs 
and all other adherents of Islamism — religion has called fire 
and sword to her assistance. 

:). § 35. The SemiUs 
is wanting. 

4. §:i6. Tht Aryan* 
is wanting. 
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This statement applies in the fullest sense to the Aiyans. 
None of the Aryan peoples have ever forced their gods upon 
others ; they have not even sought to propagandize for them ; 
as they tolerated other gods beside their own at home, so they 
tolerated them abroad also, and it was a special principle of 
Boman State policy to put no obstacle in the way of the native 
worship in countries which they had subjugated. The Eomans, 
when besieging a foreign city, even went so far as to call upon 
the tutelary gods to come over to their side {ffoocart deas) and to 
become theirs. 

Twice only, it seems, did the Eoman (rovemment prove false 
to this spirit of tolerance. Firstly at the time of the Bepublic, 
in the second century before Christ, with regard to the worship 
of Egyptian deities, which at that time was gaining ground 
more and more in Eome, and which the Semate opposed with 
all its energy, but which nevertheless towards the end of the 
Bepublic demanded not merely tolerance, but public recog- 
nition : in B.C. 43 the Triumvirs built a temple to Isis for public 
worship; under Augustus there was more than one of them. 
Secondly, during the Imperial Age, with regard to Christianity, 
which for nearly three centuries had been subjected to the most 
cruel persecutions ; in reality, however, it was not the spirit of 
religious intolerance which dictated this action on the part of 
the Government, but, in the first instance, the moral impro- 
priety which the worship of Isis entailed in the temple ; in the 
second instance, besides much of which the Christian Church 
was falsely accused, there was the political danger to be appre- 
hended from a sect which upheld the principle that one must 
obey God rather than man. 

It was Christianity that first introduced the spirit of religious 
intolerance to the Aryans. While still persecuted itself, as 
soon as it came into power it called upon the Government to 
administer the same punishments to heretics and schismatics 

sword," this observation must be made, that this concerned not a strange nation, 
but his own people (**the children of Israel"), and that it was an act of 
revenge for what Elyah had done to them, by ** slaying aU the prophets of 
fiaal with the sword." 
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which were formerly inflicted upon the Christiuus. We cannot 
trace this spirit of intolerance back to the founder of 
Christianity. It was a growth, not out of the New, but out 
of the Old, Testament, grafted upon the Aryans by the Jews. 
It was the worst gift that they bestowed upon the Aryans ; it 
was the robe of Nessus, which has poisoned their blood. But 
the Jews themselves have suffered bitterly for it In the 
persecution during the Middle Ages, and in the anti-Semitic 
movement of to-day, the spirit of intolerance has risen against 
its author — ** the injustice that thou inflictest upon others shall 
l)e visited upon thyself." It is the Ux taiianis in the life of 
nations. Will the Aryans ever exchange the spirit of the Old 
for that of the New Testament ? The time seems &r distant 
yet. 

I will now summarize the result of my criticism of Kenan's 
views in the following two paragraphs : 

1. It is not true that the differences of character between the 
Semites and the Aryans were brought about by the contrast 
between Monotheism and Polytheism. Both were originally 
Polytheists, as all other nations of the world have been. 

2. It is not true that intolerance is innate in the Semite, 
tolerance in the Aiyan. As long as they adhered to Poly- 
theism they were tolerant ; not till they became Monotheistic 
did intolerance enter into their cliaracter. Its first occurrence 
i8 in the history of the Hebrews, who were inoculated with it 
by Moses; he was the first to introduce religious intolerance 
into the world. From the Hebrews the spirit of intolerance 
has, with Monotheism, passed over to the Aryans and Arabs 
and all other adherents of Islamism — religion has called fire 
and sword to her assistance. 

8. § 35. The SemiUs 
is wanting. 

4. § 36. The Aryans 
is wanting. 
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THE VER SACRUM 

1. The, Traditi^on. 

§ 37. The institution which I believe throws some light 
upon the departure of the Aryans from their original home» 
is the ver sacrum of the Romans. The fact that this institution 
is also found among the Greeks, the other Latin races besides 
the Eomans, and among the Teutons,^ proves that we have 
not here to do with a custom which originated on Boman soil, 
but with one which dates back to the remotest antiquity of 
all Indo-Germanic peoples. I will confine myself to the form 
which it assumed with the Komans. 

Our sources of information give us two links for the ver 
sacrum : the reports of Roman and Greek writers, in the first 
place that of Festus, and secondly the ofiicial formula of the vow 
of the ver sacrum (Livy, xxiL 10), communicated to the people 
by the magistrate, as to the genuineness of which, considering 
its careful and detailed wording, there can be no doubt like 
all other solemn formulas it was in possession of the Pontifical 
College;^ and, in consequence of the great importance that 

' "Ueber Griechen und Italiker," Scbwxolke'h R9m, Chteh,, i. p. 240; 
** Ueber die Germaneu," Frikdbick Franz in the DriUa JakrtahericKt des k.k, 
StaaU-ffipnnaHums in IVien, vol. iv., p. 7, Bezirk reroffentL von Flcischmann, 
1SS8. In one of tlic examples quoted by him the custom is designated at 
veterrimuM ritus. With the Greeks it assumed the form of the tithes offered to 
the gods. With the Scandinavians it was decided by lot who liad to emigrate : 
with them, it is said, in times of great famine a third, on another occasion half, 
of the population emigrated. According to the myth, it was in this way that 
Odin came into the country with tlic Asen of Asia (Tkot), upon which point 
sufficient has been said al>ovv (p. I). 

' It must have been kept, together with all other formube of a religioua 
clutficter, in the archives of the Pontifical CoUega, from which source Livy 
either directly or indirectly obtained it He makes special mention of the 
assistance of the Ponti/tx inaximus, 

249 
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it has for our subsequent investigations, I here quote the most 
essential passage, vtrhaiim} JRogatus in huec verba populus: 
Vditis jubecUis ru hue dc fieri f Si res publica popvii Ronuini 
quiiritium ad quinquennium proonmum, sumt velim earn, scUva 
servcUa erit hisce dueUis, quod heUum pqptUo Romano cum Cartha- 
ffiniend est, quaeqfie duella cum Oallis sunt, qui ds Alpes sunt, 
quod ver atttderit ex suiUo, ovillo, caprino, hoviUo grege, quaeque 
pro/ana sumt, Jovif^eri, ex qua die senatus poprdusque jusserit t 

According to the account of Festus, accepted by modem 
scholars, the ver sacrum took the following shape: In times 
of severe distress the (xovemment dedicated to the gods, for 
the purpose of moving them to compassion for the people, 
the entire offspring of both man and beast during the forth- 
coming spring. The children were allowed to live until they 
had grown up;^ then the marriageable youth of both sexes 
had to leave the town and seek their fortunes abroad, and 
make a new home for themselves elsewhere. The nation 
severed all further connection with them, wherein lay the 
difference between the ver sa4srum and colonization. The 
people did not concern themselves as to the fate of the 
wanderers, who were given over absolutely into the hands 
of the deity, who might do with them what he would. 
Hence the name of ver sacrum, and for those who took part 
in it of scLcrani. Mars was their tutelary god (the Mamerti7ii 
derived their name from him) ; the animals consecrated to 
him — the wolf and the woodpecker — were the leaders of the 
procession of emigrants. 

This account contains three points which do not correspond 
with the solemn formula of the ver sa^crum, with reference to 
which Festus has doubtless allowed some inaccuracy to creep in. 

In the first place it is not true that the entire birth of 
the following spring was dedicated to the gods.* The dedica- 
tion would in that case have been unqualified, whereas each 

' I will revert to a few side iasues later on in a suitable place. 
* In the case reported by Livy, xxxiii. 44, a.u.c. 557, until they were 
twenty-one years old ; in Festus, in his Mamertini^ p. 158, twenty years. 
' Festus, Manicrtini, p. 158 ; Fest. Ep, ver sacrum^ p. 379 : proximo vere. 
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Do^um was givisn in trne Itomaji taiihion, on contlition that 
the deity would first grant that which hotl be«ii i)nij'(!d for. 
In the case in connection with whicli Livy mentions the 
solemn fonuulu of vtr mcmtn, (xxii. 10), thu time appointed 
WAS five years {ad {^tn^iMnnVuTft ^ioxm-iatC), thus clearly 
providing for a future popular decree for deciding whether 
Che conditions had been carried out and regulating the 
completion of the «r sofrum (er ^uo dit tenatus popuiuaqve 
juuerU) \ for the young of the animals, therefore, which alone 
are mentioned here, the next-following spring only could 
apply.' This i^ a point the practical significance of which 
I will presently prove (§ 39), Then, again, not overythinj; 
bom in this spring was "vowed,"- Children are not thought 
of in the formula: the connection that it haii with them is 
dealt with in § 38. Among the animals only that wax 
dedicated quM ver lUtnterit tx millo, ovilla, capritio, boniio 
gngt; the importance of this restriction I shall also point oau 

It is equally incorrect to assert that the animals were 
dedicated to Mars or even to the infernal deities. In the 
formula Jupiter is specially mentioned {Jovi fieri) ; Hats acted 
merdy as the tutelary god of the wanderers. Ah to the 
maimer in which we have to imagine the wolf and the wood- 
pecker as leaders of the departing Xxmt? classical scholars 
throw no light whatever. 

The sending forth of the grown-up youth is, according U> 
Festos, nippoecd to have taken the place in primitive times 
of the sacrifice of children, and this view is shared by modem 
scholars.* It is certainly incorrect. The socrifict^ of children 
was absolutely unknown to the motlier-nation. It was an 

* PrKtJritll; of rrry grat imporUnM. It «>* witliiii nua'i |iow«r h Io 
ansnp iliii pairing linia th»t th« miIduU ttioul'l lirtng rorth Uuilr fovng riUtat 

* Twm*, t^ : juatemfku . . . rafaMtta. Fwrea, ilam e i ti wi, f. IH : 
|t iw w n n« i (wUeli la tUt oM* lacbid« tbo Ut» ohndnn born) wn yrwtea 

' Xnaplm in rm.. Kp. Irpimi. p, 106 ; Fiokka, 11. 313 ; 8kSv., ^ Am., 
a. lU : ftrum, v. 4. 2, {>. 340. 

* AKQirliag to S(ni«H>i.s>'« Asm- Oaek. tbii md nuod 
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institution of the Phoenicians in connection with their Moloch 
worship. This, however, does not exclude the possibility of 
its having come to the knowledge of the Indo-Europeans after 
their separation from the mother-nation, in their contact 
with the Phoenicians, and of being adopted by them. As 
a matter of fact, Diodorus (xx. 14) assumes this for the 
Greeks; he attempts to trace back to it the myth of Saturn 
devouring his own children, which is clearly incorrect, as 
the devouring of one's own children has no connection what- 
ever with a sacrifice of them to the gods. The obvious and 
fully conclusive example of Agamemnon sacrificing Iphigenia 
to Artemis has evidently escaped his notica The Latin races 
were probably also acquainted in primeval times with the 
sacrifice of children,^ but this does not in the least prove 
its connection with the wr sacrwm, ; on the contrary, the very 
opposite may be proved by it. The sacrifice of the old people 
to the river-god (a relic of the migration time) was later 
on, when the practice was felt to be revolting, replaced by the 
sacrifice of rush figures bearing their likeness: this was also 
done in the case of the alleged sacrifices of children, when 
images (oscilla) were substituted; and even for animal 
sacrifices the same custom obtained when the stipulated 
animals, for instance, the hind for Diana or the wild boar for 
Mars, could not be procured. They were made in wax or 
dough and presented to the deity, the name of the animal 
they represented being uttered at the same time, which 
utterance raised the object into what it was supposed to be.* 
This confutes the theory that the ver sacnim took the place of 
the sacrifice of children in antiquity ; it falsely ascribes to the 
Komans something which would have no counterpart in the 
whole of Eoman antiquity, substituting for one custom 
another which does not bear the slightest resemblance to it. 
The children alleged to be vowed as sacrifices to the gods were 

^ For traces of the same see Mabquardt's Eandbuch der r&mischen 
AltertUmer, iv., p. 204. 

* Serv., ad Aen,, ii. 116, who on this occasion lays down this general rule for 
religious observances : in sacris simulata pro veris acciid. 
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allowed to live iiiitil grown up, whilst tliey ought to bav« 
been sacrificed at once ; and when (;mwn up tlicj ore dcI 
aacriliced, but sent abroad. Roman historimis huve theni- 
fielves realized the contradiction contained in this. In ttic 
account of Kestus respecting the prw^dent in the sending 
forth of the Mamcrtinea {Mavuriini, p. 158) ApoUo is wroth 
because, nftur hu liitd disclared in a druum to the chief of tlit: 
tribe of the Samiiit^^ that the only lueuns of allaying th<- 
pestilence was by c«insecruting all thitl should be lioni in th*' 
spring next following, the children hud been allowed to live : 
and when twenty years after the pcstiluacc broke out afresh, 
Apollo again appeared to the chief in a dream, and docIorcK 
that it is the punishment for the non-fulfilment of Uie vow, 
they have then to fulfil it in this wise — that all who wcix- 
bom at the time should be CJist forth from among them. 
Thus ApoUo is made the scapegoat : he liaa to remove a dilS- 
culty which Koman historians, by falsely interpreting the tvr 
McrKm, have themselvea created. If Apollo liad undertitood the 
meaning of pi» ncrum be would have replied. " UfTer puppeU* 
iiute^d of children, and thus fulfil the vi}w " ; and if Koman 
historians, instiMul of explaining the vtr aaemm according to 
Iheir own interpretation, Itad adhvn<d [ti the formula of tlie 
vow itself, they would have realized that it hud no connection 
whatever with human socrifievs to the deity, for iu tliis formula 
un mention in mode of human, but only of nnimul, sacrificee. 

The theory whiclk traces bock the vtr merutn to the sacrificwi 
of children in primitive antiquity is foundinl ujiori the idcu 
that it cannot have originated of itaelf, but must somehow or 
other be baaed upon a cnatom of antiquity, and therein Festus 
is perfectly right. The rer merum does, indeed, i«fer us to a 
ptVitioe of antiquity; it is not, however, the sacrifice ol 
children, but another fact of which Fi-stne can surely b«vc 
had no knowledge, which, howevi-r, ought not U> have oecaped 
the noCioe of oar modem antic(uariaus : Uu dtparturt ef ikt 
Aryans from their original homt. From this point of view 
not merely is the external circumstance — tlie emigration of a 
certain portion of the population — fully explained, but it also 
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opens up the possibility of obtaining a satisfactory answer to 
certain questions in the ver sacrum which have not even been 
raised, and have consequently been passed over in silence by 
the prevailing view as to the custom. 

The Jews never forgot their exodus from Egypt, and 
similarly the Indo-Europeans had their migration from their 
original home ever present in their minds; and in times of 
need they called to remembrance the means by which they 
had once been delivered, and resorted to the same again — 
migration of the whole nation, or of a part of it, is as 
familiar to the Indo-Europeans as it is foreign to any other 
people of antiquity. It was to this practice that not only 
the Aryan daughter-nation in its severance from the mother- 
nation, but also that of the several branches of it in their 
separation from each other, owed their individual existence as 
a nation. With a few of them (the Celts, and more particularly 
the Teutons) the process has been several times repeated in 
the course of history. The Greeks and the Latin races, after 
they had once reached the places where we find them in 
historic times, emigrated no more; they provided against the 
evil of possible over-population by conquest and the establish- 
ment of colonies, whereby the connection with the mother- 
nation was maintained. The early migration was remembered 
by them only as a religious custom in the form of the ver 
sacrum. 

The vcr sacrum may be sought for in vain in connection 
with the Aryan mother-nation. The motive which induced 
them to emigrate was not of a religious, but of a secular, 
practical character; it was intended to check over-population 
(§38), and no doubt it took place much oftener than in the 
two instances of which we know — the separation of the 
Europeans and that of the Iranians. Emigration appears to 
have acted as a periodic blood-letting. 

How the religious institution of the ver sacrum could have 
arisen out of this purely secular act is obvious by the fact^ 
accredited by many authentic proofs, as already given, that 
everything connected with antiquity was viewed in a sacred 
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light (r«/iyi(uum) by the RnmaiiH. If the halo extnnded even 
lo the wooden nails, the wooden Hi>«ar, the stone axe, and 
the production of fire, how much more would the act to 
which the people owed their entire existence — the separation 
of the dnugliter- from the mother-nation — not have been 
endowed with this religious sentiment during the course of 
ihoir long wanderinga 1 It was the moat importout, the moat 
momentous act of their whole national life, the l>cginning of 
their existence. If the remembrance of this act could ever 
have been effaced during their wandcriugB, the TDpetition of 
it during that time would have kept it alive. To the 
separation from their first home was later on added the 
severance from the second home (Book V.) ; and even on 
Italian territory', of which the Italic race originally took 
possession as a single body, detached tribes iteparated from 
the main body several timea. And even though Roman trodi- 
tion con disclose nothing further concerning it,' and learned 
antiquarians fail to see the historical connection between the 
txT taerwm and primitive antiquity, it is nevertheless manifest 
tliat rcmimscences of post ages were preserved in tliis institu- 
tion, just us in the co«e of other previously mentioned 
iuBtitntions. They were oil retained, even after they hfld 
lost all pructical moaning and alter the popular mind u-u no 
longer able to comprehend them, simply because they tuul 
belonged to auti(|uity — not, therefore, merely owing to 
historical vvs inertia, but because of natural veneration for 
A glorious past It was the patina of age which gave them a 
religious character ; in the eyes of tlie people they were nob 
ao much historical petrifactions as relics. 

In the wr aaerum this feature of religious devotion, generally 
described as Ttiufiurani, U>ok the form ot tacrwm, i.t,, Micrcd lo 
the gods, and the later repetition of this act of antiquity that of 
a row and a socriHco to the gods. It is not difficult to under- 
stand how this representation came aboat. They associated it 
with grateful tvmembrance of what the gods had done for the 
people in days of old, when thvy had assisted them in Uieir 

■ Sm, bnwvTor, ths tmlition of tha Uirphti in ()«. 
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dire distress. They had had compassion on the emigrating 
host who were compelled to leave their homes; they had 
graciously preserved them amidst the dangers which beset 
them during the long march, and had granted them a new 
home. To the mercy of the gods — ^this is the idea of the ver 
sacrum in the form we have represented it — let us again 
commit ourselves: we will take up the same attitude which 
enabled them to prove their favour before, not in order that 
our distress may be alleviated, but simply that through the 
sacrifice which it implies we may buy the favour of the god& 
We bring them the best that we have to give out of the early 
fruits of our herds : as to our children, let them do unto them 
according to their will ; we withdraw our hands wholly from 
them. So we live in the hope that the means which were 
efiGicacious in the past, and which saved both the mother-nation 
and the daughter-nation in their great need, may also tend to 
our salvation. 

There are certain truths made so apparent to all that one has 
but to stoop to pick them up, provided of course that one 
travels by the way on which they lie and has an open eye to 
see them ; they need not be searched for, they require only to 
be found. Amongst these I reckon that as to the historical 
origin of the ver sacrum. There was no need of a weary 
waste of learning and a happy knack of drawing conclusions to 
make this discovery ; the simple reference to Roman antiquity is 
sufl&cient. It is owing merely to the circumstance that Eoman 
archaeologists have allowed this very obvious interpretation to 
escape their notice that I have, as I think, been able to throw 
an unexpected light upon the ver sacrum as well as upon a 
number of other matters of Eoman antiquity. The fact of the 
survival of antiquity in the institutions of Eome, of which I 
have already given several proofs in the preceding pages, gave 
me the idea of testing all phenomena of Eoman antiquity which 
came under my notice by this light, in order to find out 
whether they bore any relationship to the conditions and 
motives of the migration time. I argued that the adherence 
of the Eomans to the old traditions, which was manifested in 
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the most superficial and trivial things, would certainly not 
1>e found wanting in reference to institutioim of antiquity. 
It would not have been in accord with Itoiuan custom if 
they had not connected tbemeelvea with tlie past, and if 
remaina or reminiscences of it should have been prtwervcd. I 
am convinced that this genertl point of view is very widtH 
Qg and by no means exhausted by thin one application 
Roman iirchicology will certainly discover many more 
a in the direction in which it points. 

Id what follows 1 will apply it to the mt aaomm. It is 
incumbent upon roe to furnish evidence that the wr sacrum is 
an imitation of the departure of the Aryans from their original 
home. This presupposes that the aimikrity between the two 
has been proved ; all the features of the txr lacrum have to 
correepond to those of the ori;{inal which it has imitated — the 
eotigration of a jtart of the population from its original home ; 
and thin pnmf I am prepared to give, liut it will substantiate 
only that thia lUiman institution may be traced back to 
antiquity, still leaving room for the possibility of another 
interpretation : it does not prove tliat this was actnally its 
origin. I take it, therefore, that under those circiimsUmces we 
can attribute to it only the value of a plausible hypolheeiB. 

But it layH claim to historical truth, and thia I will prove by 
showing that certain points in the vtr taervm allow of no other 
interpretation tlian the one I have stated — that the problem 
given us to iwlve can find its solution only tn the departure of 
the Aiyans from their original home. 

2. Tht Sntrat Featvrta of the Ver Sacrum. 

§ 38. This point of view haa now to bo subjected to the test of 
the BeveraJ details of the ver menim; and these an a* follow: 

1. The ExtemaX Oeeation of the Vcr Saenm. — In Borne it ww 
som« public calamity,' such as gr«at distress in tiiao of war, 
epidemics, kU:, Of what nature can the calamity have been 
which indacoil the Aryans to emigrate from their original 
bomeT 

• rvnnt, 1^ rtr8aenm,\<. 8S7: mufmitftrieMtmUudi. 
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We may answer with, I believe, almost absolute certainty, 
over-population and overcrowding. This alone explains why 
a part, and a part only, of the nation — the superfluous, for 
whom there was no longer sufficient food — ^left the home of 
their fathers. It cannot have been the pressure of an over- 
whelming enemy, which so often decided the Teutons to 
adopt a similar course. For the exceptionally numerous Aryan 
nation there was no enemy sufficiently powerful to threaten 
them with danger : had this been the case the whole nation, 
like the Teutons, and not merely a portion, would have had 
to retreat before them. Neither can an epidemic have caused 
it A few might escape from it by flight, but a mass of 
people, numbering thousands, would carry it away with them. 
The event of a temporary famine has little probability 
in its favour. For a shepherd nation, like the Aryans, it 
could result only from a murrain among the cattle; but in 
such a case desertion of the home would be of as little avail 
as in the case of pestilence. If the land generally yielded 
sufficient food for the maintenance of the population, a tem- 
porary misfortune of this kind would never have induced 
them to leave their home. 

The political and social depression under which the Roman 
'plebz groaned frequently caused their thoughts to turn to 
emigration. But with the Aryans there must have been 
another reason. The contrast between the dominant and the 
oppressed classes — the rich taking advantage of the poor — 
cannot be traced anywhere among the Aryans ; that contrast 
originated at the time of the development of capitalism. 

The only possible cause, therefore, is over-population. This 
occurs nowhere more readily than with a pastoral nation. Soil 
which, under the most imperfect cultivation, will sustain 
ten families, and under the most perfect a hundred families, 
can supply only one pastoral family with the necessary food. 
Now if we bear in mind the fact that the Aryans, at 
the time when the European branch separated from the stock, 
had already been in existence several thousand years, we can 
understand that overcrowding must have attained such enor- 
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mous dimeDsiooa tlmt tiuthinf^ Mliorl of whoU«alc emigmtion 
could be of aoj avail. Hunger drove the Iiidu-Europcoiut 
from their Asiatic home into Europe; hunger ha« beeu the 
lever employed by history to caune them to fulfil thuir 
historical misaion. For tboiiaands of years it has kept them 
on the move. It scared them from tlioir aecoud home when 
the soil, owing to imperfect cultivation, no longer sufUced to 
feed them; and after they bad secured a tltird home, il 
vouM not let them resU Until far iuto historic times we 
find Celts and Teutons resorting to emigration ; it was always 
the cry for land which they rused. They were willing to 
luy down their arms if only this request were granted tbenL 
It was not insufGciency of soil tlmt forced ihem to this, bat 
the imperfect cultivation of the lain) which they posseased. 
In proportion aa agriculture attained [)erfection, the neccaaity 
for emigration diminished ; and thus it can be explained why 
the Greeks and the Latins were not forced to take refuge id 
(■migration, but rcsort«d rather to colonixatton. Of the 
Samnites only are frequent emigrations reported ;^ bat they 
were a pastoral tribe, to whom the causes above referred to 
do not apply- Trauefer tbt: plough to the AryunA. and the 
history of Kurope would have aaBiimed a totally differvnl 
aspect: inflt«ad of Aryan blood it would probably be Semitic 
blood which would flow through the veins of the European. 
The soil of Europe has always attracted the SemibeH. Even in 
the prehistoric times of the Aryan nations of Europe we 
meet with the Semites in the commercial settlements of the 
rhcBukians, on Uie coast of the Mediberraneaa In lustoric 
times the struggles between CarlJiago and Rome for the 
dominion of Uie world follow ; a thousand years later the 
Arabs oblatn a foothold on European soil. The fact that 
Kurope has not fallen to tlie share of the Semites is simply 
because the Aryans anticipated them: they wonld not have 
done so if the mother-nation's ignoranue of liie plough had 
not f omed tliem to emigrate. 

> ^'Altlu>, lU M.S. 9, IB. 29, iiQoIinH Uic Ttaaoa mitDtJMNd «bon : ta Mm 
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2. Tht Departing Host in the Ver Scuram. — It is the 
young people that leave the town, the youth of hoth sexes ; 
not from personal inclination, but because, as the records 
say, they were "driven out." Let us enquire whether 
these three features — youth, both sexes, and compulsion 
— apply also to the departure of the Aryans from their 
home. 

The second imdoubtedly does. The Aryans took their wives 
with them. Therein their departure differed from a warlike 
expedition, bent on plunder and conquest, in which only the 
men could take part, while the women remained at home, as for 
instance in the campaigns of the Normans. The participation 
of the women stamps the expedition as a migration. Where 
the women accompany the men the object is a permanent 
leave-taking of the former home, and the gaining of a new 
one, as with the Teutons at the time of the migration of 
nations. 

It is equally certain that the first feature in this aspect of 
the ver sacrum does not coincide with the departure of the 
Aryana It was not even a whole year's increase that was 
sent forth, but only a fourth part — those who were born 
in the spring. The Eomans had good grounds for confining 
themselves within these narrow limits ; they had to husband 
their national strength, the most precious thing they possessed, 
and for the object which they had in view in the ver sacrum, 
viz., an illustration of the early migration, a small number was 
sufl&cient ; therefore there cannot be the slightest doubt as to 
this being a band fide migration. 

In earlier times they did yery much the same thing; for 
instance, in the legal process of claim, where a chip of the 
ship represented the vessel, a clod of earth the estate, a 
sheep the whole flock, before the tribunal — ^ars pro toto. 
Why they specially selected those bom in the spring will 
be explained presently. 

This very scanty limitation of the exiled host shows that 
the motive for sending them away was not a genuine one, had 
not its groimd in over-population, as in a real migration. 
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in which the object is to get rid of the surplus popuiaUoa, 
liiit that the twr merum had merely an illustrative motive. 
The liomans never mention over-crowding as one of tbe 
grounds of the ver taerum, but refer to other calamities, such 
tt» pestilence and war, which are not in the Bli(;ht4»t decree 
remedied by migration ; and the fact that in the vrr xacrum 
the execution of the vow is separated from the vow itseU 
by an interval of twenty or twenty-one yenr« does not 
harmonize with tbe idea of alleviating an uxisting over* 
population. 

The migration in the ver saerum, therefore, has no real 
purpose. This marks the diSer«nce between it and tbe 
migration of tbe Aryans. There the motive was of u nnl 
mtture, viz., the riddance of the surplus population, which could 
not find suthcient bread at home. It follows, therefore, that 
the dimenaions of the migration must have been very different 
from those of the ver sacrum. To bo of any service a consider- 
able portion of tbe populace bad to migrute, and this was more- 
over imperative in the interest of the emigrants tbemselvea. 
It WAS necessary that they should number thoii«a&d8, perhaps 
hundreds of thousands, if there were to be tiny chance of 
their overcoming the resistance of foreign aaliona for which 
they had to bo prepared. Tbe fact that they tlid so shows that 
oar snppoeition is well founded. We must therefore assume 
their departure to have been somewhat after the manner of 
the migration of the Teutons at the time of the migration 
of nations, or general migration, when peoples DumberiD({ 
handreds of thouBonds itct out on tlie morcti. In one point 
ntily is there a considerable ditFerence. With the Teutons the 
wbcde nation set out, old and young, sick and infirm, capable 
and incapable alike; here it was only a portion. How otc 
we to interpret this? 

We Iiave two connecting liiiks to help us to answer this 
qnestion. What were the elements of which it was composed f 
One we derive bom the motive of the migration, the other 
fram the ver taenim. 

No one emigrates without urgent need, and if tbe need 
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in the case of the Aryans had been over-population, only 
those would have been likely to emigrate who felt the pressure 
— the oppressed, the homeless, the poor, and the hungry; 
but the well-to-do and the rich, who were unaflfected by it, 
would have remained at home, being without any induce- 
ment to exchange their comfortable lot for an uncertain 
future. A participation of the wealthy classes in the 
emigration would at most have been confined to the younger 
sons, to whom the prospect of what awaited them at home 
after the death or displacement of the father, when they 
would have to submit to the regime of the firstborn and of his 
wife (p. 32), did not offer any attraction ; and to the daughters, 
who preferred marriage with poor men, whose intention it was 
to take them with them, to the uncertainty of finding a 
husband at home, or to the small appreciation which they foimd 
under the paternal roof. I will give one more positive proof 
for the above hypothesis that the non-propertied clstss formed 
the chief contingent in the migration, and that is the fitting 
out of the expedition by national contribution. 

The ver sacrum contains another point in connection with 
this matter, viz., youth. Let us see how this bears upon it. 

Just as the rich remained behind because there was no 
need for them to migrate, so those also stayed at home 
who were unfit for it, viz., the old, the weak, and the cowards. 
Those who were unfit could not join in an undertaking fraught 
with dangers and difficulties of all kinds; they would only 
have been a needless burden. In these expeditions every 
man would have to hold his own, which implied that he 
must be able to fight, be healthy, strong, valiant, determined. 
If those who lacked these qualities had not excluded them- 
selves from the migration, they would doubtless have been 
declined by their prospective companions, to whom it was of 
the greatest importance not to have any unserviceable persons 
amongst them. The question of maintenance during the 
march, to say nothing of other considerations, made 
such weeding-out imperative. Those only who by military 
service could compensate for the food served out to them 
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l»y the leaders of the undertaking were worthy of partaking 
iu it. During the migration even those who had attained 
an honourable old age had to depart this life when they were 
110 longer fit for military service. How much less, then, 
would the hale and sound have encumbered iheniEielvea at 
the outeet witli old {XKjpIe, or those whose military efficiency 
would soon come to an end ! " Away with the old folk I "* 
was the watchword at the commencement of and throughout 
the migration period ; " he who will eat with us must fight 
with U8." And what applied to the old people would apply 
also to those who were unlit for aervice on other grounds — the 
weak, the ailing, the ciiwards. Here again the custom of later 
times, excluding weakly children, gives us a historical link. 
Fitnees for military service was Uie indispensable qoalification 
for joining in the expedition. 

lliis statement presupposes that this parti cipaliflQ in the 
migration was not merely a question of personal Inclination, 
but rather that the decision as to who might join was left 
either to the particular community or to the chief directOFB 
of the enterprifie. That such an authority must have existed 
L obvious, liecause two other matters mnst necesaarily have 
I regulated before starting — first the time of departure, 
had to be fixed boforohand. so that in the interval 
the necessary prejiurations might be made ; and secondly tJie 
question of maintenance. The decision as to who should yxa 
the expedition is in no way less iiiiportAnt than these two 
points, and the close connection it bore to the question of 
maintenance prc9Up|M»es that it must have been settled by 
authority. The number of the migrating boat was 
known lo a man (§ 39). 

All who intended to join the expedition hod therefore to be 
fit for military service. Thai iB the explanatioa of tJie yooth* 
fulness of the exiles in the xer KicrKm. The jming men were 
left to grow up until fit for war. They came of age at puberty. 
but fitncM for military ser\'ic« required a still greater phyaical 
and asolol cleveloproenl thau mere legal majority. I believe 
Utia to have been the object in view in postponing the time 
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iiatil the age of twenty or twenty-one. This does not conflict 
with the fact that fitness for entering the service of the Legion 
commenced at the age of seventeen, for tliei-e the young men 
had the older ones by their side, while in the "oer aoierwm, they 
Blood alone. Fitness for service is the one quality upon which 
everything deponds for a man. It ia the virtue of man, even 
as fruitfulness is of woman. The remembrance of this con- 
ception of the past has been permanently preserved amongst 
the Eomans in virtiM ,■ vir and Sansk. vnra (Goth, wair, Ang.- 
.Saxon vKT, from which the compound Werydd) is thu man, the 
hero, the warrior, and with this quality of his in virtue the 
Roman idea of virtue is coupled. The Romans preserved 
this notion long after the idea of virtue itself was alienated 
from it ; while with the Greeks and the Teutons, as regards 
the denotation both of man and of virtue. th(> ancient mode 
of viewing things had long since made way for another. Man 
they designated by the physiological distinction of sex (Greek 
awjp, Sanskr. tiar, German Mann, from the Sanskr. Man\C)\ 
virtue, as fitness pure and simple (Greek (ipm'i. from the 
Sanskr. at, to fit, to join ; German Titgentl from lugan, tavgen, 
to be fit). None of the Aryan nations baa pi'cserved the 
notions of the period of migration in this respect so faith- 
fully as the Eomans. Tliere can be no doubt that it originated 
in the time of the migration, considering the fact that, as 
language testifies, it was unknwn to the mother-nation. The 
Aryans indicated man by his sex (jiar) ; the expression virtus 
for virtue they did not know. They were herdsmen, whose 
I'egular, peaceful, harmless existence, interrupted only by petty 
ekirmishes with neigbljouring tribes, sufficiently conveyed to 
them the idea of heroes {imra), but was not adequate to 
absorb the fuU conception of virtue. But what was only a 
transitory condition for them became the rule for the 
daughter-nation. The legend of Hirpini, of which I make 
mention below, represents this alteration by changing the 
herdsman into a highwayman. Every inch of grouud had to 
be gained by force of arms, and in all these battles it was 
a question of the existence or uon-existence of the whole 
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DALioiL To be conquered was equivalent to annihiUtiou. 
Thus it is explained why courage was the ouly virtue in 
mau which was worth anything, the only one which, in caaes 
of exceptional bravery, was publicly rewarded. The reward 
of virtue was the lance bestowed by the nation (Junta 
prwtata)} the order "pour la mMie" of antiquity. The 
wooden spear-pointfi which the Roman!) retained long aft«r 
they had been made acquainted with iron onea show ua 
that wo here Iiavo to do with a cufltou of antiquity. 
Cowardice is the greatest disgrace that can bcbdl a tniui. 
The Teutons sank their cowards into a nwamp. OfTeuces 
which presuppose a manifestation of strcnt^h, ouch as 
robbety or murder, did not disgraoe a iiuui ; it was left to 
the parties concerned to procore aatinfactiou for themselvea. 
In the wr sacrum fitness for military service is identical 
with youth. It has alroady been observed that on the occasion 
of the departure of the Aryans from their home it was not 
80 strictly adhered to. But the element of strength illus- 
tiutod in the ver aaervm is nevertheless highly instructive. 
The Itomans always retained it iu the official dest^ution of 
the people gathered together for the purpose of a national 
■eaembly, aa puhe prtatnte,* and in connection with this 
version the oft-disputed linguistic meaning of pc^tUtu as 
denoting the young people* gains much in probability. Thb 
is, moreover, supported by the contrast bctweca popului and 
muUki, which latter is linguistically connoctod witli old sga 
If tmatva denotes the old — mtum, popuius must refer to the 
yooDg, the jrtUi, puhera; ilto contrast would lose its force, and 
linguistically tie quite incorrocb, if popuim, as wss supposed, 
denoted merely the mass of the people. 

■ Pwm, ^M. BatUt, p. 101. *■ Tmm, U^ FMit prattmit, p. SSi. 

* Aecatding to Koih, la Xur alttHm Oete U AH dtr irnhgtrmtmirnkm FHUr, 
p. 4, pofuiu* ooDUiiw • ndnpliMtiofi of /mIwsjpoiuv (booiiiI* : M t t t f m l m, 
pufU) froB tlia Stukr, foot /a, t» prvluM, to iKing ap, hon whlok llw 
auukr. ^otr*, watt ; pulri, AmghUr ; tatla puT, pttba, pittu, fvpu, baj. 
SanOattj tlu ndopliMtioD fwfi thu. Por • oonpuiMia of Ui* them dariva- 
tioM M my OwtM A* r. X , L, p. »), &oU t<7. to vhkli maj- no* b* addfcl 
thftt of Vaxicox, toe. tiL, vol L, p. HO. 
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What meaning was attached to the word '' people " is seen 
in papulari-to destroy, derived from paptUus, which in 
German corresponds with verheeren, derived from Heer. It 
was not in our acceptation of the word "the people" — an 
aggr^ate mass united together by descent, history, language, 
and civilization — but an army, which, like a devastating 
stream, overruns the enemy's land, destroying everything in its 
way. The idea of the army is also sustained by the political 
activity exercised by the people in the national assembly. 
In the first place, fitness to take part in it began and ended 
in eflBciency for military service (17-60 years). Secondly, 
as regards the regulations for calling together the national 
assembly: the red flag was hoisted; the sign was com- 
municated by military signals; the place of assembly is the 
Campus Martins, dedicated to the Ood of War, outside the 
city. 

The popular assemblies of the Teutons also recall the army 
to us; those who participated in it appeared at the Thing 
fully armed, and were drawn up in military divisions ; and 
the Thing served at the same time as a military review.^ Their 
consent to the various proposals brought forward was made 
known -by the clashing together of arms,^ and when it 
concerned the election of a king the person elected was lifted 
up on a shield, and a spear handed to him.^ This custom is 
not found amongst the Aryans. Its first origin, therefore, 
dates from a later time; and, as it is found amongst the 
Romans and Teutons alike, it can have been established only 
before the two peoples separated, that is, during the time of 
the universal migi-ation of the Indo-European nations collec- 
tively. In a settled nation, amongst whom peace is the normal 
condition, and only the outbreak of war necessitates the 
taking up of arms, it would be as difficult to understand the 

^ ScHRODEB, DetUache RtchisgeschichU, p. 16. This old Germanic custom 
of armed assemblies is maintained up to the present time in the Canton of 
Uuterwalden, in Switzerland, surely the last remnant of the institutions of 
the migratory period of the Indo-Europoans. 

^ Tacitus, Germania, cap. 11. 

' Grimm, HechisalUrthuincr^ pp. 163, 234 sqq. 
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origin of this custom as it is easy to understand in a notoadic 
military tribe living in a continual stat^t of warfare. 

The people ia the army; this gives ua the true character 
of the Aryan nomads. Fitness for bearing arms was the 
first qualification of membership for the laole sex ; lie who 
had lost hie fitness was cut off as a useless member; bread 
vos too scarce during the march to admit of its distribution 
amongst the nselees. Those who wished to aliare the food 
had also to share in the fighting. In historic times the 
custom of Idlliug the old men was not known in Rome; 
they were not only allowed to live, but they received a pro- 
minent political position in the constitution of the Senate, 
which realizes the idea that the old men, when no longer fit 
for action, were, on account of their age and experience, all 
the more in request for advice. It Heums quite superSuous 
to raise the question : Wliat brought about the change ? What 
could the answer be but "the revolution in social ideas"? 
Only why did not these social ideas develop themselves during 
the iiiigratiou? If the conditions had not changed, these 
notions would also have been deferred. But the conditions 
did change. In place of the nomadic came the settled life, 
and therewith the question of maiutenance aasumed quit« 
another form. During the march it was the concern of the 
military administration ; now it t>ecame the concern of the 
indindual ; each one had to thank himself for his food : ho 
lived at his own, not at the public expense; and whereas 
formerly they were dependent upon the cattle which they 
had with thorn, upon the wild fruit Uiey gathered, and upon 
plunder, and there was thus every reason fur iKiing carefot 
and even frugal in the distribution of victuals, now tha 
plough liad opened the door for procuring a fully adoqoat* 
•apply of food. A fixed abode and the plough did away, 
amongst the I^titi races, with the custom of kilting their 
old people. That it continued to exist amongst the Teutons 
and Slavs far into historic times proves that the plough had 
not yet fulfilled it« mission smoDgst tJiem ; as this was aocom- 
plisbod the custom disappeared tliere also. 
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3. In (hit Ver Sacrum all connection with the Mother-nation 
was severed. — The Boman popular mind attributed this to 
the fact that the departing host was absolutely given over 
to the care of the gods^ and that consequently the people 
must withdraw their support from them. As above remarked, 
this view was foreign to the Aryans. Doubtless they also 
invoked the blessing of the gods; but what decided them 
to depart was not the idea of performing a deed well pleasing 
to the deity, but simply a desire to help themselves. Separ- 
ation from the mother-nation was absolutely necessary for 
this, and although at first some kind of communication may 
have been kept up with them, gradually, as the distance 
which separated them increased, this became more and more 
difficult, and finally ceased altogether. This circumstance 
of the separation of mother - nation and daughter - nation 
assumed, in the ver sacrum^ a political character. What had 
in the first instance been the inevitable result of the 
migration, was converted, in the ver sacrum^ into a necessary 
obligation. 

4. The Popular Decree in the Ver Sacrum, — The official 
formula is given above (p. 250), and it was there hinted 
how little notice had been taken of it by Eoman anti- 
quarians in their interpfetation of the contents of the vow. 
According to them the popular decree included also children 
— the formula made no mention of them; according to 
them the young of all animals were dedicated — the formula 
mentioned only the cattle; **quod ver attulerit ex grcge^* and 
those only "ea suUlOy ovillo, caprtJio, bovillo,** ^ Considering the 
exactness of the wording of old Eoman formula}, in which 
every word was weighed with painstaking precision, and the 
improbability that livy, who, with regard to the execution 
of the vow concerning the young of animals, gives the most 
detailed description of the formula, should have omitted the 

' That horses and asses are also counted as ** gregatim,'* see i. 2^ %2, ad leg, 
Aq, (ix. 2). 
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most important part, referring to tli» ohUdrvn. there can be 
DO doubt that the formula does not extend to thum at all 
Why not? We are here apparently before a problem in- 
capable of solution. 

If our view l>e the correct oue, that the ver sacrum is an 
imitation of the migration of the Aryans, it is clear that 
the popular decree, as well as the other features of the wr 
loffntm, must find its counterpart in the exodus of the Aiyans. 
Tlie nec^Msity for it,' urged upon them by the Pontifex maxi> 
iiius, muBl have had its foundation in the urgent necessity 
for it formerly. What was the motive which induced the 
people to take the matter in hand 1 The question answers 
itself. Tlie migration was caused by the neceasity of reecu- 
ing the nation from a great calamity. It was the "social 
qneetioD," as we should call it now, which then for the 
first time presented itself to our forefathers — provision 
for the poorer classes, the simple cjuestion of subaistence. 
Where there is abundance of food this can be settled by 
arranging for the rich to give to the poor out of their 
superflnity; but where there is not enough to supply the 
population, there is nothing for it but migration. Dut even 
migration necessitates that, at least for the immediate future, 
a sufficiency of food should be provided, otherwise it is equi- 
valent U> certain starvation. 

The question of victualling is the first to present itMlf 
when a mass of people i» setting out, wliethcr it be, as in 
oar days, an army, or as it was during the migration, a whole 
nation or port of one. And Lbis cannot be left to the 
individual, but must be settled by authority. Wlien the 
Helvetii migratod lo Gaul (Caaar, Vt Bdla OaUico, i. 5), a 
national decree proclaimed that every householder should pro- 
vide himself and his family witli provisiotui for throe months. 
The thrw months understood theruliy were the three moatlis 
of spring: ttiey startetl in March. Spring served for the 
Aiyaos, as will be pointed out presently, not merely as their 

> lAtt, Im. eil., onmiMM rrtmum pt/pmlum loiuiUfdmm 4* wn M«« . . . 
^^HN ii^mM rrarri MB IWMI. 
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time of departure^ but also of the migration: they rested 
during the heat of the summer and during the winter. The 
Helvetii had already become an agricultural nation; their 
provisions consisted of flour (Csesar: frvmentum » . . moliia 
cibaria). The Aryans were a pastoral nation; with them 
therefore it must have been cattle. As with the Helvetii, 
so with them also, the departure was doubtless preceded by 
a similar decree that every one had to provide the necessary 
cattle for himself and his household. But what about those 
who were not able to do so, the poor, who had tended the 
flocks of the rich and had thereby lived, but not acquired 
any cattle for themselves? If they desired to get rid of 
these, %,€., of all those in a similar position, there was nothing 
for it but for the rich to provide them with the necessary 
cattle. If this had been left to their own goodwill, many 
would have refrained from doing so ; yet it was to the common 
interest that the exodus should be made possible; it was a 
question of warding off a danger with which the wealthy 
might be threatened by the needy. It was therefore necessary 
that this obligation should be laid upon the wealthy by a 
national decree, in order that, by giving up a portion of their 
cattle, the departure might be made possible; it was a kind 
of property-tax, as we should call it. 

This explains the above-mentioned declaration of the 
Pontifex maximus : in jusm popvii voveri non posse (the people 
alone could impose this tax upon themselves). 

But the imposition of the tax presupposes a knowledge of 
the necessity for it, and this again the assessment of the 
number of the emigrants and of the cattle which they could 
themselves provide. It is inconceivable that these preliminary 
questions should not have been first gone into ; and this could 
be done only by public summons ; every one intending to 
take part in the migration would have had to present himself 
previously, to report upon the number of the members of 
his household and of the cattle in his possession. Lists had 
therefore to be made out in every community, and these lists 
had then, either directly or through the province or tribe. 
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to be \baA before the central body, wbich latter we have token 
for granted as absolutely indispeusable. Guided by thi8 
computation of the total number of emigrants and of the 
cattle held by them, the question of the assistaucc needed was 
then gone into, calcolated according to the individual beads 
and the length of time that it would be needed, and thereupon 
the amount was fixed which those remaining behind had to 
contribute. To determine the actual share of each in- 
dividual it was necessary to have an accutate list of the 
number of cattle owned by each of those remaining behind. 
The knowledge of the total number of cattle in hand and 
of the number yet to be contributed was the standard Iiy 
which the taxation of the wealthy was regulated. The amal) 
folk who ovnied only a few head of cattle each, would not 
luive been called upon to contribute. 

Some will doubtless regard this regiKlmtion system of 
antiquity as an anachronisin. I must leave it an open 
question whether the inference from the Celts is to be 
considered conclusive evidence for the aIl(^ie]lt Aryans, With 
the Celts the system was fully developed at the time when 
Caiaar came into hostile communication with them. In the 
camp of the Helvetii Cicsar found, when, aftiT Im invaaioii 
of Gaul, he had vanquished them, the most carefnlly-compilod 
lists of the number, not of the fighting; men only, but also 
of those unfit to carry arm«, all carefully specified — bojra, 
old men and women,* and of the niuiiber of their allies. 
With reference to the armed forces oppofttnl to him In 
former battles with the Uauls, Ca^aar gives iu other places 
(ii. 4; vii, 71> 76) the most minute information. Ostensibly 
be owed this knowledge to his spies amongst tliu native 

■Cnuh £k BtOa OaH.. 1. S9: bOoAic tULiri* r.nuti» «ta/td»t, jmOma i% 
Mttlit aoMfftolita nUie on^vta toI, fu^ iMwwnu darw erimtt mirmm, ^ arm» 
Jmt pammit, tl ittm tpantim pueri, Mua, wnUUrtmpu. Tha loUl Bomber of 
Iliv Hclntii «■• 308,000, or «oi»Ii&g tlia allla 308,000, UiU of lb* HcbUng 
nen V1.000. euctly a fonrth of tha tol«l nninW. At tha uodta af tha 
A17UU1, when the old men u«l than approtioliilig lualibi>a>l lUl not a»t out, hk) 
nvMiy of tba yonng ni»ii <roitlil joat lura niuriwl, end titti nnmbar uT fihildnn 
UiRcfon nuj kUo h« aatiiDatod et a Ion imtit, tlia numtair of ll)ihtla|l BMB onM 
lievi been ctnuiderelilj lergrr. 
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inhabitants, of which he had no lack in any of the Celtic 
tribes; this presupposed that the numbers were registered; 
and Vercingetorix knew exactly how many days the pro- 
visions of the besi^ed would hold out (ii. 71); these also 
must therefore have been numerically calculated. 

The same system of registration which we meet with 
amongst the Celts is also found with the Bomans in the 
form of the census. In its historically attested form the 
census is known to have originated with Servius TuUius, but 
I cannot imagine that the institution, without any connecting 
link with the past, could have proceeded perfectly new and 
fully developed, as it were, from the brain of its originator, 
like Minerva from the head of Jupiter; it is much more 
likely that the foundation upon which he built the system 
of registration had previously existed, and was not invented 
at the time. That no high degree of civilization was needed 
to bring this about is proved in the case of the Celts. 
Ordinary common sense will suffice to show any martial nation 
the value of it. 

But neither Celts nor Bomans had to discover it; their 
predecessors had saved them the trouble. What the Helvetii 
did on leaving their former home, the Aryans had done before 
them on leaving theirs: they had originated a census of 
the emigrants. For the former there was no urgent necessity 
to do this, because the supply of the necessary provisions was 
each individual's own aflFair; but for the latter it was indis- 
pensable, as the amount of the property-tax to be raised for 
this purpose by the nation, and the portioning out of it 
amongst those who remained behind, presupposes of necessity 
a numerical estimate of the emigrants and of their needs. If 
I am right as to the property-tax, the gabella emigrcUionis, 
in the passive sense of the word, as one might say, it proves 
that statistics in their primitive state date back to the Aryan 
mother-nation. 

No proof of the truth of this statement has thus far been 
given. Should it be forthcoming, it must, in the first place, 
be ascertained that, as in the ver sacrum^ so also in the 
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dvpurture of the Arj'aus, a national decree preceded the actual 
exoilus; and, secondly, that the tribute of cattle prescribed 
thereby waa not intended, as with the former, to be a 
EiBcrilice to the deity, but for the support of the emigrating 
boat. 

If the WT sacTam is in reality baaed upon an imitation, the 
original departure from the Aryan liomu (and apon this point 
the reader roust draw bis own concluaions when tie has read 
all that I have to say on the subject), it will be proved that 
the one as well as the other must liavc been preceded by a 
popular decree. And how could it possibly Imve been other- 
wise t For. qnite apart from the agriMiment about the 
departure itself, there were a host of preliminary arraoge- 
nteutB to be made: the time of sbirting, the luainteiuuice 
during the march, and the place of meeting.* 

The substance of the vow in this popular decree of the 
oer nxnini lies in the sacrilice of the young of the flock. 
Tliis point, overlooked alike by Koman and modem anti- 
(|Uuri&n8, in of great significance. It represunta to us tlio 
McrificG of tlie shepherd in cootnut to that of the farmer. 
The shepherd offered one of his Bock to the deity ; the 
farmer bronght of the produce of hia land ; both invited the 
deity to share their repasts — as their food, so their sacrifice, 
lliifl contrast between the bloody and the bloodless sacrifice 
14, from a historical paint of view, of great importance ; it 
lepreoentfi to as two forms of human existence and also two 
diderent degrees of civilization — pastoral and agricultural life. 
The bloody sacrifice is as certuinly an offspring of the pastoral 
MS the bloodless is of the agricultural period \ the former ta 
the elder of the two, and although it may be found to exist 
side by aide with the bloodless sacrifice, yet it did not originate 
tieside it, but as a remnant of earlier times, even as is tlie 
still older hunter's sacrifice, t.g., of the hind to Diana. 

' Tha«a thtwi Itcona aa* ipocullj meatioiisd by Ckau m n 
•nmipt the Hetrotii kL tbi tina of Uiatr d«T«rtnt«. tlw ^1 
i K, Ihf two «tbw«. 1. «i ii*m rfiMitC fM «* «t t^pan J 
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In the Old Testament legend the contrast between the 
bloody and the bloodless sacrifice is personified in Cain and 
AbeL "Abel was a keeper of sheep, but Cain was a tiller 
of the soil ; and Cain brought of the fruit of the ground an 
offering unto the Lord .... and Abel, he also brought of 
the firstlings of his flock and of the fat thereof." (Genesis 
iv. 2, 4.) Cain kills AbeL I see there the all^orical illus- 
tration of the supplanting of the imperfect form of existence 
of the shepherd by the more perfect form of the farmer;^ the 
substitution of the bloodless for the bloody sacrifice follows 
as a matter of course. 

The Boman legend pictures for us the Boman from the very 
beginning as husbandman. At the founding of Some fiomulus 
appointed two yoke of arable land to each citizen, and his 
successor, Numa Pompilius, replaced the bloody by the 
bloodless sacrifice,* which, on account of the resemblance 
between the sacrifice and the domestic meal, can but signify 
that Boman tradition attributed the change from the animal to 
vegetable diet to very remote times. This fact is also proved 
in the Vesta worship, known as one of the oldest cults of 
the Boman people. The altar of Vesta represents to us the 
domestic hearth, the sacrifice offered thereon the ordinary food 
of man; it consisted of a kind of farinaceous pap, prepared 
from the " oldest kind of corn known to the Romans " (/ar, 
spelt; which, in the form of bread, we come across in the 
marriage contract — confarreatio), with the addition of a little 
salt The name of the pay given to soldiers in later times 
(soldi) is derived from corn (stipendium, from stips-irmt of 
the stalk; pendere^to weigh out). 

By the side of the bloodless sacrifice, however, the bloody 
sacrifice was also retained in Bome, and we find one of its 
applications in the ver sacrum. If we did not already know that 
the ver sdcrum did not originate on Bomau soil, but belonged 
to ancient Aryan times, we might conclude this from the fact 

^ See above, p. 109 aqq. 

' Flint, Hint, Nat,, zviii. 2, § 7 : Numa insHtuit deos fruge colere et mola 
salsa supplicare. 
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that the vow mode ia the vtr mcrum w«r limited to the 
Hocks; were it otherwise, the fruit of the laud woald also 
}iave been included. It is, therefore, the sacrilice of the herds- 
mat) of antiqaity, and was obligatory only upon tliose who 
possessed flocks. This circuinetauce, which is fully cxphuned 
in the historical origin of the ver sacrum, woa of great 
practical importance ; it meant that the sacritice in the vtr 
aocrum was iDcumbent upon the rich, not upon the poor. 
The poor man had no flocks; hia live-stock cousisted of Um 
draught cattle working his plot of ground, the familiar four 
•n* nuxncvpi — ox, horse, ass, mule — and the tew hertis o( cattiv 
grazing in the field — cows, goats, sheep; the vow did not 
eitend to the young of these animals. In this respect, altui, 
the similarity between the ver aaerum and the exodus from 
the Gist home is maintained, for there also ouly the wealthy 
were called upon to pay the tribute (p. 271). 

The conclusion to be drawn from this is that Uie sacrifice 
preacribed in tlie ver aaerum is the sacrifice of the herdsman, 
and leads us back to the pastoral Ufe of the Aryans in their 
first home before the introduction of agriculture in their 
second. There is only one point in which this docs not apply. 
The swine, as is shown by the resemblance of the Gk. i^. Int. 
nu, Old-High Ger. ml, with Zend. Ail, and Sanskr. rA-kard 
— wild boar, was known to the Aryans, but the breeding of 
awine was still uuknown in the Veda and Avesla : swinehenls 
are nowhere mentioned. The change seems to have taken 
place upon their settlement in their new home. The new 
uame found amoDgst oil the Aryan nations : Gk, iro/uror, IM. 
porcH*, InuL on, O.-H. G. /arah. Old 81av, proM,^ can have 
been derived only from the language of tlie or^nol in> 
habitants ; the appearance of a new name beside tlie old one 
for one and the same thing always points to iu derivatioD 
bwn au outside sourve^ Probably it was not Uie luuoe of 
a hooaebold animal, but of aome kind of cattle kept in henla. 
Thus, it fignree, aa tbe divine swinehenl in the (Mytiey provea, 

ISM.] 
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amongst the Greeks as early as the heroic age, and amongst 
the Bomans in the sacrificial vow of the ver sacrum ; the fact 
that it was added afterwards must have escaped the notice 
of the people when they intended to illustrate by it the 
departure from the original home. The idea that the ver 
sacrum was a reproduction of the departure from the second 
home is excluded, because in that case the husbandman 
instead of, or at any rate together with, the herdsman would 
have been called upon to bring his offering. 

The sacrifice, therefore, which in the ver sacrum was by 
popular decree made incumbent upon the owners of flocks, 
without any doubt refers us bcu^k to the period of an existence 
exclusively pastoral, i.e., to the Aryan mother-nation. An 
event had to be reproduced which had taken place at 
the exodus of the Aryans from their home, viz., a tribute 
payable by the owners of flocks of a portion of their cattle» 
though whether for sacrifice to the deity or for equipment 
of the departing host we have now to decide : it will depend 
upon whether the features of the sacrifice in the ver sajcrum 
do not exclude the possibility of the former assumption, as 
to which I hope to be able to convince the reader. 

The supposition that the Aryans before their departure 
offered sacrifices to the deities in order to invoke their blessing 
upon their enterprise seems so obvious that we may take it 
for granted. But the very fact that it was so obvious makes 
it diflScult to understand why a decree of the whole nation 
was required. Even in Eome, notwithstanding the highly- 
developed system of sacrifices, that ordained in the ver sacrum 
remains without a counterpart. Besides the sacrifices incum- 
bent upon individuals (sacra privata), or upon all the citizens 
together (popiUaria), there were others which the whole 
nation {jniilica) or the gentlefolk (gentiltcia) had to make, 
but these were voluntary and composed of their own property^ 
and were not considered a tax specially imposed for that 
purpose. The method adopted in the ver sacrum is so 
entirely opposed to the ordinary form of the Roman sacrificial 
system that no other interpretation seems left to us save the 
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one I have ttuggested — on illustration of ft prccedeLt of 
antiquity. 

But supposing individual aacriflces were not made toIub- 
I^irily, but had to be imposed by a national decree, it u 
cosy to see that in that case it could not poesibly have 
iiSBumed the form illustrated in the ver merum, where it 
'listinetly aUitus si rrs publiea . . . lalva aervala erit — in the 
former case it would of necessity have to be unqualttied; in 
the latter it applied to the fruit to l>e expected in the folluwin^ 
fipring ; in the former, where the sacrifice had to be offL-red at 
the very time of departure, it could apply only to such 
animals as were available at the time, not the new-born, which 
would not be suitable for it, and which, on the contrary, the 
hvrdsmcn allowed to grow up and to fatten before killing,' 
I'Ul only the full-grown, the fattened cattle. la tlie fwr 
ttcmm this was particularly emphasized in a special pasB^je 
iu the formnla: "qui /axit quando volet /aciio." In the cw 
KKTum the sacrifice preceded by many years the departuiv 
of the youthful host; in the latter case it would have had to 
be brought at the time of the departure: in the former il 
did not stand in any intimate connection with it — it was 
not brought to invoke the divine blessing up«)n the departing 
host, but out of gratitude for deliverance from dire calamity; 
in Lho Utter it stood in the closest connection witli it, the object 
being to propitiate the deity ; in short, in the former aue it 
was a thanks-offering, in the latter it was of the nature of a 
precatory sacrifice. 

Thtu, all that renuuui of the connection between the Uw 
by which the Romans were in the vtr tacnm bonnd to 
dedicate the forthcoming addition to their flocks and the 
corresponding decree of the Aryan jieople, of which il wa8 
an imitation, is the reference which they both had in common 

■ Wbon it Hjn (Genni it. 1): "And Ab*l h* tlM btooght af tiu Sntliii^ 
ot hii fl'-rk." It tadMr rrmn tli# vUition "taiol tli* Ett thvKf " Ib*t It did 
not meui tli*l ba kiUrd tjio joaag Jnat born : tli* flntllDp ia iIiIb mat dimb 
nilut tli« tint jtning bnnij^ht fofth bj tlia aalnid in «aDtndi*tUMrtian to UiSH 
bora ■JbrmnU ; It la the fntttwnm of th* fintbarn UkBrf*md (Mm mMi to 
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to the cattle; moreover, instead of the object being in the 
latter case that of sacrifice, we have no choice left but to 
regard it as a tax on property imposed upon the wealthier 
classes in order to facilitate the migration of the poorer 
portion of the population. To my mind, this evidence bears 
the stamp of a fully-certified historical fact, not of a mere 
hjrpothesiB; and those who object to this view will have to 
invalidate the evidence which I have brought forward in 
favour of it. 

As the migration of antiquity is represented by the youthful 
host who in the vtr sacrum left the city, the popular decree 
as to what cattle the emigrants should take with them is thus 
represented by the solemn vow made by the people to dedicate 
their cattle in sacrifice to the deity. In both cases the real 
object was supplanted by its religious representative, whereby 
a diversion from the external appearance of the original was 
necessarily involved, which needs no further demonstration 
after all that has been said about it in the preceding pages. 
There is one point, however, which so far has not been touched 
upon, and which I feel bound to explain. 

All the cattle to be bom during the next spring were 
dedicated ; in what sense this has to be taken is stated above 
(p. 250). Why was the spring set aside for tliis purpose ; why 
.not the whole year ? Was it because in the spring the animals 
gave birth to their young ? This is the natural rule for horned 
cattle, but not for goats, sheep, and swine. The time of birth 
depends upon the rutting season and the length of gestation : 
this falls for all cattle alike in the season when they find the 
most nourishment, i.e., in the summer. The period of gestation 
difiers for the four different kinds of cattle referred to above ; 
for homed cattle it is a little over nine months, for sheep and 
goats five, and for swine four. This brings the normal time 
for the cow to calve about April or May ; and for goats, sheep, 
and swine to cast their young in the beginning of the year. 
In the ver sacrum, therefore, this implies that the owners of 
herds of sheep, goats, and swine are very lightly taxed by 
this vow, its burden falling upon the owners of homed cattle. 
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[f Uie mu;iiUoii IiikI Ijeen to sacriiice to tlie deity the yoang 
of all auimals, the increase of the whole, or at least of the 
first half, of the year would have had to have been dedicated; 
the ownem of sheep, goals, and awine would then have been 
called upon equally with the owners of homed cattle. Could 
the limitution of time to the cjiring have been made with the 
intention of setting them free 7 The real reason was & 
diScFtint ono; it is t<) Iw found in the importance of the 
Hprinf; for tho rer tarrum, presently to be explained; bnt 
its ndvantageoQs efTecL upon the above-named three classes 
iif proprietors was far too valuable for them not to gladly 
avail theuiBclves of the religious significance of the sprii^ 
in connection with it. Not even where the gods were con- 
cemed did the Romans neglect their own interests. One must 
indeed possess but little knowledge of them not to be con- 
vinced that the owners of homed cattle, too, would not 
hesitate to make use of this very obvious means for 
reducing the increase of tbeir flocks in the spring to ft 
minimnm. During the three summer monLhs the bull waa 
admitted only to those cows which were to calve in the 
Hpring ; to the rest not till September ; ihoo the calving fell 
in the summer. The solemn vow was not contravened — It 
was merely a question of " tfMod vcr attuUrit' not of man 
doing his utmost to bring tho lai^est possible returns into 
the spring. The stipulations contained in the formula of the 
nrr taemm concerning the sorting out of tho cattle set apart 
(or ucriJioc were also so worded that anyone wishing to 
avail hinisulf of it could find a loophole whereby to Mca[>e. 
"Si id moritur, iftux/ jieri opartthH, prv/amum edo mqut teelm 
«to." This aporttint waa proljably aimed at ditease of tfaa 
cattle. How easily symptoms might be detected I 'Si juia 
mmpet avidetve inm^ns ne /raiu eito." This '" #» juit " no 
doubt referred lo third persons,' not to the owner himself; 
Init if one of his slaves, " through neglect," exchanged the 
consecrated for an unconsectated animal, tJiia was not his 

> Tho dammiM injuria dattm of Um fax AfmSK^ a^ L. m f»i» mU MU, X. 
tfr-ndbg. .^(f. (B. 2), tfc«tbMtif>Un;r(rfl. La;, |B,airf. 
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concern, and there can have been no lack of such awkward 
slaves. There was no public supervision over the carrying 
out of the pledge, which was left entirely to the conscience 
of the individual: ** qwmx>do faxU, probe fcLctum esto" 

It has been mentioned (p. 268) that the formula of the ver 
uumm speaks only of animals, not of human beings. It was 
pointed out, moreover, that this cannot possibly be accounted 
for by any inaccurate rendering of the formula by livy. We 
stand here, as it seems, before an insoluble problem. The side 
issue in the ver sacnim, the cattle, are mentioned ; the principal 
thing, man, is not The solution of the problem is afforded 
by our view of the ver sacrum as a representation of the 
exodus of the Aryans. It is this: participation in it was 
a voluntary act; the nation compelled no one to leave 
the country; the popular decree had merely to do with the 
raising of contributions for the migrating host; it did not 
compel anyone to migrate; in fact, it was not migration at 
all, it was banishment. This explains why the legal precept 
to the Boman nation in the ver sacrum also observes perfect 
silence on this point. The precedents of antiquity were 
strictly followed; the popular decree was limited, as of yore, 
to animals; but of men it makes no mention. As to the 
way in which the vow was extended to them also by the 
Eomans, we have no direct information; negatively, however, 
this much is certain — not by a popular decree. The only 
reason for this is the one already given. The view which I 
hold has stood a test which puts its accuracy beyond all 
doubt; it has solved a problem for which no other solution 
can be found anywhere. 

5. The Spring in the Ver Sacrum. — Why should it be the 
spring ? Why not some other season of the year ? This 
question has, as far as I know, never yet l^een asked, much 
less answered. And yet we cannot waive it, for it cannot 
have been by accident that the Eomans elected the spring- 
time. What decided them to it ? The awakening of nature 
in the spring ? We cannot see what the awakening of 
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tiattire hud to do with the eolemn promiso to Uie deity aad 
with iho sacrifice ; promiBes and aocrilices am not associated 
witli any fixed times. Was it because tliu animals bring forth 
their young In the spring? As shown above (p. 276), this 
applies only to horned cattle, not to the three oUier kindu 
of cattle ; and as for human prc^ny there is no special eeaaoii. 
Yet, doubtless, in choosing the spring they have been influeooed 
more with a view to mankind than to animals. 

Once more our theory of the departure of the Aryans from 
their homo enables us to answer a question to which other- 
wise wo should vainly seek a reply. The spring waa chosen 
because it was the season in which the Aryans left their homl^ 
This fact can be confirmed with all certainly by the connecting 
links in Roman antiquity, to which may l>e added the evidence 
oT the separation of the Teutons at the time of the inigratiou 
of nations. 

Let UB im^inc ourselves at the period when the Aryans, 
after the question of migration had been decideil upon in 
principle, took counsel as to their exact mode of procedure. 
When were they to start X In the winter? It waa too oold 
then; and we know that the Aryans abto found the winter 
very trying. lu the summer it waa too hot. There nmuiintHl 
only the spring ; it waa neither too hoi nor too cold ; mild 
weather prex-ailed, and made marching possible without any 
great exertion. In the spring, or. to speak nioro correctly, 
acoording to Roman tndition, on the tint of March, our 
ancestors left tlicir home. 

I quote the evidences which prove this. 

The first month of the spring is March. \\& name, " tnriuu 
MartiKt," marks it as the month of the war-god Mars; it is 
the martial month. Wliy this month in particular T BocauK 
the military march waa resumed witli it as at the finit 
departure, and at every fresh start during their wanderings. 

On the first of March the lire in the temple of Vcota bad 
to be extinguiahod and relighted by the Vestal Virgius in the 
way previously deecribed; not, however, in the temple itaoU, 
but oatside in the open. Curiously enou(^, all throng tbe 
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year the fire liad to lie moat carefully kept up, and the Vestal 
Viigin who had the misfortune to let it go oat committed 
a 8eriou8 offence, and was severely punished. Why, then, 
iihould the vcrj' thing which at all other times was so strictly 
prohibited have to take place on the first of March ? A 
practiciil reason is difficult to find ; fire does not lose its 
virtue by burning for a whole year ; and a religious reason 
is sought in vain. On religious grounds one would, on the 
contrary, rather have expected the maintenance of the funda- 
mental principle of the eternity of the Vestal fire. The only 
1)3818 for the solution of the problem for us, which, moreover, ex- 
plains not merely the reason why the fire bad to be extinguished 
and on that particular day, but also why it had to be re- 
lighted in tlie open, and why this had to be done by virgins. 
ia the historical basis, viz,, that it was done in this manner 
by the Aryans on leaving their original home, when the fire 
on the heartli was extinguished. We know that this departure 
took place in the spring {ver sacrum), in the martial month 
{iiiensis Marlins) ; the Vestal ceremonial gives us more exact 
intimation as to the precise day: the departure took place — 
whether in reality or traditionally is of no consequence — on 
the first of March. What happened to the fire at that time 
ia imitated in the Vesta-worship. Regarded from this point 
of view, everytliiug that might appear strange in this service 
is accounted for. 

Once again I will endeavour to give the right explanation 
on historical grounds. Of course those who cannot abandon 
their preconceived, but quite unfounded, opinion that the form 
of the Boinan institution m historical times must have been 
the original one, will totally discard the explanation I am 
alxjut to offer. It is this, that I will do for the Vestal 
Viigins what I hope to do later on for the Pontifices and the 
Auguis — namely, represent them in the practical function 
which fell to their share during the migration time, dis- 
regarding them in their religious character. This results 
from the preceding. It was their function to provide fire 
when the army halted. The men rested ; the wives were 
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bufl}' with their children ; and the fire-maidens of the anny. 
M WB may call them, wkiUed by long practice, underetood how 
to kindle fire quickly. While, under other circumatances, no 
unmairiod maidens were allowed to join the wonderent, an 
they wer« incapablo of requiting hy service the food handcti 
out to them, and as aleo from a moral point of riuw they 
wore a somewhat awkward element amongst tlmm, au ex- 
'ception was made in this case — they earned their living. But 
they had to be reHponsible: to promise not to marry, and, 
in order that they m^ht not he compelled to do so, to abstain 
from all intercourse with man ; otherwise there might have 
been a lack of fire-maidens, or, at any rate, of a sufhcient 
niunber for the vorioos divisions of the army. Ou this 
nndentanding only were they allowed to join the company, 
and thoy were ntrictly kept to it. A fire-maiden was not 
allowed to marry ; or, more correctly, she could not marry. 
Should she t&U she would be puiiiahed. She might not become 
It mother; the service would suETer thereby; she belonged 
exclusively to the mission to which she had pledged herself. 

From these fire-maidens of the period of migration the 
Testol Virgins later developed. In the place of their 
locmerly strictly practical function, a strictly religioiu 
meaning became attached to them ; but the meaning alone 
Was changed — the tire-maidens survived, unaltered, in the 
Vestal Virgins. They had to kindle the fire in the aame 
Way by means of rubbing the wood together in the open 
air, even as their predoceesors hud done ; they bad to be 
¥irgiiu also: the aame law of celibacy and of chastity 
•p|>ikd equally to both; both lived at the public exjionse. 
In fact, all the individual features are by this hypotheats 
accotmted for in the simplest way. 

First of all there was the extinguishing of the fire on the 
day of ihe departure. They took no fire with them ; tbej- 
c»^uld light it at any time. Neither did they take the 
stone heurtii ; il would have been alaurd to burden them- 
selves with it, for wherever they wialiud to build one the 
stone was at hood. 
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Then, as to the l^hting of the fire in the open. That was 
the method daring the migration when the halt was called 
in the evening of the first day. A fire was lighted in the open 
Q& is done at the present day by wandering gipsies and in 
our military camps. The fire in the open was the sign of a 
temporary halt ; the fire on the hearth, the sign of an abiding 
resting-place; the lighting of the fire on the hearth served 
the Aryans as a symbol of an intended permanent settlement^ 
Daring the three vernal months fixed upon for the migration 
no prolonged rest was taken, no huts were built, and all 
camped out in the open, or in tents. Not until the close 
of the migratory period were the huts built or the portable 
wooden houses erected, or the hearth fixed; until then the 
fire always burnt in the open ; even inside the tents they did 
not light it, for fear of setting them on fire. 

This accounts for the precept that the Vestal Virgins had 
to light the fire in the open, as also that it should be done 
in the manner known to us. It was done in this way at 
the time of leaving the old home and throughout the migra- 
tion ; iron, by means of which in after-times fire was drawn 
from the flint, was as yet imknown, and the custom of 
antiquity held good here as in every other matter of 
religious worship. 

But why should it have been virgins only who were to light 
the fire? According to the idea which underlies Vesta- 
worship, they ought to have been married women, for 
Vesta-worship is the religious imitation of the domestic 
hearth, and the domestic hearth is surely entrusted to the 
care of the housewife — of the mother, not of the daughter; 
the daughter has to milk the cows {Ovyanip, p. 17), the mother 
to cook the food. In the Vesta-worship this natural order 
of the household is reversed ; here the daughter has to attend 
to the hearth and to cook the food. The argument that this 
service could not have been expected from married women, 
because it would have involved the neglect of husband and 

^ ZiMMER, AUindisches Leben, p. 148. 
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children, is untenable, for it might have been given to widown. 
The choice, therefore, of virgins instead of mturied women 
wns not baned upon any practical, much IfiBs on religious 
grounds found in the Vesta-worship, for which, on the 
(•ontrary, married woiueo would have been preferred, for it 
ifl they and not the maideiui who are representatives 
of the home, and if Vesta- worship is to represent the 
home, then surely the marriod woman would have Iicen the 
appointed priestetut. Let us siw if thit«, again, cannot be 
accounted for by tracing it back to ibi connection with the 
migratory jieriod. 

The anny makes a halt: fire is wanted for the preparation 
of food. Wtio shall take the trouble to kindle it 7 (Certainly 
not the men; they need rest, even if no other work which 
they alone can do claims them, and after Uie uxertions of the 
day th?y dc8(.>rve their rest Neither can the wives do it; 
they have to look afU;r their husbands and children. So 
there remains only the maidens. But not every one under- 
standa how to make a fire. It is easy enough lo luam how 
to milk, but the lighting of a fire needs special training and 
practice ; and we may accept for the period of migration the 
name institution which we find among the Vestal Virgina— 
that the experienced taught the inexperienced The worship 
of Vesta needs only a small number ; originally there were 
only four Vestal Virgins; ttflerwards the number was nuaed 
to BIX. But during the period of migration the people, when 
(Htching their tents, covered a large area and required the 
services of a large number of girls, in order that Ares might 
be lighted simultaneously in all parts. This could not be left 
to chance; care liad to be taken that a aufficieut nnmber 
waa always available ; but the number could not be considered 
sufficient even when every division had its own fire-mwden ; 
there had to tie more than one. so that if one failed in strength 
the others could relieve her. or, in case she sickened or died, 
lak e her place. A reserve force hod thus to be amnged 
In a word, there had to be a lire organization on the 
I principle u that of the oommiBearial. The nulitary 
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administratdon no doubt took this matter in hand ; it was iu 
reality the complement of the victualling department. 

In this sense the experienced fire-maidens ranked as public 
officials with the experts in bridge building, Pontifices (§ 49), 
and those familiar with the flight of birds, Augurs (§50). 
I believe that the priestly character was in antiquity equally 
foreign to them all; all three were simply skilled in their 
work; their function was purely practical and realistic. In 
after times they were raised to a spiritual rank, as everything 
belonging to antiquity was viewed in the light of religion. 
They have, however, in my opinion, always borne a public 
character, and this supposition is based not so much upon the 
fact that it belonged to them afterwards — a conclusion against 
which some objections might be raised — as upon the fact that 
the services which they had to render were called for by the 
practical needs of the migration. 

I think the forgoing fully explains why the duty of 
lighting the fire in ancient times fell to virgins. Out of this 
custom, created by purely practical considerations, later times 
have evolved the religious commandment that the priestesses 
of Vesta must be virgins, and the duration of their term 
of office (thirty years) made it equivalent to a commandment 
of celibacy and chastity; they were the nuns of Roman 
antiquity. The command of chastity I can understand ; the 
virgin serving the goddess should be spotlessly pure. But the 
command of celibacy I cannot understand. If the worship of 
Vesta was to represent the home, which is based upon 
marriage, why should the marriage of the Vestal Virgin be 
inconsistent with it ? One might rather argue that it was the 
most fitting preparation for marriage, for, if anyone, surely 
the priestess of the Vestal hearth should be competent to have 
the care of the domestic hearth entrusted to her. I>ut the 
reverse was the case. 

Let us see whether here again a reference to antiquity will 
not solve the problem for us — that is to say, whether we 
cannot deduce from the religious commandment of later times 
a practical meaning for the period of migration. 
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The fire-niaideiis might not marry during the lime of their 
office. Why not ? [lecauBe the public must be able to relj 
upoD them. They could not bu allowed to come and go at 
will ; they were compelled to serve their appointed time ; after 
that they might marry. But in order that they might not be 
led in a roundabout way into matrimony by entering into 
relationa with the other aex, and thus necewiitate the con- 
tracting of a marring, and alao for the idmple reason that the 
coDsequencea of it might prevent them from fulfilling their 
office, they were bound to take the vow of chuality; if they 
broke it, they were punished, uot so much liocause of the 
moral trespass, liut on the purely practical ground that they 
had forfeited their fitness for ofHce. 

I luu prepared to find this Hobur lualistic interpretation of 
a commandment, which later poasMl for a mmt sacred Instita- 
Lion, indi^antly rejected by mimy as a profanation of 
religion, and I m^-self would hardly have had recourse to it 
had it not U-on that the method of viewing the religions 
uutitutions of later times in the light of an originally realistic 
meaning had already stood me in such good stead in so tataxj 
instancea tliat I have considered myself justified, on practical 
grounds, in resorting to it whenever there lias been occasion 
to donbt a primarily religious origin for a custom. I will ask 
the reader to postpone his judgment coneeniiag my right lo 
do this nntil all the evidence obtained in this way has been 
laid before him ; then let him dccidu whetlier ho i-an condemn 
my realistic Interpretation of the comnmndnient of cuhhaoy and 
duality for the Vestal Virgins. H he condemn, he will have to 
aeoounl for the inconsistency of the command with the idea of 

b-worship; and this he cannot do: no other course will 
) for htm but to admit that the matter is inexplicable, 

I would be synonymoDs to a declaration of the bank- 
ruptcy of science. Of course there are cases in which 
aciettce is bound to admit insolvency, but sbo ought never to 
make nee of such an extreme admission without abao]nt« 

Bity. 
[ mi^t adduce other specially historical uvideooo in soppoit 
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of the view here expounded, that the Vestal Virgins did not 
originally possess this religious character. For myself, how- 
ever, I attach no importance to it, and I refer to it merely to 
guard myself against the imputation that I have overlooked it. 
According to Livy (L 20), the worship of Vesta was instituted 
by Numa, and the religious position of the Vestal Virgins 
called into existence by him {virginitate aliisque cceremoniis 
venerabiUs ac sanctas fecU), But the conclusiveness of this 
argument for the subsequent religious character of the Vestal 
Virgins is invalidated by the note added by livy — that Numa 
copied the worship of Vesta from Alba {Alba oriundum mcri- 
fidum tt gerUi canditaria havd alienum), 

I will now leave the Vestal Virgins and return to the point 
whence I started, and which led me to speak of them, namely^ 
the extinguishing and relighting of the sacred fire of Vesta on 
the first of March. I think I have proved sufficiently in the 
foregoing that to the ver sacrum, which was intended to repre- 
sent some incident in the departure of the Aryans from their 
old home, we owe the valuable information that the forefathers 
of the Bomans, according to Boman tradition, left their original 
home on the first day of March. 

This is confirmed by the fact that the sacrifice offered for the 
dead by the nation as a whole (feralia, p. 45) fell upon the 
third week in February (14th-2l8t). Transferred to antiquity, 
this means that before the emigrants left their homes they took 
leave of the graves of their ancestors and brought them their 
final offerings. This took place in the third week, because the 
last week, as will be shown presently, was intended for taking 
leave of the living and preparation for the departure. This 
simultaneous sacrifice for the dead brought by the entire nation 
was unknown to the Aryans. They had only the parerUalia 
(p. 38 sqq.) — i.e., the individual sacrifice for the dead, which 
each one offered periodically, at some time or another. With 
the departure from their home, however, the obligation was laid 
upon all who took part in it to bring their last sacrifice for 
their forefathers at exactly the same time. This was the origin 
of the Eoman feralia — a counterpart to All Souls' Day of the 
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Boman Cutholics; like the cxtttigiii&hing and reaewal of the 
fire on the lint uf Murcli, the annual repetition of this ceremony 
ill memnry of tliu tlcjiurtiiru uf tliu people's ancestors from their 
original home wils iiilendtHl to keep the remembrence of it 
peqteluaDy green luiion^t theiiL 

The solemn Ilouian Passion Week, as it might be c&Ued, ws8 
followed immediately in the lioman Calendar (22ncl February) 
by a joyous festival, the cansCia. Valerius Maximus (2 L 8)' 
deecribes it as amvivium BoUMne . . ., aii jmuUr asgntdoi rt 
afinu nemo inUrpoitebaiur ut li qua inter peraonas ntceaaarw 
gntrtUa eaut orta, apud taera mntaae et inter hilantaten 
animoDim et faiUorihus eoncordiae adhibitis tolUretur. It was. 
therefore, a feast of peace ami reconciliation for the Roman 
family, 'Iransferred to antiquity, it meant that for the last 
time thoee abont to leave and those remaining at home met at 
the festive board in order tliat any outstanding grudge or 
dispute might be settled. By means of the feralia they hod 
taken leave of the dead; by moans of this foast they took 
leave of the li^Kng. But not merely in order that they might 
ODCo more have » merry time together — rather that, in case 
their mutmil relationship had hitherto not been sufficiently 
cordial, they might once more meet as friends and separate in 
poaca This alone expl^ns the sudden transition from mourn- 
ing to joy.* The fenUia were intended to do justice to the 
dead, the mmfut to the living. The wanderers were Ui depart 
absolved from all obligation towards their relations, both living 
and dead ; hence the name of " Month of purification " for 
Febnuuy.* 

On the next day iifler the feast of the eariUia followed (23rd 



n Uakqkauit, Sim. TfiiiiliwiMirtiiii. SL p. ISt, Bdta I, 

* Pttintad vol \'j Ovtn, faiti, U. 0I»t teOim a bamUt tt f«l ftrian fr*- 
/<f irfi fntlm* tut ritot Pro r^/trrrJupaL 

• Zm^tift A. AUn in VAXtcxu, loc tiL, li. f^ 9» : A»n>ar* U m p^tm 
fiiem-id fro, ftu4 purgatur, ditilur / iln nft iiB. Aceocdiag t* V*aaa, 
Dt L~L, Ti U, wmw yrjiXan find tha dftintion of th* nun* of Uw bmUi in 
fiud ucm diiM iitftrit panMtiitr : lie eipWin H by r*^ t>*m ftknmtm f»fm l < u , 
Lt., liMCnMar ( = pvlAotiini— Vamccbx, p. BSl); fa ujt mm Um than 
aitfM BWaning of KrI-niMy ■■ Ibt monEb o( inirl&atioD U lingaMokll; qsltn 
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February), in the Boman Calendar, that of terminalia, the feast 
*' upon which the neighbours meet together to sacrifice a lamb 
or a young pig, and at the social repast to rejoice in peaceful 
neighbourly intercourse."^ 

Transferred to antiquity, this represented the leave-taking 
from their neighbours. Family union and peace rested on 
family affection (earitas); hence the name carutia: peace 
between neighbours rested upon the preservation of the 
boundary line (^ermtnt); hence the name termirudia. In 
antiquity termini could apply only to the lines of demarcation 
of a community, because there was no such thing as private 
territory ; all pasture-land was public property (p. 14), and I 
infer from this that the festive gathering of neighbours was 
preceded by a solemn procession round the boundary line of 
the community ; which in itself is highly probable, as being the 
solemn leave-taking of the land. 

These three festivals range themselves in connection with 
the incidents of the migration under one general head — solemn 
leave-taking, taking leave of the graves, of relations, of neigh- 
bours, of the land. It is not necessary to emphasize how much 
each individual meaning given by me gains in probability by 
this common standpoint, beyond that everywhere a permanent 
separation from home implies a leave-taking. Without the aid 
of the Eoman Calendar we should have presumed this to have 
taken place amongst the migrating Aryans. The interest, 
therefore, of ascertaining this fact lies not so much in the fact 
that events and matters which occurred many thousands of 
years ago amongst our forefathers have been thus rescued from 
oblivion, but rather that it reveals to us a part of the Roman 
Calendar in its true light. 

The festival days which the Eoman Calendar names for the 
last days of February ^ are not in any way connected with the 
period of migration ; the five last days were devoted to pre- 
paration for the departure. 

^ Marquardt, loc cU,, p. 197. 

* Marquardt, loc, cit. , p. 548 : refifugium and equiria. 
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I 39. MoTBDfG thai I have stated in the preceding pages 
seems to be known to Roman bistorianB. This proves that 
the remembrance of the incidents of the departure of the 
Aryans from their original home had, at a very early date, 
vauished from th« memory of the Bomau people This is 
not to be wondered at; on the contrary, we should be 
aorprised if the memory of the past, separated from historic 
times by an interval of at least fiftoen hundred years, had 
been preeerved by the peopla With the Jews, it is true, 
the remembianoe of their departure from Egj-pt has been 
tehuned down to the present day ; but with tlie Aryans the 
caw was altogether difTerent. Tlie former soon attainod the 
promised land, and the memory of the departure beiii|{ still 
fresh when they settled down, thoy could consider their 
deliverance as certain, and preserved the memory of it lii 
an annual festival It certainly took the latter more than 
a Utooaand years before they readied tlieir ultimate resting- 
plao^ and the length of this period, the unsettled life which 
they led daring that time, the stream of the " eternally new " 
which pressed upon thorn, the profnaion of exciting incidente, 
soBpense, and new impiessiona, were not calcolated to retain 
within the people's mind the memory of the di^>arture from 
their home, lierefure it la not at all uxlnordinary that 
none of the Boman historians know anytliing about tiwiu. 
The same ignonmce prevails amongst them where the insti- 
tutions of the migratory period are concerned, equally distant 
as they are from historic timas: none of them gives any 
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information as to its peculiar connection with the wooden 
spears, nails, stone axe, and many other things, upon which 
I hope presently to throw some light. They had completely 
lost sight of the historical key which would have opened 
all these things for them, and it is only modem philology and 
comparative history which have restored it to us. The absence 
of external evidence in the works of Boman historians for 
the correctness of my interpretations is fully compensated by 
the convincing and consistent internal evidence which they 
afford. They reveal a coherent, detailed picture of the 
incidents of the migration, which bears upon its surface the 
impress of credibility. Everything coincides with the pur- 
pose, the circumstances, and the conditions which the 
migration imposed upon the departing host: the national 
decree for their msdntenance and the departure of the young 
people in the ver sacrum^ the name "tti^tmis MartivA*^ for the 
month in which the departure took place, the extinguishing 
of the fire and its rekmdling by virgms, the leave-taking of 
the graves, the relations, the neighbours, and the soil, the 
name of the ** month of purification" for February, the re- 
servation of the five last days of the month for the 
preparation for the march. Seldom, indeed, has science 
succeeded in throwing such a flood of light upon any special 
occurrences which took place many thousands of years ago. 
Science owes this success to the circumstance that these 
occurrences were firmly established in the institutions of 
later times. 

When this took place the memory of it must still have 
been vivid amongst the people. Granted, as was most 
probably the case, that it was not until the time they be- 
came a settled nation that this took place, the question 
now arises: How was it possible that these customs of 
antiquity could for all that length of time have been kept 
in the mind of the people? As regards the fact of the 
departure itself, it is not surprising, though it is so as 
regards all the details connected with it. It appears to me 
utterly impossible that, after about a thousand years, they 
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could have remembered that the talcing leave of the graves 
took place in the third week of Febniary, that of relations 
and friends on the 22nd and 23rd, and tho departure itself 
on the Ist of March. Wv may apply here what tlie Roman 
Jurists said, with regard to superannuated customs, about the 
untruBtworthiness of the popular raeinory concerning past 
historical events.' This consideration leads me to the con- 
clusion that the custom, to be thus faithfully preserved in 
their mind, must have been frequently repeated during the 
migration. 

There can be no diiBculty about the time of the annual 
march. Whether they remained in one place tor only th« 
allotted jteriod of rost. the aammer and winter months of 
one year or of several years in sncceesion, when once thu 
move was decided on there was no occasion to dovlato from 
the date fixed for the departure of the first host, whicli, fresh 
in everybody's mind, still took place on the first of March. 
It was not until they reached colder climates, where the 
spring fell later, that this date was for obvious reasons altered. 
Wintry weather was still unpropitious for the transport of 
women and children; the trials of the march were consider- 
ably aggravated by the condition of the soil at this time of 
the year, not to speak of the maintenance of the cattle. We 
have an example of this in the campaign of llie Helwt^ans, 
previously referred to (p. 269), whicli was [Ktstponed till tlie 
28th of March. Why not till the Ix^nning of the following 
month? Tlie intention in Gsiog npon thin date ia bo obvious 
that one cannot fail to sec it : the campaign had to be com- 
meoced in the month of March, the martial month; this they 
adhered to, only deviating from the old custom, if indeed they 
were at that time still conscious of it, by allowing themadvei* 
to pootpone it from the beginning to the end of the month. 

1'he meaning of the month of March, therefore, was known 
to the Helvetians, i.t. to the Celts in Cicsar's time, at least 
fifteen hundred years after the event which originated iL It 
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was also known to the Teutons about the same time. Witness 
the field of Mars of the Franks, and the Campus Martius 
of the Romans, where the military review took place in 
March. When we consider how unsuitable the time of year 
was for this performance, it is clear that only their attach- 
ment to the inherited institutions of their forefathers could 
have influenced its selection. Upon the ground that it did 
not fit in with the climatic conditions, Pippin postponed the 
reviews till May, Charlemagne not unfrequently kept them 
back till summer.^ With the Longobards, as with the 
Bomans, the first of March appears as a memorial day: 
all the laws of liutprand and of his successors are dated 
from the first of March.^ The intention in choosing this 
day is clear enough, as that date became a standing institu- 
tion; neither can there be any doubt as to its connection 
with antiquity. The first of March was the day upon which, 
at the departure of the Aryans from their home, the function 
(tmpmttm) of the commander-in-chief came into play, and 
upon which, if the supposition be correct that he was elected 
for one year only, this ceremony was annually repeated — the 
commemoration day of the kingship. 

The taking leave of the graves of those who had meanwhile 
died, by means of bringing their last sacrifices to the dead, 
and repeating this at every fresh start that was made during 
the migration, needs no confirmation for a people who held 
the worship of the dead in such deep reverence as did the 
Aryans. Wliether they remained one or several years in 
the same place, they were always sure to have some dead; 
and it is absolutely certain that the surviving relatives, before 
their departure, took a last sacrifice to the dead. It was not 
until after they had become a settled nation that this leave- 
taking of the graves was omitted ; and in its stead came the 
fercdia; there can be no doubt as to the continuity of the 
tradition. 

But this continuity appears to be wholly absent with regard 

^ Schroder, Deutsche RechtsgesehichUy p. 145. ^ Ibid.f loc. cit. 
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to tlie festivals of the tari^vi and terminalia (biddinj; faruwcU 
to rulativcd, aeighbours. and the boundiuy lints provious to 
deimrture). The migratioo offered no nccasion fur its repe- 
titioii, for the entiie OAtion set out, oiid none woa left behind 
from whom to takv leave. On one occasion, however, this 
was not the case — when leaving the second borne (Book V.); 
then portions of the people separated themselves from tbo 
tuain body, which remaiiied behind. And who caa toll 
'Hdtether this did not occur several times ? If within the 
decades of the migriitioii places were found which 
wered all requiremeutM, why should ihey have wandered 
farther ? They reinaincMl as luti); as the soil yielded sufficient 
food fur them. As Die population increased, a time was sure 
to come when this was no longer the case. What then would 
have happened 1 The same as happened at the Brat exodus, 
llie young and strong set forth ; the old, the feeble, and the 
iufinu remained at home. This was the way with the cam- 
paigns of the Xormana and the march of the C^lts, of wbich 
livy (v. 34) tells us:' some of the people went forth, and 
others remained at home. It is the procedeot illustratad in 
the ver laerum of the Romans which presnpposos that it did 
not happen once only in ancient times, but had been repeated 
many times during Uie migration. 

This desertion of tlieir homo on the pert of a portion of 
the nation, however, implied llie taking leave each time afresh 
nf rdatives, friends, neighbours, and the old abode. The 00a- 
tinuity of tlio tradition of antiquity was thus secured here, 
too. in A way wluch shows that thv connection between (hese 
two festivals of carutia and terminaiia cannot be (liamieeed 
as peremptorily as we supposed. The fact that theee two 
festivals arc found in the Koniait Calendar op the 22Dd and 
'^ni of February, in conmwtioa with the third week set 
apart for tlio fertdia. and with what took pUce on the first 
of March in the Temple of Vesta, leaves us in no doubt as 
to the idea wbich domi n ates it. It was an imitation of what 

> U i B t tt Mtm t ) f«rf tft wy^ywiii m\m d a i t t . . . MtML 
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took place at the departure from their first home — after they 
had once lost their real meaning they were transformed into 
commemoratiye festivals in memory of antiquity. 

If I have hit upon the right interpretation of these two 
festivals, they acquire the dignity of historical evidence for 
the oft repeated separation of a portion of the nation from 
the parental tribe which remained behind. This also draws 
the parallel between the partial migration, as illustrated in 
the V€T 8acnim, much closer to historic times. When speaking 
of the ver sacrum^ we are no longer bound always to refer back 
to the first departure from the Aryan home, and have no 
longer to account for the fact that the memory of it could 
be retained so long amongst the people; the survival of 
this recollection and the continuity of the tradition were 
by this constant repetition of the origmal act during the 
migration secured for the ver sacrum as indubitably as for 
the above-mentioned commemoration days in the Koman 
Calendar. 

According to the above, a partial migration, exactly similar 
to the first exodus, was often repeated during the migratory 
time. The land which was taken by their forefathers into 
permanent possession, and which at that time fully sufficed 
to feed the whole nation, would, after some time, owing to 
increasing population, be found insufficient, and then that 
which had happened in the old home under like circumstances 
would occur here: the old, the feeble, the infirm, the well- 
to-do, and the faint-hearted stayed behind, while the young, 
the strong, the determined, the courageous, and the adven- 
turous went forth. What became of those who stayed behind? 
They have totally disappeared from the face of the earth. 
The devastating tempest in the shape of Scythians, Avars, 
Mongols, etc., swept them away. Thus we have lost the 
linguistic traces which otherwise would have helped us to 
find the route taken by the Indo-Europeans in their wanderings 
from Iran to Southern Russia; as far as I know, no tribes 
have been discovered in all this vast tract of land whose 
speech bears the smallest relationship to the Sanskrit ; if 
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such could yet be found they would mark for ub the holtiog- 
places of Llio Aryans upon Ihvir mardi. 

With this 1 close my iuvestigations on the ver «cni'» 
and tht: Koumu Calundar; but I feel compelled to linger 
a few minutes longer in order to poiut out the conclusion 
which they lead to. It consists in this, that in both th&>tf 
inatitutions the incidents of the departure from their temporary 
homes have been fixed. This reveals to us two points, the 
im[<ortance of which I feel it my duty to put in the right 
light, the temporary and the fixed. 

The incidcDta connected with the exodas from the temponiy 
home, not merely the original home. I cannot lay enough 
stnssfl upon this fact, which is, in my BStimatios, of threefold 
value. 

In the first place, the above-named means towards thi- 
continuily of tradition from the departure from the origioul 
home until tlie time of the s<;ttlement of the Latin raoe-s 
explains how Che remembrance of these precedents of antiquity 
could be preserved so long. 

In the second place, it enabled me to ward off an objection 
which might otherwise have been raised against me. In the 
national decree of the vwr sacrum the pig figures as cattle 
<p. 250; rx tHtllo yrtgt); as such it was unknown to the Aryana 
In this respect therefore the ver laentm cannot have bven an 
imitation of t)ic original Aryan exodiu. This is true. Bui 
here occurs the repetition of the same act in after times. It 
waa in Southern Bussia that the I udo- Europeans became 
acquainted with the pig as an animal for herding ; thence they 
look it to their next homo, and when, hiter on, it waa included 
in the vcr mcrum it signified that the national decree cou- 
eeraing the support of the wanderers by means of catUc, was 
U the exodus then prapuing oxtoaded to swine in addition 
to bullocks and sheop. Tliis did not at first take pUcc when llie 
nation had become a aettled one, for ttio ver tacnun contains 
an imitation of eveoti which occuirod daring the migratory 
period. 

In the Buno maaner may be explained the cost lirauB 
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vessel in which the Vestal Virgins had to carry into the Temple 
of Vesta the fire lighted in the open air, for the Aryan 
nation, at the time of the separation of the daughter-nation, 
was not acquainted with bronze work. The wandering tribes 
must have become familiar with it during their migration, and 
not for the first time after having become a settled nation, 
otherwise the bronze vessels could not have been included in 
the ritual of the Vesta worship ; for in this, as in every other 
religious ritual of the Eomans, everything which they first 
became acquainted with after they had settled was most 
scrupulously excluded. As the stone axe in the fetiaUs, the 
wooden nails for the pons sullidus, the kindling of fire by 
means of rubbing wood together prove that the Latin races 
at the time of their settlement were as yet unfamiliar with 
the forging of iron, so the bronze vessels of the Vestal 
Virgins prove that the order was reversed in the case of bronze 
work — permission to make use of them in the Temple of Vesta 
necessitated their having been employed during the period of 
the migration. 

Thirdly, I hope to turn this fact to good account when 
touching upon a question to which I shall give my attention 
in another place (§51), the question of the moral influence 
of the migration upon the character of the people. I refrain 
here from any further remarks upon this matter, and refer the 
reader to the passage indicated. 

The fixing of primitive precedents. — With the foundation of 
Rome every inducement for the continuance of these pre- 
cedents disappeared : emigration of a portion of the nation 
did not occur again ; the Romans dispensed with the necessity 
for it by conquest. The despatch of a ver sacrum had merely 
a religious meaning, and was not intended as a mere riddance 
of the surplus population. The foundation of Rome, therefore, 
marks the close of the migratory period for the Romans. 
Hence all institutions exclusively connected with it might 
have been consigned to oblivion; they had done their 
work, why still treasure up a useless relic of the past ? We 
know that this was not done, and also why. It was opposed 
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to the Roman spirit of conaervatism to simply throw over- 
board supcrannunted institutions ; in pmctica] life they were 
reiiounced; for the rest they were held in high honour as the 
venerable remains of antiquity, and the memory of them was 
secured by the allotment of a special sphere to Lhem, where, 
without in the least interfering with the necessities of daily 
tife, they might still be preserved, pre-eminently in public 
worship, which might be called the chamber of Roman relics 
of antiquity. He who desires to understand primitive 
history will find u rich Eource of information here. 

At the time when the institutions of the migration, after a 
lixed abode had at length been secured by the people, had in 
this wise become fixed, their former real meaning was naturally 
still familiar to the people. All knew tliat they rvferrud to 
what happened during the last two weeks of February and 
on the first day of March, and when for the firat time, at 
a period of great distress, a eer tatrvm. was vowed they were 
not ignorant uf the fact that they were thereby imitating • 
precedent of antiquity. Bat in course of time the conscioua- 
neafi of the original meaning of this public act woa quite 
lost. Even Roman historians had no conr«ption of the value 
of these institutions of prehistoric time?, ])re8erve<l to them 
in a petrified form. The memory of the migration had quite 
disappeared amongst the Romans of hialoric times; evea 
popular tradition — the It^gend of the wondering of Siatam 
into Latium is a learned fabrication of later timoB — caa teO 
us nothing whatever about tlium. 



III. 



THE LEGEND OF THE HIRPINI 

§40. With only one Italic people, the Hirpini, belonging 
to the tribe of the Sabines, has a dim and scarcely recog- 
nizable reminiscence of the events of antiquity been preserved 
in the legend on the tradition of their origin contained in 
Servina^ 

Shepherds offer a sacrifice on the moimtain {jnwMbiu 
consecrcUus) Soracte, consecrated to the god of the nether- 
world {Dis pcUer). Wolves appear and steal the sacrificial 
offerings {exta) from the fire. Pursued by the shepherds, 
they flee into a cave, whence proceed poisonous fumes, 
whereby the foremost immediately fall down dead. A 
pestilence (pestUentia) ensues, and this becomes the motive 
for consulting the oracla The answer is that the pestilence 
will be stayed: si lupos imitarerUur^ i.e. rapto vivererU. This 
is done, and the pestilence is stopped. Thus the name of 
"Hirpini" was originated — nam lupi Sabinorum lingua irpi 
vocantur. 

It is evident that the object of this tradition was to 
explain the name of the Hirpini by connecting it with the 
wolf.* The real purpose, however, may be traced back to 
the people themselves: they were so called by their neigh- 
bours because of their rapacious tendencies. The Hirpini 

* Servius, ad Aen, xi. 786. I quote the decisive words in the text. 

• Paul, Ep.^ p. 106 : *^Irpini appellati nomine lupi^ qttem irpum dicunt 
SamniUSj eum enim, ducem secuti agros occupavere." Irpus, the Greek &fnra^, 
robber, from the Sanskrit root rap^ to rob, to tear away. This representation 
of tearing away is found again in irpex=haxTOW : quod plures haJbet dentes ad 
extirpandas herbas in agris ; Festus, JEpit,., p. 105, Iryiccs. 
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were to them as wolves, tbieve«, and robbers, and this name, 
given to them by their neighbount, they adopted for them- 
selves — a precedent which is confirmed by miiny p&mllel 
historical eaaes, and which may be thus explained ; that 
neighbours art; belter able tu judge of the charactemtio 
peculiahiies of a people than ore the people theroselvea 
Wliere the name of a nation is not derived from a locality, 
but from the peculiarities of the people, we may be pretty 
certain that it is their neighbours who have named them. 

But even supposing the Uirpini had chosen this name them- 
selvea, it iH clear that the manner in which they are said to 
have obtained it is perfectly incredible; it ia so abeurd that 
we ask in astonishment: How could such on old wives' tale 
ever have found credence T If they wanted to make use of 
the wolf why drag the sacrifice for tlio dead, tho robbco* 
of the sacrificial offerings, the pestilenct.-, on to the scene ? 
The wolf alono would hare been quite sufficient; they mi^t 
have given him. as was done by Paulus Diaconua' in his 
rendering of the Hirpini legend, the rSU of leader when 
they went lo take possession of the land; or, as the Boroan 
legend of Bomulus and Itemos has it, the she-wolf as wet- 
Rorse. The above-named appamtna. pat together for the 
pni^xMe of bringing him upon the scone of action, boa 
nothing whatever to do with him ; clearly, thervforo, there 
most havu been some special relation to biin. 

Shepherds bring aii offering to the dead before the decisive 
evvnt takeit place which causee them to exchange their 
hitherto peaceful existence with the vocation of robbery. 
Exactly the same thing happened before the departure of 
the Aiyans. Before they Htart4ad they brought au oSniog 
to the dead. Until then thoy hotl bocn shophenla ; thence- 
forth they were transformed into warriors, going forth to 
plnndttr and to conquer, tx robbera. Rut it was not of tbeir 
own froe-wiU; necessity oompelled them. With Uuun the 
iiunnnillj. as we see above ({l 25d), was look of food ; in the 

' Finin, 1^, !>. lOS, l*r*KL 
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Hirpini legend this became a pestilence, which, as is well 
known, not unfrequently results where there is scarcity of 
food for an entire nation. This feature also is repeated in 
the Hirpini legend. The robbers develop into an independent 
warlike nation. The Hirpini legend ends here, as also does 
the history of the Aryan migration. There are, therefore, 
five features which occur in both of them: 

1. Originally shepherds. 

2. Transformation into robbers. 

3. Sacrifice to the dead. 

4. External privation. 

5. Bise of a new warlike nation. 

But so far we have not come across the wolf. The argument 
that he acted as one of the leaders in the vtr sacrum^ is un- 
founded ; as such he appears only in the Hirpini legend. We 
might therefore suppose that it was merely the name of 
Hirpini which led to his appearance upon the scene. But 
the legend of the wolf as leader is also found amongst the 
Longobards. 

In his history of the Longobards, Paulus Diaconus ^ relates 
that his great-grandfather, having been taken prisoner by the 
Avars, escaped by flight. Ignorant of the road he had to take, 
he followed a wolf, who eventually led him back by the distant 
way of Italy to his own people. This odd story cannot have 
emanated from empty air; there must have been some founda- 
tion for it, which I detect in the tradition that at the time of 
the migration the wolf was the leader of the hosts bent on 
plunder. But, it may be asked, what is the good of removing 
the origin of the fable of the wolf as leader back to the time of 

* ScHWEOLBR, RGmische Geschichte, i p. 241, note 2. 

' HisL Longob.f iv. 39 (pp. 181, 132). I owe the information concerning this, 
to my mind, most important passage to the very kind communication of Herr 
Viertel, Director of the Gymnasium, Gottingen. I give the quotation in full : 
** Ei lupus adveniens comes itineris et duetor effecius est. Qui cum ante cum 
pergeret et frequenter post se respieeret ct cum stante subsisterct et cum pergente 
praeiret intellexit sibi eum divinitus datum esse, vJt ei iter quod neseiebat^ 
cstenderet," 
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the migratioQ ? In Lhc firBl place Ibis much : tb&t wc secure 
for it one common point o( issue both for Hirpini and Lonfp>- 
b&rda. But its first uonccption is mode none Llio clvarvr 
thereby. How could tbcy conceive the ridiculous idea of 
appointing the wolf to the post of leader? The answer i« 
that the leader of the band was in ancient times called the 
wolf — &wol6sh nature be must have in order to be equal to il; 
he who possessed it in the highest degree was the bom leader. 
Two such wolves were Komulus and Kemus, and this explains 
the legend of their being sackled by a she-wolf. Their fitneea 
for the position of wolf wbicli later on fell to their share could 
not be more soilably accounted for than by making them drink 
in the wolfish nature with lhi--ir mother's milk. Ttudition, 
which says that "in antiquity we were led by a wolf." tiaa 
gradually, by confounding the name witli the tiling itiwU. 
^tplied it to the actual wolf. Tn this senRe — i.t., as applying 
to the leader designated as a wolf — the words of Paulus > may 
be taken Uterally: "mtm enitn ducrm kcuH agroa oceupavcrt." 
Similarly tlie legend of the suckling she-wolf appean in iU 
right light ; it becomes connected with the prehistoric times 
belonging alike to Ilomaus and to all Indo-Eurnpoana ; it is 
only the application of the wolf mode by tho Romans which is 
peculiar to theiuAolve«, 08 also tti that of the Hirpini and the 
Ixuigobords ; but with all of tliem tho wulf of antiquity is the 
starting-point 

In addition to the wolf, tradition speaks of yet another 
animal as leader. It is the woodpecker, which, according k> 
the popular tradition of the Pict«, guided their forefathers iii 
their peregrinations, by seating it«elf on the top of their banner.' 
Here, again, the linguistic hold ufion the tradidoa is plainly 

■ rantn, MlpiL, p. IM, Irjiimi. 

* PnrtW, jya,li.3l3, AMunfte; fh-IUM, T. 4, 3,p. tJO. Tit* lUtMBHIl 

made }rj ScbirtgW IhM In t)i« wr (oeniw tliijr took • woodpfckir idUi tban M 
ftllda ia ■* snfiniiulad u the mbon, that tho wolr wu owil u *ai:h i la Um 
both Mitnuli ^ffm only in tlM l*)tniil. I would lllca to know bmr b* 
tba naM. If Um Milnitb «m ehMiwd. IS>wj entaititj did CMt Iwd 
if Omj ««« tn», xbait toIIoMn eonld not hftvt k«i<t np wUk thmi br 
ud how if th« two look dlffmtnt difwitioiii I 
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visible {jpi^-vA, Ptc^rUes), In reality the Picts owed the name 
to their national characteristics expressed therein : it describes 
them as circumspect, cautious, cunning.^ 

But the tradition of the woodpecker as guide is nevertheless 
not wholly hypothetical For it, as well as for the wolf, I 
believe I have traced an actual connection wit)i antiquity. It 
was the bird of passage, which, as will be shown in its proper 
place, actually did service as guide. Without some such con- 
nection the tradition of the woodpecker as guide would not 
have been established amongst the Picts any more than that of 
the wolf as leader amongst the Hirpini. The name of the 
people was in both instances but a pretext for connecting with 
it something belonging to the remote past. 

In the Hirpini legend, besides the features already discussed, 
we meet with yet another, for which I believe I may also 
claim a reference to antiquity. I mean the exta, the more 
essential parts of the slaughtered animal — the heart, 
lungs, liver, and kidneys. They served in antiquity, as I 
will later on show, to ascertain the healthiness of any given 
place. In these, tlierefore, tradition has again made use of 
ji fragment of the p<ast. 

Thus each and all of the features mentioned can be traced 
back to events or institutions of primeval antiquity. The 
separate ingredients were derived from antiquity, but popular 
tradition, which supplied them, had gradually lost sight of 
the original connection, and in its stead imagination put the 
diflferent items together after its own fashion, and created an 
image which had no longer any resemblance whatever to its 
original form. As with individuals when the mind, weakened 
by old age, sees the pictures of the past not infrequently 
transmuted to such an extent that although the facts them- 
selves remain engraved upon their memory their proper 

* Pic-entes &apic-us from the Sanskrit spak= to spy, from which Middle -High 
Germ, spocfcc = wise, preserved in Mod. Germ. s])dhenj Specht, in tlie Ital. spiare, 
from which Spion, etc Pieits designates "one who at nearly every step looks 
round the trunk of the tree" (Vaniczkk, loc. cit.y ii. p. 1174). The same name 
was borne also by the fii-st king of Latium raised to the dignity of the god of 
wisdom ; the above int^'rpretation therefore cannot be subject to any doubt. 
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sequence and their causal connection are completely lost, 
so is it also with nations. Imagination builds out of the 
fragments which still cling to memory an image after its own 
fashion; the last takes the place of the first, and the first 
of the last, and the causal connection becomes totally difierent 

So it happened in the Hirpine legend. Looking at it 
impartially one cannot help seeing that it is not a free 
creation of national imagination, but an artificial production, 
in which the main point was to introduce in the guise of 
a story with the necessary catchwords, or of a poem with 
prearranged rhymes, certain deeds of antiquity stiU surviving 
in the recollection of the people. If the popular imagination 
could have had free scope in making use of the coincidence 
which connected the name of the people with that of the 
wolf, in order to testify to their historical origin, something 
very much better would have been produced than the 
miserably distorted and forced fabrication which the legend 
now presents. But the things which they had to allude 
to were m&pped out for them — they were bound hand and 
foot 

Here I close my investigations of the departure of the 
Aryans from their original home to follow them on 
wanderings. 
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UNIVERSAL POINTS OF VIEW 



\ 41. We have abnolutely no direct uifonnAlioii about the 
migration jieriofl. But this was also the cnse regarding the 
oircu instances coiinecl«d with the departure from the old 
home, and yel 1 hope that I have 8uccet;ded in throwing a 
good deal of light upon it. Let us try whether the method we 
adopted in the latter case will not also be of service here. 

My plan there was to investigate certain institutions of later 
litiics from the point of view of their origin, and when it wts 
found that the conditions of later times did not offer a satift- 
factor; aolntion, 1 cndeuvoured to bring them into connecdoii 
with the first departure of the Arj'aus from their original 
home. My investigations would have been only half com- 
pleted had 1 not been prepared to apply the same method 
to tJie period of migratioa. If merely the incidents which 
were only occasionally repeated, that is to siay, if at every (reah 
start of the wanderers from their temporary home they left 
traces behind them, how much more may we not expect this 
to be the case with r(>gard to the peculiar circumstances and 
inetitutioDH wliich the nomadic life brought with it. and which 
liad the grr-at advanUtf^e of unbroken duralioQ. 

It need hanlly lie said that such proofa could not tie wanting. 
The oonditions of a nomadic peo^e ore ({tiite different from 
thoHc of a settled people. The former are ineviubly subjected 
to conditions which do not afleot the latter. As on example, 
I may refer to the organization of food supply mentioDed 
above (p. 269), and more illustraCiona will follow. It must aUo 
be remembered that the whole of the trnxftu vptTa»d\ of the 
nitgraUoD at the time of its imititution was still in fall (one 
when the people become a aettJed natimi. Each of the • 
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branchee of the Indo-European family brought it with them 
into their new home, whilst for the ephemeral incidents of 
the exodus they had to rely upon memory. What happened 
with regard to the latter would have been still more likely 
to happen with r^ard to the former. 

These considerations led me to commence this part of my 
task with a strong conviction that I should discover something 
for my purpose, and I have tested all the institutions of 
Boman antiquity and law with the object of ascertaining 
if some reference to the migration could not be found in them. 
I am prepared for the objection that in so doing I have gone 
too far ; but a new theory has, upon its first introduction and 
advocacy, the right to be somewhat one-sided; it is for criticism 
to reduce any exaggerations to their proper proportions. The 
results I have obtained have fully convinced me of the correct- 
ness, as a whole, and of the fruitfulness of the two points of view 
advanced by me in the present work for the study of pre- 
historic history and Boman antiquity, with reference both to 
the departure from the original home and to the period of 
migration; nor do I consider that I have by any means 
exhausted this new field of inquiry by what I have been able 
to bring to light ; I do not doubt that others will yet discover 
many things which have escaped my notice. 

In the following researches ancient Kome once more 
primarily supplies me with data as to the conditions of the 
exodus. Nothing of special interest can l>e gathered from 
other Indo-European nations : they teach us nothing fresh ; 
their evidence becomes of value only in as far as it confirms 
the feicts deduced from Roman antiquity. Our inferences 
herefrom, as the institutions and incidents of the migration, 
may be drawn in the same manner as those with regard to 
the departure from the original homa Besides the linguistic 
element, which will again be of service to us, I will make use 
of the lever which I formerly employed, regarding the question 
from the point of view of purpose, which has been my guiding 
star for years in seeking to understand diflerent social organiza- 
tions. In the following inquiries the application of this 
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method takes Ihe form of a companBoa of Lbe hintoricaUy 
ascertained purposes of certain Bomao iiistitutioas of InUr 
tiiBes with problematic itutitutiouB of tlie migrulory period. 
It this compartBOn "shows a bftlunce" in fuvotir of the latter, 
I infer tlmt their original establishment took plac« in the 
migratory period, and that subsequent times simply retained 
them. In other words, if I can prove that certain institutions 
were inevitably evoked by the circumslAncee of the wandering, 
vhile there was no such urgent need for them afterwards, 
i may conclude that they originated where they were indis- 
leneable, not where they were not necessary, however useful 
sod Boitablo they might have been.' 

To the accepted view with regard to certain Roman ioistjtu- 
tbns — that tlicir function in later times was also their original 
oie — very serious objections may be raised. How, if Uiey had 
bid the later purpose in view all along, could ihey have chosen 
such a curious way of expressing it ? As an example, I may 
mention the form of the Koman avgpicia. What a strange 
fancy to look for the favour of the gods in the belly of the 
ox, or the beak of the fowl I How could euch a notion have 
arisen ? In this dilemma it occurred to me that it must 
or^iiially have had another moaning — uot a reli^oux one, 
but oonnected with the conditions of the uiigntliun, and 
tlioronghly practical, wtiich 1 will explain in its jiroper place; 
Thus I come to distinguish two purposes for the some 
insUtutioii — on original, purely practical purpose, and a later, 
exclusively religious purpose. Called into existence for a 
purely practical end in connection with the migratory life, 
(he institution foil into disuse with the ultimate Mttletouit 
of the people; and whilst, like so many other institutions, 
its outward form was preserved, its former purpose wm 
replaced by a new — a process which is well expressed by 
tlie wonls, " the outward form retained, the inner "i^^PtPg 
altered " [" Keeping to the letter, but not to the spiriL*^ 

> In ny 0<i« da r4M. JbdUt I Iw** mad* varj utenur* oat of tbl* |aliit 
at vjsw {in p. 2SS Iff., and dwwhm] ; I ban than pointBd out Uiat tli« 
|ilaM whiua iiMiity Int wm for bulitiiUoiu uil lagUIktioD taust b* mo- 
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THE ARMY 

1. Timit of the Campaign. 

§ 42. ACCOBDING to Boman tradition it was in the spring, 
on the first of March, that the Aryans left their hom€. 
To this fact, already known to us from what has gone 
before, we can add a fresh one : the Aryans continued thejr 
march only during the three vernal months; they rested all 
the summer and winter, and did not start again until th^ 
following spring. During this halt all arms were laid aside, 
unless perchance they had to resort to them to ward off the 
attacks of enemies. The year was thus divided into the 
marching, or war, time, and resting, or time of peace. The 
reason for this lay in the climatic conditions: in summer 
it was too hot, in winter too cold ; the three vernal months 
alone were suitable for the march. The nomads adhered 
to this institution during all the years of their wanderings. 
I will now give evidence in proof of this assertion. 

The Boman Calendar has already enlightened us as to the 
date of the beginning of the campaign: let us see whether 
it cannot do so respecting the time of rest. The first of June 
was dedicated to Cama, the goddess of the door-hinges.^ 
Transferred to the migratory time, this means that they 
commenced to build their huts on that day, having until then 
camped out in the open. Henceforth each family lived by 
itself in a private enclosure. The means to make it private 

^ Ovid, Fasti, 101, 102 : " Prima dies tibi, Carnal datur. Dea cardinis haec 
est ; numine clausa aperit, daudit aperta suo,* 
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waa the door; hence tho door-hingee : elaiuu apmt, eUtudit 
aperta; and hence the name of the goddess.' The sigiiificaiice 
of the first of June for the campaign is therefore as clearlj 
marked out as is the Grst of Msroh. 

The campaign lasted three monlha. This explains why the 
Helvetians, when departing for Gaul (p. 269), were inBtruct«d 
to take provisions for three mouttiB. Tha nppcnnost thought 
in their minds would be that the uinich must not be impeded 
by the question of sustenance. They could not stop to forage ; 
whatever was found by the way could be taken, but the march 
must continue without interruption. Not unLiI the campaign 
was concluded might the question of food affect the i)eople, and 
then they had to fend for themselves. 

When the C>-mbri invaded Upper Italy and conquered 
Catulus in a glorious battle, they halted during the summer 
in the midst of their victorious career, although it would have 
been an easy matter for them to ha\-e brougltt the Ivomaoa to 
cxtremitiee. Instead of doing so, however, they gave them 
the whole summer and winter to prepare (or their defence. 
This was a strategic mistake, as unwarrantable as it certainly 
was unaccountable, and it led to their destruction. In the 
following spring they were annihdatud. Why did they stop 
in the midst of their victories ? Tlien.* is only one explanation 
poesible. viz. that it was the custom, handed down from primeval 
times, and shared by all Indo-European nations, for tlie mardi 
to be continued only during the vernal months, and to bo dis- 
continued with the beginning of summer. The army adliered 
to this ', they considered it their lawful right ; and the opinion 
of the few in tlie higher rankn who knew better and who 
realixed bow fatal dt-lay under such circuuistoncos would be 
would have had no weight with the Cymbri The army 
innsted upon the rest, widcli was llieir righL 

This, however, is no reawin why the period of rest should 
always commence on the first of Jane, as specified in the 

■ VAsicnx, IM. ttt. U. lOM I Oanb. . . , C^r4m, C»rMm, Our-m»,gMmm 
>>f Uw iloor-hinfM, tli* doot^atcp, hnll/Jih witli Um Boai»a«. 
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Eoman Calendar. Jnst as the climatic conditions which after- 
wards presented themselves caused the commencement of the 
migration to be postponed (p. 281), so they may have exercised 
the same influence upon the termination of it. It would be 
very satisfactory could we have the question as to when the 
Teutons started on their travels and when they halted 
threshed out by experts. It is too remote from my sphere of 
inquiry, but I may at least recommend these points to the 
attention of others; and I fancy that our resources, if they 
give any information at all upon the subject, will answer the 
question in the sense I have indicated. 

I now return once more to the ver sacrum of the BomaD& 
In a former passage I have made use of it merely for the 
purpose of proving that the departure of the Aryans took 
place in the spring ; here it is to serve as linguistic evidence 
that they concluded their march at the close of spring. The 
proof lies close at hand. It would be quite out of keeping if 
it were intended to refer to the first start ; it speaks rather of 
duration, and declares that the precedent which the ver scusnwi 
was meant to illustrate lasted throughout the spring. In this 
sense we may render the idea which the Komans originally had 
in their mind in connection with the expression ver sacrum as 
a campaign after the manner of antiquity. The youthful com- 
pany which set out was not only to start in the spring, but 
was also to continue the march during that period ; with the 
beginning of summer the campaign ended, as did that of their 
forefathers. 

If I may be allowed to sum up the results of my inquiries, 
both present and past, concerning the campaign of the Indo- 
Europeans, I will do so by showing that the memory of it 
was retained by several of the Indo-European nations until 
much later times — the memory of the time of the departure 
amongst the Romans (p. 281), the Celts (p. 293), the Longo- 
bards (p. 382), and the memory of the institution of the 
campaign with the advent of summer, as just stated, by the 
Komans, the Helvetii, and the Cymbri. 
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2. Divinon of the Army. 

§ 43. A people leaving their home to acquire d new abode 
by force of arms has need of a military conHtittition. Always 
Uable to meet with armenl resiBtonce, they miist st aiiy itMment 
be prepared for action ; it is not suHicieiit that Uiey sliould be 
aiwBjH under arme — there ia need of a cartfully regulated 
military orguoizatioQ and unity of control by ineanR of a single 
commoDder-in-ohiof. Let us see bow thin wa« managed by the 
Aryiui daughter-nation. 

An orgunizatiun for purely military purposes was unknown 
to the mother -nation. The poUUcal division into tribos, 
provinces, tind \*illagi!« served this purpoiw, and those who 
were It^ethcr in daily life stood olao side by side ui battle.* 
It is true that Tacitus (Qermania, 7) reports of Urn Cmruiaiis 
that the /amilitu and jtropinqaitata fought together in battle ; 
and in llomer {Iliad, ii. 362) Xeetor calls upon Ag&memnoo 
" to set the men in order, according to their tribe and family, 
that each family may assist the other, and tho tribes assist the 
ttibtM." Opposed to this is the fact that witli Iwlh Romans 
asd GvnnaoB we meet witti thu division of the army into 
companies of Icaa and hnndreds, with the latter also of 
thousands.* 

Numbering for tlio purposo of forming the army into divi- 
Jttoua waa unknown to the Aryans ; and so I oondode, fmm ila 
appearance in both these nations, that it was a result of the 
migration wlieu the peoples were still united. Wv must, of 
conne, leave room for the possibility that it did not take place 
until after tliey were settled ; only, when comparing tliu con- 
ditions of tlie migration with those of the sottJod state, it 

' ZimtKA, lee tit., [<. \t\,tn. 

' LaL driMria, tmu Ui* Suulc ilait-am = amUiiuiii; tM ifaiaa {iM. dmtm, 
Qtrm. arAa); cMuna froa SfoA.. te>if-un = r«iiUliila( tW imata (tab 
mKtmm\, Tlu eomiiMiiw of a thaoMnd, known to tlia Gcrnua* («a (!■:■ RilsaK, 
AMWb RtetibQtiAtAU, ^ W. uoU 8) u liupiijiliall; uouuImI In mUm 
{mUIm). h «m tlKhUT neacniwi bj V«ato, 4, L.ur., t» . . . . pud 
thfitlai Mhif .... »Mm tIaftJa mOOmm MdMsal. lilatallj tmdmd 
liy*lhoiw*BJ-yr"ftDWgI>,OMI*t.wa>.aiMt. wtlntoiMlU. Vaickus, 
Jm. eiL, iL ^ 7S0k 
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cannot bat be seen that this is highly improbable. It would 
mean transferring the origin of a newly-introduced institution, 
not to the time when it was uigently needed, but to a time 
when it might have been dispensed with. A settled nation, 
where, in case of war, all have to take up arms, can do without 
military divisions; natural division, according to descent and 
birthplace, takes its place, those so connected forming the 
divisions of the army. A nomadic, martial nation can also 
dispense with it. If the whole nation emigrates, the old plan 
of grouping answers the purpose. But at the departure of the 
Aryans from their home the whole nation did not set out, only 
a portion, compelled thereto by circumstances wholly discon- 
nected with their natural divisions. From some districts, more 
favoured, for instance, by a scanty population or rich pastures, 
only a few — from over-populated or sterile districts, many — 
formed the company. How could they, under these circum- 
stances, maintain the classification into villages, or even 
districts, for military purposes? From one village came a 
contingent of not more than ten, from another over a hundred, 
from another district came himdreds, and from another several 
thousands. There was nothing for it but to adopt a system of 
division, nor was it necessary that it should be specially 
prepared for this occasion. It was already in use in the 
lists drawn up for the regulation of the maintenance of the 
army, and had only to be adapted to its classification. No 
doubt they considered the existing natural ties as far as 
possible; it would have been unwise to have unnecessarily 
separated those who had previously been together. The same 
plan would have been adopted by them as obtains to-day in 
our recruiting department — the contingents from single tribes 
and districts, and where there was a sufficient number of 
villages and families remaining together, only they were 
numerically arranged. This explains Tacitus' account of the 
fighting side by side of the familiae and propinquitates, without 
rendering it necessary for us to renounce our belief in the 
other testimonies concerning the numbering system used in 
the Germanic army, or to see in it a subsequent alteration ; and 
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we may osBume the same for the old Roman Legion, where the 
Dumber 3000 answers to three tribut, 30 mriae, 300 ijerOa. 
With both nations, therefore, the system of military claAsificatioii 
was tetalned after they hail become a settled nation. Whether it 
was the eame with Greeks, Celts, and Slavs I ani not able to 
dccude, and I must refer this question to specialists. It is 
needless to say that the accurate lists of the Colts concerning 
the number of men lit for active service ore not suificisnt 
evidence to answer the question in Uie affirmative ; ae also 
that the absence of authentic proof of a system of numbering 
with these three nations — sapposing this to Im' equivalent to the 
absence of the thing itself, which it is not — doeo not upset the 
conclusion at which I anived as to the existence of it among 
both Komans and Teutons. Intended for the exigenoios of the 
migration — that is to say, not merely for the division of the 
army, but also for the maintenance of it — theee three nations 
let it lapse when, on their IxKoming settled, ita meaning quite 
lost its force for the latter purpose, and was considerably 
weakened in respect of Ute former. 

By this explanation I Ix-licve I have stated Ijeyond all doubt 
the historical fact that the numbering of the army for the 
purpoees of its division amongst Bouiaim and Ti^-utuus can be 
traced back to the time of the migration. We must not 
picture the migrating host as an immense unorgaiiizttd mob, 
cleaving ila way by mere brute force, like a mountain torrent, 
but as a well-ordered army, the necessity for which we can 
trace back to the very commencement of the migration, to the 
time of leaving the original home. Everything in connection 
with it bad to be previously put in order, the different divisions, 
tlidr "captains," and the 'commander-in-chief." This wae 
rendered neoeasary by the fact that the dtffurtmt contingents, 
separated by long distances, had to start ut diObrpnt times — 
fint tlkoae fttrtheBt away, then those nearer, and so oa; and 
this neeeasitated, apart from an agreement as to the exact 
■torttng thne and as to the halting places for refreshment, the 
institution, for all the different divisions, of a military organi- 
zotjun mode expressly for the migration. 
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I cannot leave this topic without appending one further 
reflection. To my mind the appearance of miUtary numera- 
tion marks a turning-point of great importance in the history 
. of civilization: to render it by a favourite expression of 
modem times, it marks the elevation of the organic classi- 
fication of the people to a mechanical classification — the former 
grew, the latter was mada This is similar to the relations 
between law and l^islation, where, to the alleged primitive 
form, custom — ie. that which has grown up without any fore- 
thought — the legislative is added, i,e. that which is made, or 
purposely and deliberately called into existence. In both 
instances we see the transition from the natural into con- 
scious form of existence. 

The Latin tongue has two expressions for army; one, 
exercitriSy belongs, according to the statement of a Roman,* 
to modem; the other, dassis, to ancient times. Each one 
is representative of the time it dates from : and, owing to the 
very marked distinctions between them, they cannot be inter- 
changed. ExercUus is the expression for a host^ forcing its 
way ex arce ; but the arx with the surrounding town does not 
date further back than the time of settlement — neither term 
can apply to the period of the migration, with its frequent 
changes of place ; when a halt of any considerable length 
occurred in a district, the people would have protected them- 
selves against hostile attacks by fortifying their camp with 
walls and ditches, or, after the manner of the Ayrans, by 
building fortified retreats on elevated ground (p. 86). The 
term classis represents an army called together by word of 
mouth (calare), and we shall do well to bear this in mind. 

The correctness of this argument from language is confirmed 
by several others. First and foremost, by the fact that this 
primitive mode of calling the people together was preserved 
by the Pontifiees late into historic times, whilst the secular 
powers had long since adopted the military bugle. As usual 

^ Festus, Epit. , p. 66 : classes clypecUas antiqui dixerunt quos nunc excrcitus 
vocamus, 
' See also Vaniczek, loc. eit. i., p. 56. 
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ilio clergy did not shore in this progress ; Uiey udhcrcd to the 
old way. The meetitij^s which tlicy convenod were therefore 
called eomitia ealata. We must not imagine that this way 
or calling the people together hail (rom the Urst beiiii a method 
peculiar to theiu, and that the secular power had employed 
another: it was the only method known to antiquity as yet 
anacquainted with tba wovkin}; of metala (p. 22) ; and over 
and above the evidence given in the expression c/ostii, huiguage 
has preserved two otiiers, daaaiau^ and dameam. Clastiau, 
ta its subsequent meaning, denotes him gui lUuo armwe eanit 
(Varro. de L.L. V., 91); dauieum, the signal given by him. 
As antiquity did not possess the military bugle the conunands 
in battle could be conveyed only by shouting ; and, according 
to the Iliad, this was still the case in the battles before Uie 
walla of Troy. It requited, however, a powerful, far-reaohing 
voice:, and this explains the stress laid by Homer upon the 
capacity of the loud "crier in battle." Not everyone fitted 
for the leadership poaeeased this qoali^, while nature might 
have given it in an exceptional measare to a man otherwise 
good for nothing ; and bhereupooi I base the supposition that 
tba dataiei of antiquity were not merely meant to call together 
the army, but also to cry out in war the words of command 
oommimicat4Kl to them by the leaden; they therefore per- 
fotmvd the same duties as the ekuMci of ait4-r timi-s — tlie 
one with their voiccR, tlie others with their instruiiienta. 

I have said above (p. 318) that the Pontificee adhered to the 
old fashion of ealart. With them are connected the eofa/onea — 

' Til* npivMlon cZcumcM oranmd in aldai tinw> tlm In notlMr mum^ 
imbmIj. u ngniiytns Ui4 witMu to a iMUmnt, FBrrtn, M/IL, |>. M; tUmtt t 
Imka Hatanlar fut tfti^mdii ImtamMlIt ttflUUmMBr. TUi U axpUiMd 
hf Dm nmt uelant fonn of tlu drawisg-Bp of > MtuMot in tba pabUa 
MMnUj : the (xpnuioo eUniau nfin to hi* r«[Mw w ithn th* ftajtt {damUl 
In th* t*atMai«iit, which i* «lao ImpUad ta tb« B*< wttnawa n on iiaw d lag 
to Um &*• elMM* of the OKWBib Out pwanl-dij " olattiwl vitna*" lhM«bnt 
phfloUclckU; ipaaklaft, (UtM faadi to th* adart at nmote ■ntlqiiltj', all thMS 
•ifmNlon* nfminf to tba [ciinitiva iwtliod of "mTing." That th*y w«> 
inaarTM) mn aft*r tb*r Im«I la*t tbalr anaain^t te • iihMMmanoD tttf 
eawdaadr rnpMtuI in th* hbtoiy of laagnaji ; fa Haothaig evtaia aii^MMlal 
f^MtJonaria* an to th* pnant daj aOad "nMOBlad olB *>!«," althaagh thif 
hava lODX line* Io*t thair bono. 
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their servants, who at the time of sacrifice had to proclaim the 
institution of the week-day labour; the ccUendae — the first 
of the month upon which they proclaimed ^oud the monthly 
calendar; and the curia calabra — ^the place where this took 
place. This publication of the calendar by word of mouth 
is as characteristic of them as the assembly of public 
meetings by word of mouth. They declined to make use of 
writing for the former just as they refused to use the bugle, 
which had been meanwhile introduced, for the latter. 

Secular power, on its advent, replaced the formal verbal 
proclamation (edicere) by the written one, though they still 
retained, as in the case of the elassicus, the now unsuitable 
expression edidum. But the Pontifices did not share in this 
progress so far as its official application was concerned; 
although, as a matter of fact, they had themselves brought 
it about (they were the earliest scribes of the people), they 
were all the more particular in discriminating between the 
private use of writing for their own purposes^ — everything 
was written down — and its public use for the people, wherein 
they kept to the old method. The calendar was, as of old, 
publicly proclaimed; and in the same way the legis actiones 
prepared by them were commimicated in all their details by 
word of mouth, although no doubt the people would have been 
greatly benefited if they had been recorded in writing.* 

^ Poniificum libri in CiCEiio, De Orat., i. 48, 193 ; vioiiumenta porUifieum 
in Val. Probus de notis iitUrdum antiquis praef. Examples : accountancy, the 
Legis actiones, the calendar, sacred songs. According to CiESAR, De Bello 
OallicOy vi. 14, there was a prohibition amongst the Gauls that the Druids also 
should not write down anything for private reference with regard to sacred 
songs : neqite fas esse existiiivant ea Uteris mandare, while they in reliquis fere 
rcbtis publicis privatisque nUionibus graecis tUuntur Uteris. Secrecy forms one 
of the two motives to which Cresar refers this, just as it did in case of the 
Pontifices : the second is : nc Uteris conjisi minus memoriae studcant, charac- 
teristic of the Roman conception, which could imagine only practical motives ; 
the real reason, the historical one, brought forward in the text, would never 
have been thought of by any Roman, not even by historians : its connection 
with antiquity was lost to them just as was their remembrance of it. 

' As happened without their knowledge by one of their recorders, Cn. Flaviits, 
^ideo gratum fuit id munus popidOj ut trihunus plehis ficrct et senator et aedilis 
curulis. 
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Afterwards in Borne, as is well known, they were reproached 
with iDleatiocal secrecy; but they only adhered to the old 
principle that the custom of their foroE&then was binding 
upon the clei^, that they must not share in the innovations 
of ordinary life. Just as they adhered to wood for bridge- 
building after masonry hod beea discovered, to wooden nails 
and spears after iron, to scourging to death after decapitation 
had come in, to the assembly of the people by word of mouth 
after the bugle bad long been known, so they adhered 
aim to oral proclamation of the calendar and oral com- 
mum'catioii of l^al suita long after the secular power bad 
nabatitutcd writing for them. In legal proceedings this 
principle of oral expression haa been preserved down to the 
latest timea in the practice of verbal recital of the process, 
whilst for contnhes the principle of written statements had 
Ijcen in vogue with the civil authorities for law-suite, in refer- 
ence both to the Btatcmciit of complaint in the edict and 
to the drawing-np particuUra. The revolution was hrooght 
about by the Prattor Prrfgrinui, who bad to decide suits 
between Ftr^rini, or lictwoeu Pertgrini and Bomana, and 
who for that reason was not tied to the old Roman method. 
He was the first, either by reason of his absolute power, or 
liecause he was appointed thereto by the law which introduced 
it, to adopt the form of the written complaint long since known 
to the Greeks; and from him dates the introduction of the new 
procedure, which, after it bad Iwon perfected and approved, 
was entmated by an act of It^lation bo the Praetor Urbanut 
for employment in snita between Bomana. 

In the fore^ing I have quite lost sight of the army, but 
I felt diat I should not omit the opportunity which Iho eakar 
hero ofTorded of bringing also to the front the eaUir* of tbe 
Ponttfices, not merely becaoae it gave me the chanoe of setting 
a fragment of Koman antiquity in its right Ught, but bccaoK 
it also threw light upon prehistoric times; tlio ealart of the 
army daring the migration is thus placed beyond all doubt. 
and it gives at tbe same time the evideooe promised (p. 23) 
that the use of metal instruments for the communication 
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of military signals was not known to the nui. 
Purther infonnation I cannot give about thu 
migration, except perhaps that we have to piclu. 
foot -soldiers. The horsemen of the Bomans c*. 
time of their settlement; probably they foui: . 
the people then living in Italy. The Greeks ; 
no horsemen; the only use they had for ho. 
service was the one already familiar to thf. 
nation, to draw the chariot of war.^ With 
had given way at a very early date to tli 
custom of riding — the 300 celeres of the old(:\\. 
constitution; the war-chariot had quite ti;.. 
practical purposes ; the only trace which ! 
have left behind it was to be seen in the ' . 
which the victorious general made his <• 
a suggestion which after all that has be 
ceding about the retention for solemn occi . 
since supplanted for practical purposes — :! ^ 
can meet with no serious objection. ^ 
which the general once returned from ' 
therefore this remained the way stilL 



3. T?ie Commarif^ 

§ 44. In the Vedic period — and v. 
for the Aryan mother-nation — each 
(rajan) * appointed by election, who, 
chief command. He was scUpati, i.e. ' 
institution did not answer the purpos 
a unity of leadership, t.e. a single 
essential; and, if an inference fr* 
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^ The expression '* horse *' is for the Vedic 4. 
the '* war-chariot.'* ZiMMSR, loe, cU,^ pp. 1' 

^ The election of the king is often mentin^ 
see ZiMMKR, loc cU.y pp. 162, 165 ; succeasi' 
Tlio fact upon which this writer (p. 162) ' 
tril)es the son succeeds the father in the 1 
and so on, is not sufficient proof ; it is n _ 
election. ' Zimmsb, Ioc. 
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Helvetians may be correctly applied to the Aryans, he tnnst 
have been appoiuted beforehand, ho that he might direct the 
iieceaaary preparations with full authority,' with which it is 
quite coiisiiitent thai he mi^ht be asainted by aii administrative 
committee. Without onenees of leadership the undertaking 
would have been doomed to deetructiou from the outatarL 
Had any difTurunce of opinion arisen aa to the route to be 
followed, one contingent might have ^n^ in one direction, 
others in another. Thus the kingship of the tribe could not 
Iiave been transferred to the contingents sent by each separate 
tribe; the whole anny had to be subordinate to the supreme 
command of one, the cleverest, the most experienced, in fact, 
to him who poeseesed the confidence of the whole people — 
whetlier he was of high or low descent was of liLlle moment: 
the salvation of the people demanded that the beat man should 
be at the head. 

The Sansk. ra;an has been preserved as the designation of 
the king in the Latin rtx, Gothic raka, Irr. ri, and as final 
pliable to proper nouns in riE (e.g. Orgetorix, Vercingetorix) 
and the Germanic rie (cff. Thoodoric, Alaric),' a jiroof that 
the kingship itself was mainlainec) during the migratiou. But 
this 18 quite consistent with u form of it specially adapted to 
suit the requirements of the migration. In the kingship of 

■ CmtAU, L •: JdtuTtf«oiiJUitmla»Ortel»rieMilfltiir. 

■ Tlura nul Ut* bwn mhm ipMkl dnuBMUaoM ooBMctcd iberawiUi. It 
doM not dMlgnaU Uw Ung ; ths lUAvcnt hmtvu at Ui« aMM whJoh CMv 
iiwBtiDni unong Uw GaoU mb not kinp, but ranalf tnlncDt {■nonag*^ 
"priaeifn," Uuxragh thtir vnlth sad aooial ituiiliiig. Aa tb* »n<iMiiiii 
nndmktadlj W nhranea lo tli* kinpblp In tha mdm of th* Uxt, i.t. Imim- 
■hip of 111* wmjr, I pTOBtutw Uiat, allar tlu (Mluoa of tha Byiuitjiu forpi^^ 
fmitiu. It ia msut tu imlicata ivytl dwont ; rvcrit majr tliui be ocnniikrad to 
Indkst* the aon of » coniinui(l«T>lii-cliUl' bora during his IltM at oSoa, hot 
obI; tha Ant-boni : the laoond bw no right to It. nUa iiplBbw vhf mmt» 

' Mu, for inXaaoi, in Cmau, I. S, CMUatt and DMtiacut, do not l«sr Uw 

not th« hiogi did not adapt It «ft«v thalr abotloa b pnvad bajrnod all 

tf diaajr ajampli. In Caaaa, foe instanca, L 3, v. 2% whov a king doai 

krt naBMk aa, Uw inatano*. Cii^atorU, U^atoriz (*. 3S), Antnonx (r. M), 

■Wmf bo aiplalaad ai maaalug that ha aBowaJa d hia (httur In Iha oomnuBd. 

'^M Bune aa for Iha (Mtte aidbig ri» may ba aocaptod [or tha 

Alarieh, Analaheli, Priadricb, Oaaaariidi.. ThaodMioh, and aa s 

dialgiialad aa aau of kln^ 
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the tribe its military side was overruled by the political ; the 
rdjan (from the Sansk. raA= to stretch, to straighten) repre- 
sents him who rules the community, sets it in order, and 
maintains it; the normal condition, however, is peace; the 
event of war, in which he does duty as conmiander-in-chief» 
is the exception. But during the migration this was reversed. 
Here war was the normal state, and consequently the position 
of the king was also essentially different. He did not stand at 
the head of a nation, but of an army : there was no such thing 
as a nation; the nation was merged into the army; he was 
king of the army, not of the nation, the same as "Herzog'* 
of the Teutons, who had " to lead the army " ; the fiaaiXev^ of 
the Greeks, who had to put the Xaos into motion (fialvw in the 
transitive sense of the word) ; the Eoman rex and the Germanic 
reiks, in the sense of regulating (regere, Germ, rich'tefiy to rule) 
not the civil organization, but the battle array. Therefore his 
authority was unlimited in all military concerns; he had 
power over life and death. The Boman expression for this 
is imperium, t.e., literally, the power of compelling {endo-parare^ 
imperare). As the symbol, and at the same time as the means 
of manifesting his power over life and death, the Romsoi 
general carried the fasces, the rods with which in olden times 
the guilty were scourged to death ; the axe was added afterwards. 
The election was made by the people, but the mere fact of 
being elected did not put him in possession of his power; 
something more was needed — the oath of allegiance. In Borne 
this was performed by the lex curiata de imperio, which he 
himself proposes (within five days) ; before that he has, to use 
a Boman idiom, only a titulus to power, not the thing itself.^ 
Amongst the Teutons it was effected by handing him a spear * 
and by lifting him up on the shield as symbolizing his ha\'ing 
been raised above the masses; amongst several races, by his 
spear being touched by those of his countrymen.^ 

* Cicero, De Leg. Agr.^ ii. 12 : Consuli si legem curiatam non hahetf cUtingere 
rem mUitarem non licet. * Grimm, loc. cit.y p. 163 : husta signifera. 

* Schroder, loc. cit.y p. 18: pledge by means of gairethinx, the place of 
which was afterwards taken by the oath of allegiance. 
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As it was the people who coaferred his power upon him, 
they cauld also withdraw it ehonld it be proved that his 
CWtinuing in power would be hftrmfuL The poscubility of 

posed by the army waa one of the checks which 
the eommundtT that his power waa not abeolute, 

he Bame time guurontued that he would not uiisnse 
it What TacituB (Gtrm., cap. 7) asserts of the kings of the 
Oennans, nte regibut l^xra aui infinita potatas, must a fortiori 
have applied to him. With the Teutons legislative power 
was absolutely in the hands of the people, and judicial power 
no lees so ; > and upon all matters of importance the king liod 
to solicit the verdict of the people. In one point only was he 
nncontroUed, as was in the nature of the thing, vis., with 
regard to the maintenance of tuititary authority; and this 
inclnded the power to uphold it by the adjudication of punish* 
ments. The Boman kingship presents exactly the same 
aspect, which, although folly and indubitably accepted for 
all the rest, is efrooeously dispotod for his judicial power — 
a point upon which, considoring its uisigniCcance for the 
question in hand, 1 will not ent«r in further detail. A com- 
m&nder-iu-chief no longer competent to fulfil his oQice — for 
instance, either by becoming feeble-minded or by being per- 
manently disabled by wounds or incurable bodily sufTering — 
could not remain in command \ the well-being of the whole 
nation depended upon his removaL Even in our constitutional 
monarchical Stat«fl, founded on the principle of L^itimacy, 
provision has been made in the constitution for such an 
emogency; it is the indispensable safety-valve for the con- 
lioouoe of monarchy. Where it is absent, as in Kussia and 
Turkey, the deficiency is supplied by a sling for strangling 
}>otBon, or a razor wherewith to ojwn the veins. The difference 
lies, not in the vihtthtr, but in the hmo, the removal is to ba 
effected. The Teutons did it in a 'very bonoess-Uke way — Ibe 
army renounced their allegionoe fay oasting away their armi. 



■ Abevt )U nMDticm b; oBcUU iimiull; sppoioUil bjr th« V^l^ MS 
Tjuims, taif. IS; imm^ Mm Owd*, Cmu%, ri. IS. 
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The Bomans, at the time of the Kepublic, did it in a con- 
stitutional manner — the magistrate was instructed by a decree 
of the Senate to resign office {ahdieare se magidTOtu). The 
Teutonic, as the more crude, must have been the form in use 
during the migration. For my purpose the fact suffices that 
the Teutonic kingship, as pictured by Tacitus, ^ and the Soman 
are cut after the same pattern. From this resemblance I 
conclude that both alike originated in the period of the 
migration. 

The Teutonic and the Eoman king was not the king of the 
Aryan mother-nation; he bore the same name, but was in 
reality the commander-in-chief of the migration. He was 
distinguished from the duces^ who arose simultaneously amongst 
Celts and Teutons, inasmuch as they were elected for the 
duration of one campaign only, retiring at the end of it, while 
the king was elected for his lifetime ; and this life-long power 
we may presume to have been the aim and object of the 
ambitious amongst Celts and Teutons aspiring to the king- 
ship. The idea of an absolute kingship can sc€u:cely have 
entered their minds, considering the very pronoimced spirit 
of liberty which marks both nations. The fact alone that 
when, without having been elected by the people, they ven- 
tured to take upon themselves ever so limited a command, 
with a view to possess it for life, was sufficient to enrage the 
people to such an extent that they avenged the outrage by 
their death.^ The principes of the Teutons and the Celts » 
according to Tacitus and Caesar, had no position in government 
at all ; they were merely distinguished by their wealth, birth, 
or influence, which advantages, however, were often stepping- 
stones to the kingship.* 

^ It is that of the Western Teutons ; that of the Elastem Teutons has, 
through its contact with the Byzantine Empire, assumed quite a different 
shape. 

* Thus in the case of Orgetorix, Cjesar, i. 4 : «c vineulis causam dicere 
corgerunt damnatum poenam sequi oporUbat ut igni crrmaretur ; vii. 4 : oh earn 
causam, quod reqnum appetebatf ab civitaU eral irUerfectus. Also Arminius, 
Tacitus, Aniuiles, ii. 88. 

' Tac^itus, Germania, 7 : reges ex iwhilUate, duces ex virtuie sumunt. 
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4. Tkt Lav? of Sooty. 

§ 45. We have previously, ia passing, meDtdoned the law 
of booty, but reserved a more detailed expoeittoa of it until 
uow. 

From Uio way in which Oaias speaks of it, when treating 
of vijuticaiio (iv. 16), we are led to suppose that the booty 
belonged to him who captured it. The staff used in the 
viiidieatio, he explains, represeotA the spear, and the spear 
in the sign of lawful possession : quad maxiiM ma esse crtdAant, 
«puu tx hMtOrm eepwatnt. To base the act of private property 
ui>on the law of booty wittiout acknowledging the interveu* 
tion of public property in the booty, can mean only that it 
belonged to each person individually, and that the early 
Bomans saw in it the principal source of private property. 

If Gaioa really held this opinion, and if it were not for 
the sake of mere brevity that he omitted to mention this 
intervention of public prupurty, he has committed a historical 
blunder, for booty did not fall to the share of the individual 
lint of the public — it could become private property only by 
its transfer on the part of the people. With this limitation, 
however, it is quite consistent to assert that antiquity con- 
tidered booty as the principal source of property {maxivu sua 
tut eredtbant\ It reveals to ua the mipstory time wherein 
well-nigh every posseosion was taken from the enemy, and 
when peaceful acquisition through labour was quite insignifi- 
CBOt compared with that gained by plunder: they were the 
robbcm of tbv Ilirpioe legend (p. 300). 

Wo have only to clearly realize what this law of private 
booty involves in order to be convinced of its impoaaibility. 
It need tiardly bo r<uiiarked that it could uot apply to land 
or soil Keithcr could it apply to victuals — cattle or corn — 
or KRDfl would have lived in luxury while others woald have 
•tarred, and it might have led to a fight £or nibosleoce 
between tbeae companions-at-arms. Neither coold object* of 
value nor pritonen of war be aavigoed to wbomsoerer, by lomo 
luoky chonoe, bad bappetwd to eaptore tbun. Boo^ WM by 
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no means always the well-earned reward of personal yalour; 
on the contrary, it fell more often to the share of the less 
valiant. The former would always be found in the front, in 
pursuit of the retreating enemy; the latter kept as much as 
possible in the background. It would therefore be compara- 
tively easy for them to rob the enemy lying on the field 
of battle, or to carry them away as slaves, and thus to deprive 
those to whom they owed their opportunity of their rightful 
due. To adjudge the booty to each individual would have 
been equivalent to sowing seeds of strife and dissension as 
to the rightful possession of it, and would have called forth 
envy and malice from the less fortunate ; it would have been 
throwing the bone of contention amongst the people — nay, 
by losing sight of the principal object in view, the overthrow 
of the enemy, in their zeal to secure the booty it might have 
endangered the issue of the battle. No one, not even 
the bravest, could claim booty for himself; left entirely to 
his own resources in the enemy's land, he could never have 
secured it. Booty was in reality the fruit of the joint under- 
taking ; each one contributed his share. Therefore booty had 
to be joint property also ; community in danger and expendi- 
ture of strength, and community also in the gains — this was 
a condition which would appeal to the most crude conception 
of right. Marauding expeditions by land or by water gave the 
initiative to this banding together in one common pursuit, and 
laid the fundamental idea of society in the mind of the people 
long before the peaceful form of this union had taken the 
place of the originally predatory one. 

Thus the principle of the common possession of booty was 
rendered inevitable by circumstances, and as to three of the 
Indo-European nations — Greeks, Eomans, and Teutons — we 
are in a position to prove that they acknowledged the same.^ 
It must have come into use during the migration, unless indeed 
it can be traced back to the Aryan mother-nation ; upon which 

* For the Greeks see the llicuX^ i. 125; for the Romans see below; for the 
Teutons, Gkimm, Deutscfu Rechtaltertumei^ ]>. 246 ; for the Celts and Slavs I can 
find no evidence. 
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point I reserve iity judgment. Tlie people were very senaitive 
upon thin qucation of right The conmion man in the Tull 
pride of hia legal right inaiated upon his lawful share. Wh«n 
Clovis once, upon the petition of a bishop, was on the point 
of retumiitg to him the sacred vessels obtained as liooty, 
a common Frank objected to it, and Clovie complied with bis 
demands, although only to wreak his anger uimn him after- 
wards. A no leas trilling sxample is found ia the implacable 
fury of Achilles, which became so fatal to the Greeks at Troy : 
it had its ground in au arbitrary act of Agamemnon with 
T^ard to booty. 

There was only one exoeptioD to this principle, which, how- 
ever, I can suhetaotiate only as regards the Komans. but which 
DO doubt was the general role, namely, with regard to the arms 
taken from the slain in battle ; they were the prite of victory, 
awarded to him who had done the deed. Thereupon rests the 
idea of a^olia in contrast to the rest of the booty, the yratda. 
This is not an actual but a legal contrast \ tpolia and fratda 
•re two It^al oonoeptions — that is to say, a different legal 
opeiBtioo is connected with each of them. They certainly 
count amongst the oldest conceptions of which the nomadic 
nation was aware. Whoever gained the tp(dia hod fn.-o dis- 
position of tbein. The general who had conquered the hostile 
oommander not unfrequently hitng the armour* loki'n from 
bitn in the temple as a remembrntioe of the victory. Iloratiao 
adorned himself with it when ho made his triumphant entry 
into the city with the army (trt^emtna tfdia prai at g«ren\ 
Li%7, i 26) ; and of a valiant warrior of later times it is sold 
<niny, ffut. N<U., il 29) that be possessed no less than thirty- 
foora^ia. 

The booty was divided by the commander. Amongst the 
Greeks ho could claim a larger share fur himself {Iliad, i. 138, 
172): amongst Ute Teutons, where it was nllotled,' he could 
not The Romans as a rule, iusu-ad of dividing the booty. 
sold it in the camp at the place appointed for it (the nuriLet- 
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place of the camp) in the presence of the assembled people 
(^ cioT(yMi)> The proceeds (^manvhia£), sometimes in gross, 
sometimes after deducting a part for the public treasury, were 
then divided amongst the men. They were sold either piece- 
meal or, to avoid so many details, as a whole or in lots ; which 
presupposes that there was no lack of tradesmen with plenty 
of ready money in the camp. As the bulk thus purchased was 
again sold by them in retail, they were called sedores (cutters, 
dividers: the Swabian GHUerscJddcfUer), and the sale en masse 
was called sectio. 

The form of law applying to booty amongst the Bomans 
here described, viz., the public auction of the booty, the division 
of the proceeds between the army and the public treasury, 
shows that with them also, with the exception of the epolia, 
the booty did not belong to whomsoever had captured it, but 
to the people. An individual could come into possession of 
any one piece of the booty only by transfer from the people : 
division by the commander or by public sala The symbol, 
therefore, of the right of booty in the form of a spear cannot 
have been based on the idea which Gains associates with it — 
that the booty belonged by right to whomsoever had taken 
it; it gives expression rather to the idea of public property. 
In this sense the spear figured at public sales on the part of the 
people,^ e.^., at the sale of property of a person condemned 
to death ; never, however, at sales on the part of an in- 
dividual. It also figured at the court of the Centumviri, where 
the people, by their representatives, undertook to protect the 
property in opposition to the private judge appointed by the 
parties themselves. The spear was the attribute of the people. 

* In later times, however, we still meet with an actual division ; aee, for 
instance, Cjesar, De Bello Oallico, vii. 89. 

' Festus, Epit,, p. 101. Hastae suhjiciehantur^ quae publice venundahant. 
As motive is added : quia signum praecipuum est Juista, This is nonsense ; a 
word must have been left out ; prcelii or belli w*as meant. This makes the next 
sentence fit in: nam et Carthaginienses, quum helium vellent^ JRomum hastam 
miserunty but neither the preceding nor the concluding sentence et Romani fortes 
viros saepe hasta donarunt takes it for granted that the spear was a signum 
praecipuum of the Roman people. Populi Romania therefore, must somehow 
have been left out, which could easily occur if the transcriber, finding 
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Witness also the above-mentioned case (p. 324) of its being 
bestowed as a reward of valour. 

All this proves that the meaning which Gkdus attributes to 
the vindiecUto^ that the staff replaced the spear as the sign of 
legal possession, cannot be the right one. Quite apart from the 
fact that such a substitute is not in the least called for, because 
a spear is quite as easily procured as a staff, it is opposed by 
the principle of the institution that the spear represented the 
exclusive right of the people, signum populi praeeipuum, and 
could therefore not be used by private persons. This also 
excludes the idea of the staff representing the hasta pura^ 
derived from antiquity; it has nothing in common with the 
spear. Its meaning, therefore, must have been merely indi- 
cative of the matter at issue by means of bodily contact with 
the staff. 

I may sum up all the evidence given above in one statement, 
viz., that according to the martial law of the migratory period, 
booty, with the exception of the weapons and armour of the 
conquered enemy, belonged not to the captor but to the people 
as a whole. 

FKABCXFruM in MS., overlooked the sign of reduplication OTer the two firrt 
letten, which caueed Populi Bomami to be left out But thie does not fit in 
with the puttge about the Carthiginiani, for if the tpear i« a tignum 
fratcipuum of the Roman people, how could it do duty for the prodamatiou 
of war f All three cases mentioned in the pamsg^— a public sale, a grant of the 
s|H*ar bj the Roman nation, and a proclamation of war by the Carthaginians — 
find a satisfactory solution if we accept that the text originally ran as foUows : 
^liia Biifnum populi praedpuum ett A<ij<a, lie it that popuii was abbrcriated 
by P. or by pRAXCim'M. 



III. 

THE OLD AND THE INFIRM"^ 

§ 46. HuNGEB drove the Aryans from their home, but they 
did not escape it by so doing — it accompanied them permanently 
on their wanderings. It was perhaps the most dangerous 
enemy against which they had to guard. 

A barbarous custom of the migratory period was involved in 
this — ^putting to death the aged. We do not find it among the 
early Aryans, but with Slavs and Teutons^ far into historic 
times. Boman tradition also speaks of it. The custom, there- 
fore, must have been formed during the migration. To under- 
stand how it could ever have grown into a custom we must not 
forget that the position of the aged was a very miserable one 
amongst the Aryans, (p. 33.) It was but a step from the son 
refusing bread to his parents to the community putting the 
old to death. In the eyes of the people it certainly did not 
bear the character of a temporary measure, legitimate only on 
account of dire necessity, for in that case the old would have 
been kept alive when there was a sufficient supply of provisions, 
but rather that of an institution wholly justifiable in itself. 
The community — and all provisions belonged to her (pp. 262, 269) 
— did not give bread for nothing, but only in return for service 
rendered. He who could not fight should not eat ; when a man 
was no longer able to serve the commonwealth her obligation 
to support him was at an end. 

The Eomans afterwards knew the value of the experience 

^ This paragraph was not worked out in Dr. von Ihering's manuscript : the 
editor has put it together from notes. 

^ A large number of proofs for the Teutons are contained in Grimm, Deutsche 
JUehisaltertumer, p. 486. As to the Slavs, see below § 49. 
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and insight which age was able to supply, and ensured the 
services of old men for the commonwealth (p. 267) by a special 
institution {Stnaixii), But reminiscences of the custom of the 
migration were preserved — the sacrifice of the argti and the 
expression, 9tius deporUani (p. 356.) To these we owe the 
knowledge that when crossing a stream during the march the 
old people were thrown over the bridge. 

In the same way that they disposed of the aged by putting 
them to death, they got rid of the weak and sickly children 
by exposition at their birth. Why should they be brought 
up when there was no prospect of their serving the com- 
munity? The healthy child, on the contrary, might not be 
exposed. It was the father's duty to bring it up in the interest 
of the community. That he might not forego this duty he was 
bound by a law attributed to Bomulus, which here, as every- 
where, pointed to a custom of primitive times, to bring the 
child for examination before five witnesses; if he exposed 
it in opposition to their verdict, a heavy punishment awaited 
him. He was allowed to do as he liked with his female 
children, excepting only the firstborn ; but of male progeny 
a man could not have too many, for war continually thinned 
the ranks of the men, while it spared the women. The 
exposure of the daughters was an attempt (as with other 
nations) to artificially regulate the balance of the sexes dis- 
turbed by war. 



IV. 



THE WOMEN 

§ 47. Ip all the daughters, with the exception of the 
firstborn, were exposed, the danger might easily arise that some 
men might not be able to find wives ; and this want of women 
was no less threatening to the community than their superfluity 
would have been. A dearth of women would have also meant 
a dearth of mothers to ensure a sufficient supply of children. 

This want of women was no doubt felt keenly during the 
migration. The following Boman institutions may be brought 
into connection with it : 

(a) Tht prohibition of the gentis enuptio to liberated females, 
— ^The fact that it was enforced for them only, and not for 
liberated males, shows that the ground for it lay not in the 
desire to prevent marriages between the relatives of diflferent 
genteSy but merely in the desire to secure wives for the male 
relatives of the gens. It can hardly have existed in this form 
in primitive times, as Roman tradition places the liberation 
of slaves in historic times. Perhaps even then a want of 
women was felt; but I scarcely think this probable, since 
the reason for the chary preservation of female children, 
rendered necessary by the conditions of the migration, dis- 
appeared when the nation became settled. I hold it to be 
more likely that the prohibition of gentis enuptio did not first 
come into use then, but was transferred from free-born women 
to liberated slaves ; only that for the latter it would hardly 
extend to the gens only, but to the curia. This would explain 
the ten witnesses at the contraction of a marriage by am- 
/ai^eatio. They were the representatives of the ten genies 
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belonging to the ntrta of the woman, and their MwUtanee wm 
required for the pur)Mj8e of preventing the giving in marriage 
of the woman outside the ncHa without their cooaent^ They 
were oot mere formal witnonses to the solemnizadoti of the 
marriage. However familiar to iis may be the idea ot formal 
witneaeee, who have nothing to do l)eyoud bearing witnesn 
to the act, it was wholly unkoowQ to antiquity. Tho witness 
of olden times had quite another function to [>erfonn, a» will 
be shown elsewhere. If the ten witnesses hod merely to 
confirm the act of the contracted marriage, the iiuiultcr ten, 
which is not found anywhere else, remains unexplained ;' they 
were, however, not there to confirm, bnt to legalize iL There 
was no nuod for this in the case of the ukan, who might take 
his wife whence he choee, hut only for the womau, who wis 
limited io the choice of a husband. 

(i) TKt betrolkai 0/ minort or even of liew-hom* in/ants fry 
(A«tr /ather$. — As a mere agreement, i>. not I^ally binding, 
there is nothing remarkable in it, and it may occur anywhere, 
bnt where it ia l^ally binding, i.t. actionable on either side, 
like the tpoiualia, according to old I^in law (Qell. iv. 4) 
it becomes quite another matter. Wliat could induce the 
father to bind himself in this way ? Tlie answer ik a simple 
oQQ. A prudent Eatlier set about in good time to sucure a wife 
for hia son, and the opportunity presented iti^lf when anolber 
inupoeed to dispose of his ncwly-bom ilaughUir. With the 
iiaaiusnce of a future husband she was allowed to live; her 
future was secured. But Llie ollii-r [urty must keep to the 
compact, otherwise he would never have iu;n»d U> it. and the 
father of the son must be equally able to raly upon tho otlior. 
or dse he would have looked round, while there was y«l time, 
for another vrife for his son. Theruforo the oontraot was 

■ BoPKHByu. IHi ZaUm At rtwtlKXm SteUt, p. H, OiiUiagai, lUt, 
doai not 1aM>« wh»t to nwk* at till* omnbrr ten. 

■ L 14 i< QKWL ESS. I.) ... a frimmitut utsrw TIm adilUknd dwM 
cMtndktiuft Ikl^ M wMib id feri at nfrof im f it iM M MMiftlw, Ct., tt mm 
ml mi»trm qaam mfUi» anmU, on Im ftttribntod oaljr lo Uii eMB|iilHi> M hm 
•Iraidjt bMD rigbtlj olMmd Vj othan (Mt Scwltmb, AUw ml Dtfrnta, i*. 
)>. m) i p«rb>ra tba CbfMiaa eoaatpttai of nwrlaft ha* Mid U, 
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religiously confirmed (Festus, spondere . . . interjxmtis rAus 
divinis), and both parties obtained a legal claim thereby. Non- 
fulfilment of the contract entailed the payment of a sum 
as indemnity, the amount to be fixed at the judge's discretion. 
Subsequently both these matters were altered, and this was 
possible, since a scarcity of women had no longer to be 
provided against; there was no further need of ensuring a 
future husband. The actionable character of the betrothal 
had an eminently social and moral value: for the male sex 
it meant a check upon the scarcity of women ; for the female, 
the preservation of many lives that would otherwise have been 
sacrificed. 

(c) Marriage by capt^cre. — The Aryan mother-nation was not 
acquainted with this as a form of marriage.^ It received this 
meaning^ first in the Indian time and exclusively for the 
military caste. Hence it is clear that the seizure of the bride 
from the bosom of her family, which was part of the Boman 
nuptial rite,' cannot be traced back to the Aryan form of 
marriage. We have to look for another explanation for it, 
and I can detect it in the scarcity of women during the period 
of the migration, when the remedy was found by stealing 
women from other nations. 

The Roman legend of the rape of the Sabines* points to the 
same thing, which upsets the idea that this custom represented 
the " maidenly bashfulness " which had to be overcome by man 
(Roszbach). The mock capture of the bride in the nuptial 
rites must, therefore, be explained by the actual seizure of 
women in primitive antiquity, which was due to the scarcity 
of women, this scarcity arising from the exposure of daughters. 
It is an unique chain of causes and effects, the first link of 
which is the last-named fact. Ignore this, and it remains 

^ The form consisted in wooing by proxy. Zimmer, AUindisches Leben, 
p. 309. 

' Marriage by rdxasa ; see Roszbach, UnUrsuchungen iiher die romischc Ehc, 
pp. 201, 207. 

' Roszbach, loc cU.^ p. 328 sqq. Also among the Spartans. 

* * ' A mythical motive of the Roman marriage act, and of Roman nuptial 
rites— an etiological myth." Schweoler, R6m. Gesch,, i p. 468. 
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(laile bcoinprchcnBible why they should have had to aeek fur 
wiv(« amongst atrtuige iiatioos uutond of aiiiougst their own 
kinsfolk. Qiiit« apart from the consideration that the man 
would naturally prefer a wife from hia own tribe, Hi)eakiug his 
own langul^{e, shoring with hitn the same customH and habits, 
and who in her relatives could offer him considerable §upport, 
two serioufl istereets of the community were violated by it: 
the former being the preeervotion of the purity of the race, 
and the latter the question of provieiun by murriagv for ibeir 
own wutuen. Every foreign wife excluded a Roman wife. 
This explaiuf< tlie subsequent aversion to such moniagee. to 
which they gave li^l expression in tho demands of the 
vnawhiv-'m.. They were recognized as nlar^il^^s but not Roman 
ones, and the most aerious public as well as private judicial 
consequences were connected with them. The fonnitMunt 
signified an external marriage-bond. It had the same effect 
upon Roman women aa the protective duty, or rather the 
prohibitory duty, fur home manafacturos. The duty ou the 
importation of a foreign wife was too high for any sensible 
man to pay. At the some time the ooKntAvum testifies that 
the Bcandty of women no longer existed ; and this fact again 
beam wituees that the practice from which it origiuat«d in the 
period of tlie migretion— the exposure of dau^ht«n«i with the 
cesaalion of this need tlie custom ceased — was at any rate 
reduced to a hamtleSB minimum. It was only in the wedding 
«eremoDy that a reminiscence of the marriage by capture of 
prehistoric times still lingered. The mock capture of the bride 
belongs to that cUos of renduary forma of which we have 
already come ocroes many, and which we shall meet again 
in the coarse of our tDqniriea — not called into existence with 
any opedal object io view (hero the object of aymbolizing the 
power of man over womaoX but merely historical relic* from 
the time when the Morcily of women mode their tdoI capture 
aneoaanty. 

^le attempt to tiaoe marriage bj capture bode to the 
flcarcitj of women at the time of the migration may be 
controverted by the olgectioQ that the aame onstom u found 
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among other nations which have led an uninterruptedly settled 
existence We may dismiss this objection by pointing out that 
all nations at a low degree of civilization follow the custom 
of exposing their daughters, which, with the scarcity of women 
resulting therefrom, must necessarily lead to the same result — 
marriage by capture. In raising this question we should be 
careful not to confuse the vxm/in with the female dwot. We 
have not so much to explain the capture of females generally — 
this is not necessary — but the singular circumstance that 
preference should have been given to the foreign over the 
native woman, and the only explanation for this is that there 
were not enough women at homa 

As the scarcity of women has brought woman within our 
horizon, I avail myself of this opportunity to insert a few 
necessary remarks concerning her. There are three points 
which I have to advanca All three stand in the closest 
relationship to the migration. 

1. The Monogamic Form of Marriage, 

With the Aryan mother-nation monogamic marriage waa 
actually the rule, but it was not prescribed by law. Polygamy 
was allowed and practised by princes and men of rank, who 
alone were in a position to indulge in the luxury of keeping 
several wives, while the means of the common man were not 
equal to it. Polygamy was irreconcilable with the conditions 
of the migration. At home all men provided for the main- 
tenance of their wives; it was their own afifair whether 
they could aflford to do so. But during the migration each 
individual householder did not provide for himself and those 
belonging to him : the care of the maintenance was a public 
concern. To have many wives would have meant under these 
circimistances to have indulged in luxury at the public expense,, 
to have laid the burden of supporting them upon the shoulders 
of the community. 

Where would have been the end of it if this had been 
allowed? What held good for one held good for all; each 
man would have kept a harem at the common expense. The 
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impossibility of ouch a stHte of aflaira is ao evident liut we 
need not vaste any words upon it, and there ia no neceesity to 
teter to the scarcity of women, as pointed out above, to be 
convinced that a plnrality o( wive« did not exist during the 
migration, simply bocaiuw it tmdd not. 

We have thus e«tabliabed a fact of the very first rank in the 
hifltory of civilization : the cauaal connection between the mono- 
gamic form of marriage and the migration of the Indo-EuroiM.'ana. 
To know that Aryan polygamy developed into Indo-European 
monc^&my during the migratory period ie enough : that 
fact alone is of great value for the history of civilization. 
History owes it to the Indo-European that polygamy was not 
brought bto Europe, that Europe became the native noil of 
nooogamy, as Asia was, and to the present day is, of poly- 
gamy. It was a turning-point which, with the exception of 
Christianity, has no parallel in thi> history o( the world. This 
new may poaeibly exhaust the intertet of the fact for the 
hiatorian of civilization, but for the moraiist there ia more in 
it It is the recognition that one of the principles upon which 
Uie morality of mankind is baee<l has not been called into 
existence by mmd intuition^ in which modem ethics is wont 
to see the uUimate liaais of all morality, but by the compelling 
(orc« of fxUmai eirmmxtanees. The mother-naUon did not 
retUee that polygamy was contrary to the nature of marri^e. 
The Indo-Europeans left their home folly convinced of its 
iegltimaey. Their reason for excbaiiging it (or monogamy 
cannot therefore be traced back to any monl scruples on 
ttieir pnrt, but simply to its practical impossilnlity dnring 
the migtstiou, as 1 have pointed out before. Monogamy ia 
thus based upon so strong a foundation that the most 
determined antagoiist will not be tempted to disput« it. 
Monogamy owes its introdiictioa amongst the danght«r- 
nation to pnctical, not (o monl, motives. It is familiari^ 
and long usage alone which have caused the originally dob- 
moral motive to be converted into a moral motive; it la the 
aanM proce« which I have above applied to religion, and which 
to ray mind holds gocnl withont exception for all auadards of 
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law, morality, and custom, iu the widest sense of these words. 
Practical motives have called every one of them into existence. 
If in some way or another they happen to have amalgamated 
with some social ordinances so that they cauuol be extricated 
without threatening to upset the latter, the real progemtois, 
viz. practical reasons, sink into oblivion and morality claims 
them as her children. But they are only adopted children. 
Draw back the veil, and with the help of history the true 
parents may in most cases be identiiied. As r^ards monogamy 
I flatter myself to have done this. 

2. Ifidissolitbility of the Man-iage Bond. 

Polygamy and free dissolution of matrimony on the part of 
the man go hand in hand. They come from the same source 
— the libertinism of man with regard to marital relationships. 
The man who is at liberty to inflict the most grievous wrong 
upon his wife, by the introduction of another woman into hie 
house, cannot be prevented from bidding her begone. To the 
true wife, separation will be the lesser of the two evils. The 
Old Testament still acknowledges this right of man to give the 
woman, without stating any causes, a letter of separation ; the 
Koran does the same ; the New Testament limits it to the case 
of adultery. Has Christianity established the principle of the 
indiasolubility of marriage? The Indo-Europeaus had done 
it already, from the same motive to which the principle of 
monogamy owes its existence — polygamy and free dissolution of 
the marri^e bond were not compatible with the requirements 
of the migration. 

Whether the Aryan mother-nation acknowledged the liberty 
of the man to separate himself from his wife, I have not been 
able to ascertain ; but as they suffered polygamy amongst them 
they most likely would have put no difficulties in the way. 
However this may have been, for the migration the man's free 
right of divorce was as incompatible as polygamy. How, for 
instance, when they were preparing to depart, and each man 
sought a wife for himself, could any woman be expected to give 
her band to a man unless she were secured against the danger 
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uf bein]{ rejected by him in case lie got tired of her 7 Should 
siich a faU; liefnll the womnti at home, she could return to her 
own peopli;, with whom she would find shelter and protection ; 
but it it befell her on the march, she would be a miserable and 
forlorn creature devoid of all support. It was to the public 
interest Co secure ber against this fote — an indispensable 
condition by which the women could be induced to join the 
migration. The pledge of the man to his wife was not sufficient 
— ^what guarantee had she that he would keep his word 7 There 
was need of the guarantee of the body collectively, t,«., ihe 
principle must be established by naiversal ^reement that Uie 
man could not supaiaUr from his wife at his pleasure, but only 
when she had given cause therefor by guilty conduct. 

This consideration applied only to the women whom they 
wished to induce to leave their home, not to those boni during 
the migration. And yet the same law applied to them ; there* 
fore there moat have beeu other comnderations aa well. We 
have mentioned above (p, 33o) the It^al force of the betrotltaL 
This alone saffices to eiplain the protection which the law 
vouchsafed to the women with reg&id to marriage. It was 
Qeceasarily included in the \vi^ furou of the betrothal, other- 
wise the latter might have beeu simply act at naught by the 
man taking his wife unto hi»i and forthwith dismissing her. 

Therefore with regard to the indissolubility of the bond of 
marriage, as well as with regard to the principle of monogamy, 
it was not » sense of morality which brought about this state 
of matrimonial relationship, but inevitable practical necessity. 
Here again it is only in coune of time that the idea of morality 
can have been attached to it Wtiat nowadays we attribute to 
the " notun) of the marriage bond " has been btstorically called 
into exivtenoe witbont the co-opsratioa of any moral conception ; 
it reated simply on pracUcsl motives. We are not indebted 
tor it to the deeply moral intuiUou of our Indo-European 
piedeoevoni, bnt to their insight into their practical needs. 
The true oonice|>tion of conjugal rights, one of the most 
imperishable boons which the Indo-Europeons have bequeathed 
lo homanity, was on absolute postulate of the migtatton. 
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Starting from the indisputable fact that none of the Indo- 
European nations has preserved the institution of the migratory 
period more faithfully than the Bomans, I think I may safely 
draw an approximate picture of the aspect of conjugal relation- 
ships at that time by conveying to the reader the instructions 
which, according to Boman tradition, Bomidus, always the 
representative of antiquity, issued with regard to them. 

The man who deserts his wife (Old Lat voxor^ later vasor^ 
from Sanskr. v(ufl^ beloved) fell under the penalty of death. 
In case of adultery he might put her to death ; also for drunken- 
ness. He might divorce her only on certain l^al grounds, of 
which I need here mention only adultery, reserving the others 
for future investigation. If he put her away without any l^al 
cause he paid the penalty by forfeiting the whole of his property, 
one half of which went to the wife, the other to the gtrn. 

The extremely severe penalties here imposed for the purpose 
of securing the position of the wife, show that the Bomans 
were fully aware of its importance for the welfare of the 
community. The death penalty and the loss of the whole of 
one's property — what more is needed to convince us that 
antiquity considered the legal security of the standing of the 
wife a matter of vital importance ? How very diflferently tliis 
was viewed in after times is shown by the introduction of the 
so-called free marriage {coemtio), which placed separation 
altogether at the discretion of the married pair, and as regards 
the husband laid him open, in case of separation, to ii reproof 
from the censor (nota censoria). What was the reason for this ? 
Not the neglect of the moral significance of marriage — upon 
this point there cannot be the slightest doubt from all we know 
about the married life of the Eonians in the olden times — 
but rather in that the conditions of their settled life made it 
possible to place the law on a different footing with regard 
to marriage than during the time of their migration. The law 
withdrew her hand, and left it to the protection of morals. 
With this release from the bond of mamage, the bond of 
betrothal was also set free. It would have been preposterous 
henceforth to have brought an action for breach of promise at 
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the contraction of an atliaoce, the diaaolution of which was left 
entirely to the option of the parties concorned liberty with 
regard ki the disBolatiou of marringo of nL-ccosit; involvv* 
also liberty with rtgurd to '\\» contraction. Tlic legiil right* in 
connection with betrothal in later times stand in thu oloNBt 
connection with tho iutroductioD of free marriage. 

3. FertUUt/ of Wovwin. 
Ij^be community took the woman under ita protection, bat 
Btum eho waa expected to bring forth children, aa many aa 
Iblo,' preferably of the male sex. A woman who bore only 
boys (jmo'pera) was highly esteemed ; to bear more girls Uuui 
boya, or only girls, waa a miafortune to her ; nu ctiildrcii at all, 
a curse, Tlic object of marriage ia to bring children into the 
world ; therein it differs from the illegitimate alliance where the 
intention is mere sensual pleasure and children are more dreaded 
than desired, and from the mock marriage contracted to escape 
the punishment for celibacy, which the censor checked by the im- 
position of an oath upon the man that he live<l in true wedlock 
{libtroruM jiuwendtmim gratia se itxorem Airipre) Tho wife 
becomea mother, and hcncu from vuiUr tho defiuitioD of 
maniige m nuUrimonium, and miUrona as the honorary title 
for the wife (mairoruit-um tanetitat), while language derives 
from pater the expression for fortune, patri-monium: the wife 
looked after the children, the buabond after tbeii property. 
In case ahe had no children, tbxB lay at her door, according to 
the popular idea, and even the legislaturfl of later timos wu 
guided by this idea, in that it exempted the husband horn tba 
puidsbmaot of childlessness {orhiiaa) when one child wu bom 
(o tdra; (be wife was uul exempt until she had given birth to 
mom ohfldnm (in Home tliree, iu Italy four, in the prorioces 
Bn). This U based npou the idea that it is the wife's fault if 
there are not any more children; she, out of dread of the 

> fnm tb« fMitta In tlw ^ (OlplM, it I) «« Imiii tW tl alMuU U at 
bad 6t*, aad tU* anmlMr «f tadaat law wm «1m pnMrrad Ibc Uu jwt 
W tf ww ia Um proviooN, wUlN la Italy li wm mhutd la fanr : ia SiB* 
to tiuvfc 
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pangs of child-birth and of the trouble of bringing up children, 
had circumvented nature; if she had wished it there would 
have been more children; her first confinement showed that 
she was not barren ; the man was exempt from all blame. 

Children, therefore, were the one thing which the husband 
as well as the community demanded of the wifa Fruit- 
fulness of the woman stood on a par with valour in 
the man; and as the latter was rewarded by the bestowal 
of a spear,^ so the former by the bestowal of a key — ^the 
symbol of the opening of the womb.' Upon this depended 
the love of the husband and the respect of the world. True» 
he could not put her away because of her unfruitfulness ; 
amongst the grounds which Plutarch (Bomultts, c 22) specifies 
this one is not found. Plutarch enumerates the grounds upon 
which Bomidus (here again the personification of ancient law) 
allows the man to separate from his wife. They are closely 
connected with the barrenness of the wife, and this has decided 
me to touch upon them. But we must first place the passage 
of Plutarch in its right light; so far it has been misunder- 
stood in a most incomprehensible manner. 

In addition to the case of adultery, Romulus is said to have 
specified two more reasons — poisoning of children and forgery 
of the keys.^ Poisoning of children. — ^Would the wife, whose 
highest ambition and pride were centred in her children, l»e 
likely thus ruthlessly to destroy her own happiness ? Be that 
as it may. But she must have been as foolish as she was 
depraved if she attempted to take the children's lives by 
means of poison, which would expose her to the danger of 
being found out. There were surely other much more likely 

^ Festus, EpU.f p. 101 : Hasiae, 

2 Festtjs, EpiL^ p. 56 : Clavim consuetvdo erat rrmlicrilms donare oh sigiiifi- 
candam paritts faeilitaiein. The expression parhia fadlUas may apply to the 
single fact of giving birth, but also to the ease of child-bearing in general. 
It is uncertain who bestowed the key, whether the husband, the relations, 
or, as in the case of the spear of honour, the community. 

' Tlie decisive words are : ivl <f>apfULK€lq. r^Kvtav ff jcXetdcDv vwoPoXy x*^ 
fioixfvdeiffav ; in Bruns, Fontes Jlomani Antiqui, 1., Romulus, rendered as : 
propter veneficium circa proUm vel falscUionem clavium vel adulterium covi- 
missuin. 
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meana; why not strangle the child in its elecp? And wonld 
the Iaw not have awarded the iame penalty for any other mode 
of murdering the child ? tl would liuvci bocu like shutting one 
door and holding another opeiL If yoti poi«ouiHl your ehUdrcn, 
your husband could divorce you; but if you murdered them in 
some other way he could not. And why should only the 
poisoning of children be mentioned ? Was the poiaoning of 
other persona less punishable? If the wife were to poison 
father, mother, or the brother or sister of the husband, would 
the law of separation not apply here 7 But why this special 
mention in the case of poisoning children 7 Surely ereiy 
murder by poison was punishable by death ; and the man would 
thus get rid of his unnatural wife without any le^ scpanition. 
In short, this view of thu matter is such a mass of contra- 
dictions and tucredilile assumptions that coiiunoD-seose and 
criticism cannot for « moment accept it. 

The thing is quite simple: -ritvmi does not belong to tlie 
preceding ^p^ttxtM, but to the following ^iro/3aX^. The 
comma, if put in the Greek text, must bo placed, not after 
rnrMPf, but after ^p/utxttif. They ue not two ofTeocts. but 
three: ^p/utn!a, vto/SoXv tm^ totmn' and viro06^ rw 

Hie first ia the suittitviion of ehUdrm. From the abora it 
will appear not unnatural that a woman whose happiness and 
podtioa depended upon her motherhood, might, in case nature 
refuaed it to her, conceive the idea of assist i ng nature by 
adopting another's child, and passing it ofT as her own. She 
wonld take her opportunity when her husband was away on a 
irarlilce expedition ; upon his return the child was there. 

second offence is the /nlmfieation of Uu ktyt. The 
retation given to this la somewhat, though not much. 
1 tlie former. The wife ii supposed to take pteaiure 
in prying into lier husband's socrQte, which he keepa under lock 
and key, and the key of which he carefully carrifls about with 
him, even when on tlw march or in the wars, aa of ooane be 
ooold not trast hts wife with it And yet the keys weie the 
requisite and chanctetistic sign of the domestic govenuneat 
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of the wife. Upon her first entry into the bouse they were 
handed to the bride, and in case of separation taken from her 
(claves adimere, exigere). Why then counterfeit the keys? 
£ut the keys which the wife falsified were not the real but the 
symbolic keys, the above-named clavis ad significandam parttts 
/aeilUatem, the badge of honour of a child-bearing woman. In 
the concrete the question was whether the wife counterfeited 
the key, stole it, or bought it from someone else, or bribed her 
relations to give her one ; but this is immaterial — in any case, 
her object was to deceive her husband, and this presupposes 
that the deception dated from before the marriage. The key 
implied to him " here you have a wife who will readily bear 
children." 

The third offence is the prqKiration of love^potions, which she 
secretly poured into his cup. Here again she deceives him. 
Why ? To secure his love ? This appears to me to be too lofty 
a conception for primitive antiquity. We must seek a more 
actiuU reason. In the first place, is the motive to artificially 
increase sexual desire in the man ? This explanation does not 
satisfy me either. With a strong, healthy people, living in a 
state of nature, such means would not be needed. There is, 
however, another explanation, which from what goes before 
lays claim to the greatest probability : the childless wife mixes 
the love-potion in order that she may become a mother. It is 
not an erotic desire therefore which induces her to do it, but 
the idea which fills all her thoughts and mind. Far from 
destroying her children with her (papjuiaKela, it is to assist her 
to bring them forth. That this may be the meaning of the 
word is beyond all doubt — (pap/maKov means in the first place 
not poison, but a healing remedy, a medicine, ipapjuLcuccla, 
therefore the mixing not merely of poisons but also of 
medicines, love-potions. That it rmcst be taken here in this 
sense is evident from the fact that the law could not possibly 
threaten the poisoner with merely the penalty of separation ; 
it would have been the penalty of death. 

The belief in the efficacy of love-potions, already held by 
primitive man, was maintained in Home down to historic 
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times. A report in Livy testifiea to this (viiL 18). Thv 
paMage has hitherto boen miflundGntood iu as incredible u 
muuier as the passage in Phitarcli. According to the pre- 
vailing opinion,' in the year of tho city 422 no less than 170 
Boman women bolongiug to the best society formed a conspiracy 
to poison t)iuir husbftiids. It ia astonishing that auch a story 
could find credeuoe with historians ; it is not one whit tietter 
thiia that of the mother of antiquity poisoning her children. 
The incident took place in the most flourialiing period of the 
BepubUc, during which time married Ufii was in high repute 
— a fact which renders impossible u belief that there could at 
that time be found 170 women bent on poisoning their 
husbands. What coold possibly have tomptod them to ex- 
change their brilliant lot ut the aide of moo of distioc* 
tiou for the misery of widowhood ? Thoy would moreover 
have had to be as foolish »s they were insane (like the 
mother of antiquity who poisoned her children instead of 
etraogling them) it they had entered into a murder conspiracy, 
thereby courting the danger of detection — which, as a matter 
of fact, resulted — instead of each one doing away with her 
baaband in secret 

The explanation is once more quite simple: the vefURd 
brewed by the matrons were not destined to rid them of 
tlieir btubonds, bat rather to cement tltem more cloaely to 
tbemMlves; they were tove^podons (onu-ntim, from rai-«i — 
mediums of love) to tho beet of their knowledge, sot pmwwi 
iMla, bat hona (IJvy, /oc. ett : m HurfuMHMto mivhriA «Ml*), 

■ For all tUa MB UwHmnlt, in Bscxaa'* fflnrftadl 4m- rtM. JUMOMwr, *. 
». ^ r. a. (», K). ^ 



.- (v^ vawNHM maium JitU, Ctaaa, Pra 
Ctfia,, li, US. UwMCtuufaiAiiiM; jut d«U mnUt, ^a. Tlw origliuJ kllul of 
ww w b \h» vmtaant lomni, and mon partkokrl^ tba tov»-pMioB jiaaaawi 
ban Ft»itt)i th* wib vIhi rnfana lDTv|«UoBa fw Uw huiUwl (am^l**) Ii" 
aftcrwafd* beenms the wtldi and jwtamar. In all Uadltioiw it ia tha wanua •rnhm 
■low It (Itwha. auM). Mvw tha ww ; wmmm hamm aa w^ w Miw tkll, 
U«OTlcall]r ipaaklng, to )tm tim*, ani la Uta fcwnt dajr pataniac ia a 
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and they did not hesitate to experiment upon themselves, 
the result, to be sure, being fatal The vtfiitjlcivm, of these 
women is, therefore, in nature identicallj similar to the 
it>apfjLaK€la of the woman of antiquity, only that in the 
former case it could hardly be said, as in the latter, to have 
been for the distinct purpose of becoming mothers; with 
both, however, it was not hatred, but love which led them 
to it. 

All the three grounds for separation, as given by Plutarch, 
hinge upon the fruitfulness of the woman ; the two first were 
intended to deceive the husband with the appearance of it 
{t€kvu>v fj KXeiSwv virofioXii), the third {if^apf/Lcucela) to promote 
it. Perhaps this also applies to the fourth (jiotxevSeta-av). 
The motive for committing adultery may be sensual pleasure, 
but it may also be something else: the wife who has no 
children by her own husband, yields herself to another, in 
order to obtain that greatest boon of all upon which depends 
her happiness and position. We must try to realize the 
contempt and the misery which weighed upon the childless 
wife of antiquity to understand how a wife honestly loving 
her husband could yet make up her mind to this step. It 
was not the harlot giving herself away, but the honourable 
wife who endeavoured to become a mother, thus to ensure 
her own and her husband's happiness. And therefore the 
husband in this case, as in the three preceding, may have 
allowed mercy to overrule law, and have kept his wife with 
him — they were, after all, errors instigated by love; but the 
harlot he put to death as the law entitled him to. 

The counterpart to the barrenness of the woman is the 
celibacy of the man. The community expected every man 
to marry and to beget children ; it was his business to find a 
wife if possible amongst his own people — if not amongst the 
enemy. The unmarried man not only neglected his duty to 
the community, but became also a source of anxiety to the 
married man — the weasel stealthily creeping into the hen- 
house. It was this consideration which decided the 
Frieslanders of the Middle Ages to allow no unmarried 
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priest amongst tbem. In Borne the single man was, by order 
of the State, reminded of his duty by the censor/ and there 
was a special bachelor's tax (o^k lixofriwnC), the sting of which 
was enhanced by its being increased in proportion to income.* 
It would have been quite in accordance with the spirit of 
Kome if the proceeds of this taxation had been devoted to 
the endowment of penniless maidens. Both institutions 
clearly date from historic times, and cannot therefore be 
traced back to the migratory period. But when even the 
Komans after they became settled saw the necessity of taxing 
bachelorhood, we may be sure that during the migration, 
where this evil might more reasonably have been appre^ 
bended, it would not have been tolerated at all ; the begetting 
of children was of the first importance. 

* A oenior eren went to fur m to threaten them with tMtUa (fine) until they 
muried. Plutarch, Ctomitt, 2. 
' HutfCHKB, Fln/iufNii^ da Serviui TuUiua^ p. 501. 
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EXPERTS^ 

1. The Feiiales.^ 

§ 48. The Boman Fetiales were the functionaries who 
attended to the execution of all external acts of inter- 
national law: prosecution of the claims of their own people 
against those of other nations, the repayment of debts due» 
or, failing that, capture of the debtor himself (nozae deditio) ; 
and, on the other hand, payment of the debts of their own 
people or surrender of the debtors. They were merely 
executive functionaries without any personal right of de- 
cision. All resolutions about international concerns were 
passed by the people, who, however, in dubious cases went 
to them for advice. Their name denotes the spokesmen of 
the people.* The Komans allege this institution, which is 
found amongst all Italic nations, to have been of foreign 
origin; the name adjoined, ccquicoli { = qui ceguum colunt), 
shows how much truth there is in this. To my mind there 
can be no doubt that it belongs to primitive antiquity : the 
stone axe and the hasta praetista have already been quoted, 
and as a third proof we may add the ceremony of the deditio ; 
the debtor was stripped of all his clothes, and his hands were 
tied on his back (Livy, ix. 10). The binding of the hands is 
accounted for, but why should he be stripped of his clothes ? 

^ Probably it was von Ihering's intention to introduce this important 
section with some general remarks. 

' This paragraph does not seem complete. In speaking of the fetidUs we 
think natm-ally of the dragoman of antiquity, an expert, therefore, in this sense, 
whom the people could not dispense with during the migration. 

2 Fetiales from fari. Vaniczek, loc. cit., ii. 577. 
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This reaU upon the same principle as the hoase-seArob for 
Btolea goods (p. 2). All solemn acts were perfornii3d in the 
I manner as in primitive times. The old Xrj&oB wore 
kthea ; therefore no clothes were admitted here. The 
I is the primeval debtor : the man at the stake (p. 54) 
1 and bound. The aacred herbs also {tagviinn, verbena) 
refer to the Arj'an representation of the sacrednetw of certain 
plants.* After all thia, we are joBtified in our conclusion that 
the felMf* and the ceremonies observed by them belong to the 
period of the migration. 

2. Tht Pontificta. 
Correctly speaking, the rontifioen* were those whose 
) it waa to make bridges {pontem faetre), and the fact 
lat in Rome they bad their place of office by the poia niUieiua, 
and that the axe belonged to the insignia of their office, point 
to their relation to the bridge. Tbe PotUifica, therefore, were 
tile makers of the bridges, the bridge-masters. This view has 
met with much opposition.' It was considered impossible to 
roconcilc this inferior duty of the actual making of the bridge 
with the religiouB side of their office and the exalted position 
of the PontiJUes. Let us sc« whether the migration cannot 
clear up the supposed mystery. 

Tbe bridge occupies a prominent place with a nomadic people. 
When they oome to a stream which impedes their prograts 
and which is not fordable, a bridge has to be prepared ; and 
this must often have occurred during the long journey of the 
Indo-Europcons from Asia to Europe. Tlie making of a bridge, 
bowevcr, was not a matter requiring mctely physical strength 
for the actual work of it and the collection of stakes, beams. 



■ in Ziiuaui, Int. tit., pp. B9-4S. 

* LiTT (L 30. IV : it 31 MkiMwItdtM oal; mm tot On ngd parted ; tOhm 
•athnn nuitioii ■•vetkL PtdImU/ Livy bM in liii mind tfia chlal one, UttrwuAt 
caOad tha IVnJi/a M»aimm. 

* Not aalj frnm nmlm wrltai, bat avwi b«n Um mtIj BoniMii, hr mhSA 
and lor tht ywrf (tniiiDd ud In |arti uttely inoDtHet aad fapoariUa ■Ijlim 
logloBl darinUmu at \ht «orI, »m Hai^auill in Bsoun's Jiwrtwrt Ar rt«k 
AlUmmtr, It. f. 19C 
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timbers, and planks; it also required brains, a practised eye, 
thought, and experience. First it had to be ascertained where 
the river was shallowest and least turbulent. Then the river- 
bed had to be sounded by a rod or sounding line, from either a 
boat or a raft, in order thereby to calculate the length of the 
timbers which, as we know from the construction of the fons 
sublicivs in Borne, were not placed perpendicularly, bat 
diagonally.^ The pons mblidus is the bridge of primeval times ; 
it was the only bridge in Bome made entirely of wood; all 
others were of stone, and we know that no iron nails were 
used in its structure (p. 23). That signifies that the pons 
mblicius dates from the time when the working of metals 
and the use of stone for building purposes were not yet known. 
This explains why the wooden bridge was preserved by the 
PowtificeSy who, as has already been remarked, not only had 
their place of ofiBce there, but were also responsible for its 
preservation. In this, as in all things, the priests adhered 
to ancient institutions; they did not advance with the 
progress of the people in worldly matters, and the advance 
from wood to stone and metal was not shared by them. For 
a long time the pons sMicius was the only bridge in Eome. 
Tradition carries its construction back to Ancus Martina 
This is remarkable ; in it we detect the military purpose of the 
bridge. It was not merely to carry the army safely across the 
stream, but it was also meant to be easily broken down at the 
approach of the enemy. The case of Horatius Cocles shows 
that they managed to do this while the Etruscans were in the 
very act of storming the pons stdlidtis. The timbers, therefore, 
must have been connected with the scaffolding by means of the 
wooden nails, in such a way as to allow them to be removed 
without any difficulty. By this operation the bridge combined 
the ofifensive and the defensive purposes : it made an invasion 
into the enemy's land feasible, and at the same time prevented 
the foe from setting foot on Roman soil. "With a fixed bridge 
they would have relinquished the priceless advantage of being 

^ Linguistic evidence is found in Vaniczek, loe. cU.f ii. 825. 
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wverod hj Ibe etraam. With the movable bridge this was 
aeouied, ud no doubt tluH considoration of being covered by 
the Btream delermiiied in primitive timce the site for their 
tvnts ; it also holds good for Kome. Where there was no river 
within reach tliey contented themselves with the slighter 
protection of high ground. In Kome the two met, river and 
hill. 

This defensive value of the river is so obvious that the lodo- 
Kuropeans miul indeed have lieen verj short-sighted if they 
had not whenever possible taken their route by the banks of a 
stream, quilo apart from the other advantages which the 
constant proximity of water offered. It also contained an 
element of danger. In case of a fatal battle with a too- 
((owerful enemy, the river rendered their escape on that side 
unfeasible. Hera the value of the bridge is very obvious; 
a bridge was made beforehand in order to admit of refuge to 
the other aide in case of need, and it was broken down when 
all had been thoa brought to safety. This, however, preauppoees 
that they were always in a position to bnild a bridge — that is 
to say, to express it in modem lai^oage, that they carried all 
the necessary materials with them. The fact alone that they 
ootUd not always be sure of findit^ suitable wood in every 
place where a Iwidge had to be built necessitAted this precau- 
tionary measure ; not to speak of the consideration of saving 
useless laboar and the longer delay involved thereby, it might 
be in a moat unsuitable phice. We know of the Teutons that 
they carried their wooden booses with them on their waggons ; 
)u>w mocb more readily may we not accept the same lor the 
materials reqaired (or btidge-building ? 

And this opens up another motive for the movable bridge : 
the ol^ject was not nier^y to be able to break down the bridge 
at s moment's ootioe in case of the enemy's approach, but also 
that the same materials might bo oaed to build another bridge 
in some other placb The capacity which all wooden struotoree 
poaseas of being taken to pieces, and the eaae with which they 
can be put together again by means of wooden nails, form (Hie 
of the main features of the otherwise undoubtedly low standard 
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of technifld development of the Inda-Etuopeine duxiiig their 
migntioiL^ 

OnuHidfiring the vast importuiee of the art of faridge*baildlii:q[ 
duxiiig the nugiatiaiiy as shown in the preoeding pages, tfaeie 
oan be no doabt that it would be properly ocganiaed, Uiat u^ 
that the management would be entrusted to speelallj appointed 
men. It reqnixed more than an ordinaiy amount of judgment, 
knowledge^ and experienoa The purely mechaninal work, the 
eutting and hewipg of the wood and the patting together and 
taking to pieoes of the diffiarent parts of the bridge, oould be 
done bjr anyone; and yet even for this purpose there was a 
special dividon in the ddest-known military OKganiation iA 
Bome, the fabH amwrii-^oxa oarpenters. The fabrii 
oaram of the army of Servius Tullius first ^[ipear in 
the metallio period; but the projection and ezeontion of the 
plan of the bridge, the determination of the ezaet proportions^ 
the ri(^t selection of the available material— all this oould be 
done only liy those who thoroughly understood the fawhnioal aide 
of the matter. When we duly consider this, there oan be no 
doubt that the PtmUfiees were these men. Besides the linguistic 
evidence which their name supplies, two more proofo of a 
practical character can be adduced — the axe, symbolizing their 
calling, and the fact that they had their place of office at the 
pans aiMicms. For later times this circumstance contains 
merely a historic reminiscence of antiquity, but during the 
migration it was of eminently practical importance. The 
Fontifiees were obliged to take up their abode in the neigh- 
bourhood of the place where the bridge had to be made, in 
order to superintend the work ; and they had also to live near 
the bridge when finished, so as to be always at hand in case a 
sudden attack of the enemy necessitated a speedy removal of 
the bridge. 

The priestly office of the Pontifices stands in the closest 
connection with this technical function. According to a view 

^ An interesting proof of this is the Buleuterium of the Cyzioans, as 
described by Puny, ffisL KtU., xxxvL 15, 2S: Hne/erreo davo ita dupatUtt 
conHgneOione ut eximantur irabe$ nne/uUuris ac rqnmatUur. 
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much spread amongst primitive peopl», the malting o( a 
bridge is a serious crime against the river-god : it pnta a yoke 
upon him, and be revenges himself by destroying the bridge.' 
Therefore he haa to be reconciled by prayer and sacrifice^ But 
this is not euongh. It the river had been Iravereed on foot, the 
deity would have secured his own piey. He lurks in the depths 
of the waters, ns L)ie crocodile, thirsting for htimau blood ; be 
baa been robbed of tliis tribute by the making of the bridge, 
and the debt has still to be paid This is done by throwing the 
old people ttaia the bridge into the river. They would in any 
case have become his prey, because of their alight power of 
reaiatsnce, while the young people would have saved them- 
selves; the old, tlierofore, are the tribute preordained to be 
deUvered up to him. This tribute had to be repeated not onoe 
only, when first pasung over the bridge, but every year. In 
this way the old people, who in any event would noi liave been 
allowed to live, are put to some good service for the sake of 
the community. It is the only service which it is still in their 
power to reader. 

The Pontijieu have bound the river-god in fetteis, oonae- 
quently they are the right persona to reconcile him. Before 
Uie army croaaes the bridge they offer prayers and saorifioea on 
botb aidea of the river, and by their order the Vestal Viigins 
' the old people from the bridge into the water. Thia 
I place every year in Roue oa the day appointed, probably 
inivenary of the opening of the pant nMicitu. On both 
bof the river pmyers and sacrificee* were offered, and theo 
ffastal Virgiiwcast the tribute to the river-god from off the 

' Straw fignree took the place of horoan beings; why 

tbey should be called arffei has not yet been explained. But 
the Itomons specially notify that they were intended to take 
the place of human beings (priacomm virvrum ntmJaera) ; in 



' Till UM raUo of lUt nfiBMBUtfati kBHiQgvt lb* KoButu 1 datMt in Uw 
bet Uiat *TCQ bi UI« titaM Um dertroctioa of • bridp hf Uu cnrmt wh tarn- 

a ba f itdif i M m . BtMuk* ia lUt^Mnit to Bxcaxai SmA^k dm 

MrMhMT, It. IBS. 
■ Vaew, a £. ^ ft. U : wn MuktleU Ti^mim mm m«««w< rm. 
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this way the barbarous primitive custom was reconciled with the 
more humane ideas of later times. It is beyond all doubt 
that this custom actually did obtain in antiquity. We find 
a linguistic proof of it in the expression of later times, senes 
dqxmtani for sexagenarians. They are represented to us as 
those qui sexagenarii de ponte defidebantur;^ they are the bridge- 
toll, during the migration ofifered to the river-god each time a 
bridge was made ; when later they became settled, once a year. 
That this is a custom derived from the time when all Indo- 
European nations still formed one whole, and therefore from the 
period of their migration, is evident from the fact that there are 
traces of it amongst the Slavs. There is even at the present time, 
in one of the Hanoverian districts on the Elbe, which the Wends 
once occupied (Wendland of the present day), a Low-Grerman 
sajdng which the people declare was once used as a prayer when 
the old people were thrown from the bridge into the water.^ 
Why from the bridge ? Could they not have been thrown from 
the banks into the river ? And why drown them ? There were 
surely other means of disposing of them ? My answer is the 
only one that fits the case : it was the tribute due to the river- 
god. 

The ceremony demanded that the sacrifice of the argei 
should be brought by the Vestal Virgins. Why by them? 
We might attempt to explain it as follows : The making of a 
bridge during the migration involved a certatin delay; the 
people settled down for the time being, and in token of this 
the sacred hearth of Vesta was erected. When the bridge was 
ready the breaking up of the hearth was the signal for the 
start; everything was cleared away; things which they would 
not or could not take with them were left behind. Amongst 
these were the old people, and they, together with all the 

* Fkstus, EpU., p. 76 : DepoTUanL 

* It says : Kruup unntr^ kruup unnery de Welt is Di gram {Kricch unter, 
kriech unlevy die Welt ist Dir gram). The saying itself has been quoted before 
by Gkimm, Deutsche BeehisaUert., p. 487, but only as one of the many proofs of 
the putting to death of old people in antiquity : its reference to the bridge 
was unknown to him. I owe it to the personal communicatiou of a friend who haa 
knowledge of the country. 
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realdne of the temporary settlement which coqM not be tiken 
on the march, were cleured away by the Vestal Vir^ns and 
^ven to the river-god. The appe«rance of the VestAl Virgitu 
00 the bridge aignified that "the hearth wan brokeo up; it 
would now pass over the bridge. We give to thee, the god of 
the nver, thy tribute that thon mayeat let ua pass in safety — 
that ia, aufHer as to crosB with all our belongingB to the other 
aide." 

Whether this is right or not 1 leave in abeyance; it does 
not mailer for my porpoec. My only object is to prove the 
peculiar connection of the eacred function of the PofUifieu 
with their technical function, and it seutiu to me that the 
above outline proves thia beyoud nil doubL If they were the 
tnuugreaaors against the river-god, it waa tor them to make 
atonement. There was no need of any prieatly qualificatioQ in 
their own person; they brought the sacrifice, not aa priests, 
but as those who had commiltetl the ii^uiy. Language testifies 
that originally there waa nolhiog of the priestly character 
about Uiem, as the name Plamrn,^ with which they denoted 
the priests, was not extended to them, but they were called 
after their technical function. Tlie priuste (uf whom, of coune, 
there would be no lock amongst the nomadic tribes) could not 
oSw the Bucrifico, tor they were tleBtined to the service of the 
national deities. The river-god, however, was a strange god; 
to make a oompromias with him, as the Romans did by means 
of the axKtUio dtorum at the siege of a hostile city, was not 
feasible, becaoae they could not assign to him another river (or 
his babilalion. All rivers had their own deities; therefore the 
only way to do it was as described, and this could not be done 
by the priesta, but only by the fmt\fict*. An after cfliect of 
ibis originally non-priestly positioa of ths Ponti/Uea is sseo 
in Iat«r times, when they had long since attained to tfas 
highest and most influential clerical dignities, in that they, 
in sharp couunat therewith, took their place behiud the 
ntnina (in the clerical order of rank, the fifth plaoe). The 

< Lt. Bun», lli^bv et U» 
Vawesbe, I»g. ttL. IL flia. 
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Flamines had been priests from the beginning; the Pontifices 
had only just become so. 

I believe I have thus proved that, and also how, this priestly 
function, according to its historical origin, is linked with tiieir 
technical function. Hie sacrifice made by the Poniifices and 
the sacrifice of the old people were indispensable, according to 
the conception of the ancients, holding as they did that the 
making of a bridge was a crime against the river-god which 
called for expiation. 

There are two other phenomena closely connected with this 
technical side of their office : both are mentioned in history in 
connection with the Pontijiees during the historical time of 
Rome, viz., the art of writing and their relation to law. 

I%e Art of Writing. — ^Amongst all other nations the art of 
writing is first found amongst the priests. Why, then, in Home, 
not with the Flamines but with the Pontificest Writing is 
noting down, drawing symbols on some substance. The first 
persons who had this to do during the migration, and they did 
it because they were obliged to, were the Pontijiees; they had 
to draw the plan of the bridge, and to calculate the size of 
rafters, planks, and timbers, in order to be able to direct the 
execution of the work. During the migration several new 
signs were added to those already in existence, and used by the 
herdsman of antiquity to mark his cattle (p. 15), signs which 
the Pontifex needed for the bridge :^ the design of the bridge 
and figures. Most likely it was still the cowhide which formed 
the writing tablet, and paint which was used for inscribing the 
marks (p. 17). Here for the first time we find the exact 
measurement of proportions, and the use of figures to note 
them down — the first beginnings of mathematics. From the 
Pontifex, who measured space, proceeded the measurement of 
time ; the calculation and writing down of the proportions 
of the bridge led to the measurement of time — the calendar. 

^ [The Editor cannot refrain from remarking that, according to von Ihering, 
before the first departure of the Aryans, lists were made, from which it would 
appear that the art of writing was known and fairly well developed before the 
migration. Compare pp. 271 sqq.] 
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Th« Ptrnt^ftx IB the offidsl maLhemAtician of the people, the 
geometrician of space and Lim& This indupeouble art of 
drawing the plan of the bridge led to the art of writing (from 
drawing to writing ia but a Bt«p) ; and bo ia explained bow it 
was that in Komo, not. as eveiywhere else, the prieete, but the 
Pontifiees were the first writing-maaters of the peopla 

TTmr litlatian to Law. — How was it that the technical 
bndge-makers obtained and for centuries kept euch a very 
prominent place in the development and administration of the 
law t* The first impetus was again the making of the bridge. 
This was an encroachment upon the rights of the river-god, 
and so the lef^al question specially relating to the river-god was 
brought within their jurisdiction. We know how they solved 
it: by acknowledging the claim of the river-god, and paying 
the tribute of blood. The jus Pontijieium had for its point of 
issue and cootre the legal right of the doity. Hence, all its 
institutions and purposes. 

AH qaestions treated by the PoiUifiea group themself et fint 
and foremost round the legal right of the deity, the loera, and 
the cloaely-ooonected co-operation of the Pont^fieea in the 
drawing up of wills, arrogcUionta (a kind of adoption), the 
contraction and dissolution of eonfamatiorua ; furthermore, 
XDWB {vota), expiationa (piantla) in case of violation of the 
fas, and the (ddest form of law-suit by means of aaeramefUyirn. 
I hope later on to verify the view thai this latter ceremony 
took Uie place of the divine judgments of primeval antiquity. 
The ncmmaUnm was the indemnity paid to the deity for 
permitting the right of decision in caaes of legal dispatea to 
reat with men — iu modem language, a release from their right 
of decision. As the blood-tax ou the bridge was replaced by 
the sacrifice of the argti, so the pledging of life and soul 
at the divine judgments was replaced by that of cattle, 
the substitute for money iu early times. That is why It 
was handed to the Pontijiea, and by ifaem tpeaC for the 
dei^i and that is why the tax was so eztraoidioarily higb 
ID proportion to the ralne of the matter ioTolved. Oompand 
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with what was at stake under the divine judgment, the change 
was a great gain : in the one case a human life was claimed by 
the deity ; in the other only cattle. 

In all these cases it was a question of legal relations between 
mankind and the deity — a claim which the P(yidific€& made in 
their name upon the people, and therein lay the difference of 
the juA PoTUificium and secular law. With the claims of man 
against man, for instance, of the robbed against the robber, of 
the creditor against the debtor, theyz^ PoTUificium had nothing 
whatever to do, and when the Pontifices extended their juris- 
diction to secular law, they did so, not in their religious 
capacity, but in their capacity of jurists, who, in the school 
of divine jurisdiction, had become experts and administrators 
of human law. They were distinguished from the other 
religious functionaries, the FlamintSy in that upon the latter 
devolved the care of ritual and religious dogma, whilst 
ecclesiastical law fell upon the former, and this, with a 
law-loving nation as were the Bomans, at once secured them 
an ascendancy over the Hamines, 

I resume the above in one sentence : All the branches of the 
pontifical duties may be traced back to the original demands 
laid upon the technical bridge-makers of the migratory period : 
their priestly office, to the necessity of the expiatory sacrifice to 
the river-god, which could not be offered by the FLamineSy who 
were the priests of the national deities only; their skill in 
writing, to the drawing of the plan of the bridge; their 
chronology, to the estimation of the proportions of the bridge ; 
their relation to the law, to the claim of the river-god upon the 
bridge-toll. I leave it to the reader's judgment whether a view 
which focuses in this manner all the different phases of the 
pontifical offices into one historical issue, supported by practical 
reasons and the evidence of language, can lay claim to pro- 
bability or not. To my mind the primitive bridge is the bridge 
of science for the attainment of truth ; and once more it has 
been proved with what success the conditions of primitive 
times may be used to explain the relics which have been 
preserved down to historic times. 
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3. Tht Atupieea. 

S 50. The belief th&t the deity condeflcends, cither by petition 
or apoDtaneoualj, to reveal the fature to the children of luen by 
signs and wonders, is innate in all nations. But it is not 
granted to everyone to underatand the secret language spoken 
by the godhead Ttus nxjuires special knowledge, which is 
granted only to a few : tlie astronomers, inUtrpreters of dreama, 
soothsayers, oatrologera, necromancere, etc. Boflidos this indirect 
revelation of the future by special signs (divination), there ie 
alM a direct revelation based upon divine inspiration (pre- 
diction), which is the privilege of the 8i>ecially favoured and 
enlightened few — the propheta of the Jews, the seen of the 
Greeks and Teutona. 

Among the Komans this searching into the future (divinatio) 
took the form of autpica, i.t- of a special branch of public 
adioiniatratioa. Government appointed to the post certain 
persons who had to be consulted by all runcUonaries, both 
tA borne and abroad, in all mattcfB of importance, and wboae 
1 was abeolute, viz. the augunL But the wisdom of the 
t was limited, confined to the one day upon which the 

t wae made ; it did not answer the queation whether the 

Mtion contemplated mi^t be carried out, but merely whether 
it might be done on that particular day. The net;ativp answer 
was always alio die — the petitioner may runew his rvquest the 
next day. Practically, therefore, the atupteu were of very little 
imjionance. It was ao arranged that they could run no very 
great risks ; on the contrary, the magistratea, who could easily 
come to an undorstaodii^ with the aogars, found in their 
answera simply a plausible and lawful excoH for any delay 
they might deem denrable, thoa throwing the burden of the 
responsibility upon the gods. 

The circumstance that divination wu raiaad bo the rank of a 
govemmtmt office, which ooold be fulfilled only by meit, rasulted 
in Uiia— that the propheteaaea, who played sodi an important 
pait amongst both Greeka and Teutotis (Cassandra, Pythia, 
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Velleda), could get no foothold in Bome.^ The people followed 
the example of the State and adhered to the augurs^ who were 
consulted in all important matters of private life — t.g. in con- 
tracting a marriage. Prediction was unknown to the Bomans : 
they had only divination, within the limits mentioned; had 
they need of the other, they resorted to the Greeks — to the 
oracle at Delphi, or to the Sibylline Book& 

Linguistically speaking the two words avjspvcMMn, and augur 
point to the observation of the flight of birda' According to 
language, therefore, the flight of birds would appear to have 
been tiie first sign which the Bomans or their fore&tthers 
observed. Not till much later were others added, to which 
these two expressions were then also applied. But this con- 
clusion, as will be shown presentiy, is incorrect. Primeval 
antiquity was familiar with a great many other signs, but 
these were included only later in the extension of the meaning 
of auspices and the functions of the augurs, when the signs had 
exchanged their original and purely practical meaning for a 
religious one. The right interpretation of the Boman auspices^ 
as I hope to prove in what follows, is based upon a careful 
distinction being made between these two periods, one referring 
to the time of the migration, the other to that of the settle- 
ment. In the former we have to deal only with natural 
processes, adapted merely to the purposes of the migration — 
signs without any religious meaning whatsoever. It W€is not 
until the second phase, when on their becoming settled the once 
practical meaning of these signs became quite obliterated, that 
the auspices, in the later Eoman sense of the word, i,e, signs 
interpreting the consent or non-consent of the gods, came into 
existence. 

Archaeology, modem as well as Eoman, has not recognized 
the distinction between these two periods. It holds the 
religious aspect of the auspices to be the original one. And 
yet, it seems to me, there is good reason to doubt it. Such 

' The Sibyls are of Greek origin. 

^ Aves spccere^ avi-speXf atispex^ auspicium^ from Sansk. spdk ( = to spy), avi- 
yur, augur, from Sansk. gar (=to announce). Vaniczek, loc, ciL,L 203. 
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wondurfnl things are spoken of Uia.t we ask In utonuhouDt, 
How could tbo Bomans conceive tliem f We con ondentand 
tliat the; counted the sigas in the houvcns among the atufneo 
(owftf^ auiptffia). and that bird* were to them heavenly 
meaaengen (tigiut tx avibm) ; but the idea of oonsuUing the 
int«8tinee of the Bacrificial anJmala (si^na tx extis) and the 
feeding of the fowls (n^na ex tripvdiit) to obtain the divine 
counsel is so prepoHt«roua, that it seems a hopeless task to find 
any religions conception in it. The godhead hiding in Ibe belly 
of the ox or the beak of the fowl in order lo answer the 
questionioga of men — can one conceive u more groteeqau idea ? 
And why theae aigna at all 7 Hani they not already the birds 
as mesaengera of the deity, not to speak of thunder and light- 
ning 7 What need was there of oxen and fowls as well as ot 
birds ? One of these three auipica would have been quite 
sufficient ; and, as a matter of fact, in time of war and on the 
battlefield, the need was supplied afterwards exclnsively by 
fowls, which accompanied every Itoman army with an ofiioial 
fowl-gtuud (puUariiu), 

And now as to the night — the first hour after midnight — the 
time fixed for obscnrtog the flight of birds. A more unsuitable 
time could scarcely have been imagined. Surely they nuRbb 
have waited till daylight ! Upon the questions. Why ttiis most 
unsuitable time of night? Why not the daytime? historians 
keep silence as acrupoloualy as upon the qntution ot the 
necMsity for such a multitude of awpieoL The question ia 
not even raised ; it is enough to know that it was so ; the Why 
does not matter' 

This question of the Why forma the substance of the follow- 
ing obaervations. and I hope to be tMe to answer it satisfactorily 
from the conditions of the migt»Uon. I now sum up the 
result of toy investigations in the statement: The atupica owe 
their origin to practical, easentially secular puipoaea. The 
religious idea was in the beginning utterly foreign to them, 

•lunlt In BacsBa's JUtr t amtr. U. a, p. M iff., ir. (v IIS aff., wbom mm 
— ldli>ril7M|Mrtt»b*riUnlinwtt»^iiMM«iirftbtliniy. 
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and has been added, as was the case in so many other primitive 
institutions, after they had lost their original and practical 
meaning on the people becoming settled; and this has given the 
auspices not merely another meaning, but also another form, 
more suitable to the subsequent conditions, but not so widely 
different as to prevent the original form and meaning from 
shining through, 

Tfie Auspices during the Migration. 

I begin with the servare de code of the Boman magistrate. 
This required, after the place had been marked out by the 
augur by means of the lituus (augur's wand) — {templum} — the 
construction of a tent (toAemactUum), which was made upon 
a scaffolding of spears and stakes of planks, linen and leather, 
and which had to be open on one side. Why a tent ? €tnd why 
had it to be made anew each time? Why was it not left 
standing ? It was the commander's tent of the migratory time, 
whence he made his observations of the sky, and the tent was 
always taken to pieces during the meirch and put up afresh. 

It had to be midnight when the magistrate made his obser- 
vations. Why ? Because this was the plan during the exodus; 
the magistrate conformed in all respects to the example of the 
commander at the time of the migration. But why did the 
latter choose the strange midnight hour, during which he could 
not possibly observe the flight of birds? Because he had 
nothing to do with the flight of birds, but simply this, which 
the expression servare de coelo alone signifies — the observation 
of the sky. Why so? Merely to ascertain whether they 
could march on the following day or not. If there were fears 
of a thunderstorm they would not set out : the roads would be 
bad and the whole host, men, women, and children, would get 
wet through. Were the sky clear, the army set out on the 
next morning at the usual hour. It was the commander's duty 
to ascertain this beforehand, so that he might in good time send 
the necessary instructions to those under him, whether they 
were to give the signal for the start early in the morning or 
not ; in the latter case all might sleep on till late in the day. 
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And that was the object iti view. Tim commander kept awoko 
or wan called by the watch Rt the door of the lent, no that the 
people might sleep and not be unnecessarily awakened. Bat 
be did not go out into the open ; he did not even ri»c from hi» 
conch; one look through the opening of the tent nufliced to give 
liim the desired information. A tbnnderstorm behind the anny 
did not trouble him, but only one in the direction of the route 
to be taken, and his tent was open in that direction. It was 
not only lightning, but thunder also wtiich might presage ■ 
storm, and it was to enable him to hear the distant rumbling 
of the thunder that there must be silence round about the tent 
whence the injunction of tilaUwrn in the atuptees. 

This explains not merely why the commander made his 
observations at midnight, but also why he made them from his 
tent, and only in one direction, and why lightning, which 
otherwise when shooting from lett to right is considered the 
best poeaible sign, should in this instance have been rogaided 
U on obstacle. Wo luck in vain for a solution to clear up this 
ttiiking deviation from the general rule ; the only explanation 
lies in the view which I have just stated: on rainy days the 
march was deferred. 

This custom derived from the migration period was, t<^ther 
with nuinyothen,kept Jntactby thultomona— the commander's 
tent, the hour of midnight. Uio impeding influence of thunder- 
fltorma. The nation was the army ; the national ouuncil was 
tJie military council. On days when u storm tlireatuncd, it did 
not tftke place. Not surely to save the honest Ilonian ciUxens 
(Qmrita) from getting a wetting in the council ! This was 
olresdy provided for by tlie rule that a stonu always dissolved 
a nstiooal assembly ; ' but it proves that the origin of the 
an-Rtrt ck eotlo cannot be traced back to this consideration, 
which, tDor«ov«r, would not coincide with the fact that the 
oomnksnder surveyB lbs sky only from his tent, as storms m^t 
eqiully well gather from behind. In after timt« the ttrwart d$ 
todo served the magistntet to put otT a national oMonibly Bzcd 

* Ctonw, At FmL 8, 90 : Altfmrm mmm aifiM a gofuOo d ttntt ru t q Jnr 
fltlfmtitmkf^mU^»^tm$. Dr DMm. % U, il, tie. 
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for any certain day. Of course the skies always coincided with 
their wishes, and the people knew beforehand that the assembly 
would not take place on that day ; and this originated the l^al 
axiom that the mere announcement of an intended wervart de 
codo was sufficient to postpone a national assembly. 

Conspicuous among the auspices were the pedestria atupieia, 
which, as Paulus Diaconus ^ declares, a wipe, lupo, serpenU^ ^gWy 
oeterisque animafUibus quadrtipedibus fi/wid; or, as he expresses 
it elsewhere,^ 9igwi, qyuz augv/res dbservarU ex qtiadrupedibus, 
and on the strength of which they are called to the present day 
by the technical name of signa ex gtuidrtipedilms,^ 

Modem antiquarians have taken no exception to this 
account, and yet it is quite evident that it cannot be true. 
Since when, I ask, have snakes belonged to the quadrupeds ? 
Either they did not come at all under the category of atupicia 
pededria, or the expression has a meaning which might also 
apply to snakes. In one or the other direction Paulus 
Diaconus, or, more correctly, Festus, must have deviated 
from the truth. And the extraordinarily wide range itself 
which he assigns to this aitspicium (it is supposed to include 
all manner of quadrupeds, horned cattle and horses) shows 
that Festus must have made some mistake in the rendering of 
it. The observant augures allows of a twofold interpretation. 
Either the signs afforded by the quadrupeds were observed by 
the augurs — which would mean that an augur got up to see if 
any quadruped, ox, horse, ass, dog, cat, etc., was anywhere 
within view : an opinion, the very suggestion of which must be 
at once dismissed as preposterous — or else they were by him 
expounded. That would mean that someone went to him for 
advice as to what could be the meaning of his meeting any one 
of the above-named animals. This view is no better than the 
other. 

This problem also is solved if we imagine ourselves back in 
the time of the migration. On the march they met with wild 

^ Festus, FpU.^ p. 244 : Pcdestria. ' Ihid.^ p. 260 : Qiiinque, 

^ Makquaudt, loc. cit.f iv. 360: "the cxquadnipcdibuSf also called pccUstre 
auspicium, " 
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wnimBl" — wolvca, Hoakes, etc What hHpponed 1 The one lold 
ihe other: "the moral ia that it is not Mfe here; lot everyone 
be on tiis guard ; let oone separate front tlio main body." The 
Mffnum given by the animal explained itself. There waa no 
need for augurs: the warning was underatixKl by the moat 
ignonuitk How it came to be called ptdtstre nfftmm ia also 
evident; it was a sign observed by the army when on the 
match (ps«tts(ru-foot-aoldierB. Horsemen were not known 
during the migration ; foot-soldiers and the army were 
synonymous), in contradistinction to the rignvm ec mth 
observed by the commander from his tent, i.e. in a con- 
dition of real ; a more appropriate dctiiguation could not 
have been chosen : the tiffn of thi march in contraat to the 
tign of tke Unt, 

Then ptdatria tiyna, which refer to Ihc pedestrians who 
actually observed them when on the move, Fcstus transforms 
into signs passively observed on the animal in motion — a gross 
linguistic error, as the Latin Ujngue applies the cxpreesion 
paiatrr to people only, never to animals; pcdtgtria animaiui 
occurs nowhere to my knowledge. The representation of the 
[ in motion would as a matter of course be applied to 
mpeda. The birds were already provided for in tlie mgna 

i so only qiudnipeds were left Keatus would certainly 

^OTer have mentioned the snaku if its name had not been 
found in his soorco uf information. His tboronghnen, 
however, did not allow him to pass it lay unnotioed, and so 
it was included with the qaadnipods. To this false inter- 
pretation of the word petUttria Feetus odds a not lea ttlw 
conolosion. According lo the linguistic u.sage of later times 
the tiffna pedtdria were also counted among the niurpuno, and 
«a it wSiS the bosinees of the augurs to observe and to 
interpret tlie auspicAS, Fe«taa indodos his nfrut ex qHodnt- 
ptdOmt amongst those qtut oi^ims ebairvaaU, which, whether 
the oisfnwn refea U> the obtemtion or the interpretation, 
most decidedly cannot be ooneot. 

Onr conclnaioD is that the tigita ptdatria had during the 
time of the mlgntioo the sann practical meaning as the 
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servare de coelo. In both instances it was practical observa- 
tion; in the one case by the army, in the other by the 
commander. In neither of the two is there the slightest 
need to bring in religion in order to be able to explain them ; 
they explain themselves, and this, according to my principle of 
a sufficient ground, settles the matter for me. 

Should not this view of the originally practical meaning 
of the Boman auspices, which in these two instances has 
proved to be the correct one, be capable of further application ? 
Let us try whether we cannot bring the remaining Koman 
auspices in relation to the purposes of the migration. For 
ttus purpose I would request the reader to divest himself 
for the time being of all thought of their later religious 
meaning. If , as I trust, he is convinced that in remote 
antiquity the two auspices referred to were utterly devoid 
of it, he will allow that the others may have been devoid of 
it also. This is all I ask; I desire nothing more than that 
he should abstain from the false conclusion that the Boman 
auspices, because in after times they had a religious meaning, 
must have also had it in primitive times. I will grant that 
they may have had such. The final decision as to whether 
they actually did possess it or not will have to be determined 
by the weight of evidence which can be thrown in the balance 
for or against it. 

First of all I give my attention to the inspection of the 
intestines of the sacrificial animals (exta). The correct 
interpretation of these was in later times entrusted to the 
Etruscan hai'uspices, who had complete control over them. 
The institution itself was old Eoman.^ Its first origin, 
however, lies far beyond Eome; it belonged to those in- 
stitutions which the Latin races brought with them from 
the migration, and, unlike the other Indo-Europeans, adhered 
to long after. When they became settled, the original purpose, 
merely intended for the conditions of the migration, had been 
lost sight of. In what did it consist ? 

* Marquardt, loc* cit,, iv, p. 362: inspection of the exta at every sacrifice 
ritu Bomano. 
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The wumiering people arrive at » r^on which tempts them 
to stop. StiaU they stay ? That ilt-pecda upon whether it is 
a healthy ni^ighbonrhood, not only for the people, who can 
judge by their own feelings, but also for the cattle ; that is to 
say, whether the food and water there are wholeeoma One 
fatal experience — and these the migrating nation cannot have 
escaped nn their long wandering — would be sufficient to ehorpen 
their wita and to teach them the means of ascertaining it ; and a 
nation living in a state of nature would find it by intuition. 
They would catch Bome of the native cattle, kill thetn, and 
examine the nobler intestines — heart, lungs, liver, kidneys. If 
they were in a healthy condition they would have stayed ; if 
diseased, the march would have been resumod. TIio inspection 
of the intestinee, therefore, has tho same practical significance 
as the observation of the sky. In both cases the question is: 
Shall they slay or go ? In the former case it refcn te a 
considerable time, iu the latter to tho next day only. 

That the condition of the intestines of the animal justified 
them in forming a conclusion aa to the food and the healthi- 
neaa of the district has, as Cicero tells us,' already been stated 
by Democritus, who bnn^ the inspection of the victim in 
connection with it. Cicero rejects this view witli scorn and 
derision as the foolish notion of a naturalist attempting to 
explain supernatural things by natural moans, and thereby 
OTuiooking what lies close at hand. He argues that if this 
view be correct, the liver of all tho animals in that district 
should be either beoltliy or diseased ; but as it is only verified 
io a tew oaaeai, the conclusion is evidently incorrect There 
most, therefore, be a special iea»on not to be explained on 
natural grouttda. Cioero is quite oorrect from the point of 
view of his own time, for tlieu there was no further need 
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to asoertttui tli6 healthiiiafls or ntilM^HliiiM^ of a ^boo \ff an 
inspeofaon of tiie intestiiicB of tiie imff ri fiffiiJ ftnifnal^ But <^i« 
later aqpeot of aflGdzs was not at all what Bemooiitaa had 
in view. All that oonoemed him was the question : What oaa 
have indnoed the . people to sahjeot tiie inteBtines of tjie 
alaiig^texed jmimftia to such an examination ? and I heUsvo he 
has hit upon the xi^t interpretation. I have borrowed my 
view of the matter from him* I am indebted for it to tlie 
idea which has been my guide in all my invest^fstums into the 
early history of Boman law— ^die realisation of the oemditions 
of tiie migration. Nevertheless, I rejoioe to have beoi enabled 
to raise oat of its unmerited obscurity, and to restoce to 
honouTi tiie view of my predecessor, whkh found so Uttle 
&vour with antiquarians that thqr have left it in sueii un- 
merited oblivion. 

For me the question of the histcoical origin of the examina* 
tion of the intestines is quite settled by the arguments bete 
adduced A pastoral nation knows the importanoe of food and 
water for the cattle, as also that the bmelknal or aon^ 
beneficial properties of the same can be gathered from tlie 
state of the intestines. I for one require nothing further to be 
convinced that the Indo-Europeans did actually make use 
of this means during their migration. They could not have 
been the people they were if they had n^lected it. Those 
who reject this explanation can take refuge only in the notion 
that in remote antiquity the people believed that the deity 
revealed himself in the belly of an ox (itUeresse devm sitigtUus 
pecorvm fissis), 

A Vestige of the original meaning of the inspection of the 
intestines has been preserved in a technical expression of the 
Boman augural system : pesti/era auspicia. Paulus Diaconus^ 
presupposes that quvm cor in extis aiU capvi in jocinore 
nan fuisait, and Festus^ interprets it by qti(ie mortem aiU exUium 
ostendtmt, and speaks also (p. 210) of a pestiferum fulgur^ 
guo mors exUiumve significari sold. It is hardly necessary 

» FB8TU8, Epit.y p. 244 : PcsU/era. 
* Idem, Pestifera, p. 245. 
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to remark that the expreasiua ptttyftram did not originally 
refer to lightuiiig; it could come iuto exist«iic« only where 
there was something tangible to represent the pesti/erum 
— the exia. But what have death and exile to do with the 
repT«8entation of the patiffintm t Xeithor can this, therefore, 
have been the original meaning of the vxpresaiun ; nur do the 
two de6ciencieB which Panlus Uiaeouus mentiuns give on any 
due. But the riddle is solved when we bring the view as 
expounded by mo to bear upon ttie matter. Die abnormal 
state of the ioteeUnea justifies the conclusion of the petiiUiUia 
loci} It threatens the cattle with doBtructtou ; tlie sign is 
therefore, in the strictest sense of the word, a petti/lerum, it. 
threatening destruction. An imperfect passage of Kestoa refers 
to this same tiling (p. 157, muta exta), in which the words 
a venmo talique (rt) . . . instare periadum have lieen pre- 
served. Tliu least forced connection with poison is the 
pcrisououfl herbs uf the field (I 19, § 1. Loc. 19, 2 : herba mala, 
afterwards also veimioaa). 

We meet with the acta in connection with peMilmtia also in 
the Hirpine legend mentioned above (p. IIOO), with reference to 
the migration of the Indo-Europeans. 1 now ufTer the explana- 
tion there referred to of the link between the aia and the 
migration. They form, together with the other features tJiera 
tnentianed, soch an essential part of the migratory [eriod, that 
we can qoite understand how the legend came to employ them 
in its own way. 

The slaughtered cattle beer witness to the healtbineea of a 
district Let us see whether we oannot obtain a similar inter- 
pretation fima the feeding of the fowls {trijntdia). 

In their wanderings tbey oome open places where forest sod 
field fruits, with which tbey an unacqaainted, aboond, but 
which may possibly bo fit for human food — berries, aoonis, nnti, 
grain of various ktnd^ bnlboua plants, etc Are they poiaonous , 
or wholesome 1 The manoer in which u primitive nation solves 

■ Tin m uf Um txpnmha in thia mu> ii hntUar ; am for aumpU I, X, 
1 «9. /ft frtf ■ Iw 1«. ■) brw jmUlmHmm. Ciena, <ffr.,S, M: ^>«raM 
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this question is, again, quite simple. The fruit, either cooked in 
the form of porridge {puis) or raw, is cast before the fowls. If 
they eat it and it agrees with them, it is wholesome ; if they 
reject it or die of it, the food is poisonous. No doubt the 
people themselves began by making some fatal experiments, 
which warned them to be cautious, and led them to the idea of 
experimenting on fowls. 

All the four atispices which we have thus far considered 
can be reduced to one common aspect, prophylaxis. There are 
inconveniences and dangers which can be averted by heeding 
certain appearances. We may therefore bracket them all together 
as signs of warning: an approaching thunderstorm, wild 
animals, the diseased state of the intestines, fowls rejecting 
the food thrown out to them ; and the same holds good for the 
signa ex dirts, upon which I have nothing to remark. But 
it does not apply to the auspices in the original sense of the 
word, the signa ex avibus. The fact that I have succeeded in 
tracing back the historical origin of the above-named auspices 
to some practical motive of the migratory period has led me to 
the idea of adopting the same method for omithoscopy. I am 
quite willing to confess that I should hardly have conceived 
this idea of my own accord, for the notion that man recognizes 
in the bird a heavenly messenger sent to announce the counsel 
of the gods has for me nothing objectionable in it from a 
religious point of view ; and even the peculiar manner in which 
the flight of the birds was watched by the augur from some 
elevated position, and after duly marking out the field of vision, 
in which after I had formed my own conclusions I found an 
unlocked for confirmation — even these would hardly have 
brought me to this point. 

The wanderers chance upon some lofty mountain-range, which 
obstructs their progress. 

Is there an easier pass across the mountains? Possibly 
natives who had been captured could give the desired 
information. But what were they to do when they happened 
to be in an uninhabited district, or when the natives themselves 
did not know? There the bird came to the rescue. It ia 
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the bird of passage which twice a ye&r paeees by Ui&t way, and 
nlways chooses the monDtaiii passes. The binl of pasBSge 
knows from experience Lhe best way to go. If it has to cross 
the sea, it chooses a spot where it is narrowest, and it knows 
what islands there are for it to rest on. On land he foilows 
tht! course of the great rivers ; across moantains he keeps to 
the passea, while he avoids the waterless steppes and the bare 
snow-crowned mountain-peaks, which give him no prospect of 
finding food. To study the flight of the birds, tberefcoe, means to 
obtain utformation about the mountain paaaes and the course of 
the great rivers, and the keen power of observation common to 
all primitive notions warrants our supposition that this simple 
means of ascertaining the path they should follow was not 
unknown to the Indo-Europeans on their march. 

In order to observe the flight of the birds the augur ascended 
some clcMitod phicc Why ? Bovouso he must have a wide 
expanse of sky to eurvey, to follow the direction which they 
take either across the mountains or by the side of the river. 
If the object hod been merely to vxUeh the birds, the augur 
might just as well have stationed himself in the plain ; but the 
oligect in view required observation from some elevai«d spot 
(augurtKiUum). There he made out the daeriptu) rtfumum by 
diffiding the expanse of sky which be surveyed into four equal 
Bb> opoo the principle of the foor pointe of the compasa, 
I La order to get quite correct he notes down upon a 
^ ajid on tliis he then proceeds to miirk the directiun 
I by the birds. The fact that Uio two fundamental lines 
I divide the oqaaree were drawn exactly fruto north bo 
^ and from east to west, enabled him to make use of thoH 
t directions at each succeeding stage of the mate, to test 
them anew, or to improve them as the ooae might be; and 
t directions served the onny for their line of march. For 
r msoD t^t it was not a question of mere pbyrioal 
, tpeeiio, which anyone could do, and tborefaiQ the 
I as well as the augnr, bat bncanse it raquired a 
eertdn amount tA skill and ability which not everybody 
t kean eye, accurate determinatiou uf tlte points 
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of tiie ocnapaasy the xeoordiiig of the dizeotitm tekaii \gr tte 
UMb^ and experience — there was need of qpeoial eq^erte^ and 
in that oapadty th^ weie called aagms: tinHgier anyone eoold 
be ; oMgwr^ cmly the apedaliatb Hie magbtrate eoold liofe make 
ug tiie iimriptio regimmm^-^^^ wugwr was needed. Iha 
oc^final meaning of oi^fMyvs therefoie wasi like t^ Pimiifimi^ 
a pnreiy technical cme — neither ci them had anytibing m 
common with religioa; both treated of acme mathematioal 
problem, dt g&ometxj and the art of drawing: with tibe 
Bmi^leu, to ascertain the dimensions ot a stream, its wMtib 
and its depth, and the coizesponding sijoe of tiie bridge ; witli 
tiie wugurs^ to caleolate (he dimensions of the does as tlie 
f oondatikm for describing the flight of Urdu 

In this way the deser^ptio r^giamim finds a foil and aatia- 
faotory esi^lanation, while, witlumt it, it remains wfa«dly 
inexplicable. Who, f6r instance, merely bent on wafediix^ 
the birds would sompnloasly divide (he heavens into four 
equal regions, carefully caleolated by the fonr pdnts <rf the 
compass? It would be utterly senseless. Ihe or^^nal 
meaning, therefore, of omithosoopy cannot possibly have been 
the mere watching of birds, but the ascertainment of the direc- 
tion of their fiigkt with mathematical precision. Based upon 
the above supposition that the bird of passage served as guide 
to the migrating host, this exact observation and description 
of the same followed as a matter of course. 

The Bird as Ghiide of the Army. — ^As such it figured, as men- 
tioned above (p. 303), according to tradition in the form of the 
picm, and this I take to be a positive proof in favour of my 
argmnent. Not birds in general but only the bird of passage 
could act as guide on the march, and it only for the above- 
stated purpose, to acquaint the people with the position of 
mountain passes and the course of great rivers — in short, to 
point out mountain-ways and water-way& Thus it is clear 
that after they became settled, when the practical employment 
of the bird of passage had passed away, the significance of its 
original function was transferred to the picus; for language 
denotes him as the one that spies, directs. There was no other 
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biid which could more adequately expreea it. From the one 
that directs it has been transformed iuto the god IScua who 
[irtMlictA, and this gift of prediction the Teutons also attrihuUt 
to the magfne ; it, as well as the Piau of the legend, are 
survivals of the migratory period of the lado-Europeam^ when 
birds still led the way. 

This ends vaj inveatigations of the Idetorical origin of the 
Roman au^notn. The migration point of view has been main- 
tained throughout, and has, to my mind, spread a radiant light 
apoD a portian of IComan antiquity hitherto wrapped iu utter 
darkness. A satisfactory explaoation has thereby been ^ven 
for alt the above-mentioned (p. 303) atraage phenomena of the 
Roman system of atupica, upon which the current view of the 
originally religious origin of the same throws no light what- 
ever : for the night, for the commander's tent, for the fact why 
lightning, otherwise the most propitious of all omens, should 
be an obstacle in the way of the meeting of the national 
assembly, for the throe au^nea, which defy all connection with 
any religious idea whatever — the siffna pedtttna, tx txtit, er 
tripudiia — last, but not least, the choice ot such a number of 
av^ncte when- one would have sufGced. Inexplicable from 
th« standpoint of current opinion, this view, when baaed npon 
the principle which I have laid down, becomes not only qnite 
iatcUigible but almost imperative Keitber could birds talte 
the place of slaughtered animals and (owls, nor viet vtnd; 
nor could either of theee latter two take ooa anotber't plaoa. 
They all have their appointed mission which no other can folfiL 
Again, the appotntment of special experts for the obeervatioo 
of burds appears, in the light which 1 have advanced, as 
imporatively ueoeasary, sdnce from the other standpoint it leaves 
room for the queation : Why special experta ? and why have 
they to stand cm some elevated wptA T and why the dMer^ptM 

^^^^^^■t Rmt^teu themaelveB reaort to the atupina in their 
^^I^Hbl datiM. If there was no need for any special pro- 
^^^niHonal knowledge, if it was merely a question of religiona 
H inteq>relation, omithoecopy ntigbt just as well have been 
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entniBted to them or to some other priestly order. Bnt Uanag 
the migratioD the point m question was not the inierpretatiam. 
but the obsmvation of the birds ; and consideriug the exftctneaa 
with which it had to be performed, and the only correct 
demarcation possible by their means of a Une of route at all 
times available, we can understand why experte were us moch 
needed here as in the making of bridgee. Prieeta in oldeo 
times could no more take the place of Aufurs than of 
Pontifiees. 

Practical purpoaes are to be served by all these obaervafcknia, 
which afterwards bore the name of aiispiees, originally only 
intended for one of them. Endowed with the keen insist 
of a primitive race, the wanderers take note of all the pbeao- 
mena which can help them to fonn their plans during tlu 
migration : the sky, whether it will rain during the oomw 
of the day; wild animals, that they may be on their guard 
against them; the intestines of animals, thereby to judge of 
the healthiness of a district ; the feeding of fowls, to ascertain 
whether the food ia fit for the people ; the flight of blrdB, to 
find out thereby the best way to go — sky, wolves, snakea, oxen. 
fowls, and birds all help to instruct man how to act.^ TtiMe 
matters need no artiBcial, far-fetched interpretation ; they all 
have a direct practical significance, intelligible to tbo ordinaty 
man ; and if I were to sum up the total meaning of the qrstem 
of auspices during the migration in one single word, I sboukl 
call it the Prophylaxis of a primitive race. 

How greatly my opinion of the separate omens ia 
strengthened, or, where necessary, completed by this unitomuty 
of their origin, I need hardly state, and I may Uust Utat 
criticism, even if quesdoning my views, will keep thia fact 
in mind 

I do not know whether I must expect the objection to be 
raised : We meet with the system of avxpteea only amongcit ttw 
Latin races, not amongst the other Indo-European nations ; 
hence it cannot have originated during the luigratioa, bat it 

' Compwe aIiio whnt liu bem 'Aid, p, lflr>. 
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must have been on Italian soil, as otherwise traces of it wonld 
have been found amongst other nations. This objection con- 
tains in reality an argument for the corre c tness of my view. 
The institutions intended for the march had lost their meaning 
when the march came to an end. At the end of the journey 
the staff is put in the comer. What has to be explained 
therefore is not its d%$oomHnuanM among the other Indo- 
Europeans, but its eomiimiuanM with the Latins, or, more 
correctly speaking, the change which it underwent on Italian 
soiL 

Tht AuMpicn ai ths Tinu qf the SdiUmeni. 

All other Indo-European nations abandoned virtually all the 
institutions of the migration after they became settled, and as 
far as practical interests were concerned the Bomans did so 
likewise. The imperfect institutions of primitive times were 
exchanged for the more perfect ones which the progress of 
technology had made ponbla But where it was not a question 
of practical interests they preserved the institutions of 
antiquity as things sanctified by reason of their age, in some 
cases quite unaltered, as the house-search after stolen goods, 
the wooden spear, the stone axe of the FMalu, the wooden 
bridge for the /%>iil(/Coif, the execution of capital punishment 
by scourging performed by the Pomtifiai Maximus himself, the 
oral form of calling together the camiiia calata^ and the reading 
of the calendar; or else in somewhat altered form, adapted to 
the requirements of later times, as the offering of human 
sacrifices from the bridge {(oargn) and the system of auspiee$. 
All these primitive institutions, with the exception of the 
house-search, which was strictly confined to private jurisdiction, 
assumed a religious character. It is, therefore, not surprising 
that the same phenomenon occurred with regard to the autpicu; 
on the contrary, it would have been very strange if these alone 
iiad formed an exception to the rula As a matter of fact, it 
was just in their case that the subject-matter was specially 
adapted to such a conversion, as it was closely connected with 
religion — prediction of the future. Nature instructing the 
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people as to what to do or to leave mndone gave ^laoe to Ae 
deity fotdmowing tibie fntaxe. 

The eadstenee <rf angiiza had^ to 1117 miiid, a vezy ^eoial 
iniliifflffle apon tibie aabee^iieiit devdiq^nieiit of Bomaa amtpiem; 
tint <rf all for tianannitiiig tibie aecmlar into a vdigkma iofltlta* 
tion. It was tibie same aa with the JMate and tiie P^Ht^^lcm. 
The datiea of tlieee fnnrtioiiariea weie in tibie qree of thepeo^ 
hallowed, aanctifled by their great age; in the language of tbe 
BemBom^fdigietumanoU m€ tamgere. And tfaia rdjgioaa halo 
extended alao to the <rfBcial8 themaelvea— the primitive tedi* 
nologiata, the Jhrntytea and the angoia^ beeame divinee^ a 
priesthood. The extension of tibie p iof oB ai onal datiea of tlie 
angora finds likevnse ita paxaUel in that of tlie Amiifleea 
Appointed for tibie pnxpoee of observii^ the fl^t <rf bixda^Ui^ 
were later on oonaldered the moat aidtaUle persons lor looking 
after other omens also, the original meaning of which, tpgrtlier 
with that of the fli^ of Irird^ waa lost ii^t of after tfaaj 
beoame a settled nation. So the woid mt^rieium reoeived a 
very general interpretation in place of its originally narrow 
one, and included omens of all kinds. The distance between 
the augur of ancient and modem times is as great as between 
the Pontifex of primitiye times and of the most flourishing 
period of Home; but neither the one nor the other had to 
usurp their place or their influence — ^it was the natural conse- 
quence of the gradual development of their profession. 

If the omens of the migratory period were to be retained 
after the nation had become settled, it was for the augurs to 
adapt them to the altered circumstances, and this must not 
be forgotten when discussing the views which I have here laid 
down. 

As a single example I will simply mention the transfer to the 
auspices of the tabemaculum and the night-time for the servare 
de coelo. This will show as well as any other how mistaken 
it would be to argue from the appearance of the augurs of 
later times in opposition to my reconstruction of the omens 
of primitive times. What holds good for these holds good for 
all the other atispices. 
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must have been on Italian soil, as otherwise traces of it wonld 
have been found amongst other nationa This objection con- 
tains in reality an argument for the correctness of my view. 
The institutions intended for the march had lost their meaning 
when the march came to an end. At the end of the journey 
the staff is put in the comer. What has to be explained 
therefore is not its diiocmiinvanet among the other Indo- 
Europeans, but its eovUinuanct with the Latins, or, more 
correctly speaking, the change which it underwent on Italian 
soiL 

The AuMpim ai ike Time of the Settlement. 

All other Indo-European nations abandoned virtually all the 
institutions of the migration after they became settled, and as 
far as practical interests were concerned the Bomans did so 
likewise. The imperfect institutions of primitive times were 
exchanged for the more perfect ones which the progress of 
technology had made ponbla But where it was not a question 
of practical interests they preserved the institutions of 
antiquity as things sanctified by reason of their age, in some 
cases quite unaltered, as the house-search after stolen goods, 
the wooden spear, the stone axe of the FetiaUe, the wooden 
bridge for the ParUifiom, the execution of capital punishment 
by scourging performed by the Pomi^ex Maximue himself, the 
oral form of calling together the eamitia ealaia^ and the reading 
of the calendar; or else in somewhat altered form, adapted to 
the requirements of later times, as the offering of human 
sacrifices from the bridge (argei) and the system of auspieee. 
All these primitive institutions, with the exception of the 
house-search, which was strictly confined to private jurisdiction, 
assumed a religious character. It is, therefore, not surprising 
that the same phenomenon occurred with regard to the autpieu; 
on the contrary, it would have been very strange if these alone 
liad formed an exception to the rula As a matter of fact, it 
was just in their case that the subject-matter was specially 
adapted to such a conversion, as it was closely connected with 
religion — prediction of the future. Nature instructing the 
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people as to what to do or to leave undone gave place to the 
deity foreknowing the future. 

The existence of augurs had, to my mind, a very special 
influence upon the subsequent development of Boman auspices; 
first of all for transmuting the secular into a religious institu- 
tion. It was the same as with the Fetiales and the Pantifiees. 
The duties of these functionaries were in the eyes of the people 
hallowed, sanctified by their great age ; in the language of the 
Romans, rdigiosum a noli me tangere. And this religious halo 
extended also to the officials themselves — the primitive tech- 
nologists, the Pontifices and the augurs, became divines, a 
priesthood. The extension of the professional duties of the 
augurs finds likewise its parallel in that of the PoiUifiees, 
Appointed for the purpose of observing the flight of birds, they 
were later on considered the most suitable persons for looking 
after other omens also, the original meaning of which, together 
with that of the flight of birds, was lost sight of after they 
became a settled nation. So the word auspuAum received a 
very general interpretation in place of its originally narrow 
one, and included omens of all kinds. The distance between 
the augur of ancient and modern times is as great as between 
the Pontifex of primitive times and of the most flourishing 
period of Eome; but neither the one nor the other had to 
usurp their place or their influence — it was the natural conse- 
quence of the gradual development of their profession. 

If the omens of the migratory period were to be retained 
after the nation had become settled, it was for the augurs to 
adapt them to the altered circumstances, and this must not 
be forgotten when discussing the views which I have here laid 
down. 

As a single example I will simply mention the transfer to the 
auspices of the tahemacidum and the night-time for the servare 
de coelo. This will show as well as any other how mistaken 
it would be to argue from the appearance of the augurs of 
later times in opposition to my reconstruction of the omens 
of primitive times. What holds good for these holds good for 
all the other aicspices. 
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I conclude my investigations of the Boman system of avspiou 
with the statement that in order to understand it we must 
bring it into connection with the conditions and purposes of 
the migration. We then perceive that it is ^ Tdie$ of an 
originally purely practical ifutiiutian to meet the eeaentially 
practical demands of the times. 

When now, in conclusion, I invite the reader to a retrospect 
of aU that I have stated in this and the preceding Books, I feel 
confident that I have proved beyond aU doubt that of the Old 
Roman institutions a considerable portion is derived from the 
time of the migration. I feel sure that this standpoint, from 
which I, a layman in the domain of Boman archseology, have 
reaped such abundant fruit, will prove a veritable vantage- 
ground to the specialist. 




TX 
, MORAL INFtUXHCBS OF TBS MIGXATBOST 

A. I^agmML 

{01. How wu the Indo-BBtaiietti evolved llBeaid».A9»at 
The ftJlowiag iuvMtigatktt «fU fonddi Um MMnB, Ha IcA 
his home a ditteent man froni iriMt he hid ti ri win i t wh<io Iw 
set foot on Eaztqpean loQ — at the time when he flnt mads hh 
^tpearsQoe in hietoiT. Kor is he inTsriabfythe ennei The 
Greek dilfezB bom the "Rj^^ h i*", the Bomaa front the Oelt^ the 
Celt from the Teuton, the Teuton bom the Bkr; yeb one 
leading featnre rona thzOD^ them all — nuoe or leee defliiwl ' 
which makes the Indo-Eoxopeau itand oat in strong leKef 
to the Qiadoo, with whom he shereB a common descent: it 
is the type of the Euiope&u in contrset to that of the Asiatic. 

What ia the cause of this complete transformatioD ? It waa 
not merely the result of time, or,^ in other words, the gradual 
maturing of the germ implanted in the people from the very 
b^inning If that in itself wore sufBcient to brit^; about 
a revolutioQ in national character, why has thia germ deyeloped 
in the Indo-European ao totally differently from what it has 
done in the Hindoo 1 Together with this primary germ, there- 
fore, some other factor must have been at work. Was it the 
soil upon which they lighted 1 Without a doubt this has 
a very decided influence upon the formation of national 
character. 

A nation living dose to the sea is bound to be a seafaring 
nation, and therefore of necessity difTerent from a people of the 
interior. A people on the Equator or at the Korth Pole re- 
moved to the temperate zone would not be recognizable after 
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aome thousands of years any more than pUnts or anitnala under 
the Bame circamst&nces. But it has already been observed that 
thu transtomiaticin of the Aryan into the Indo-Guropean cannot 
be attributed to these terrestrial influences ; these were and 
ever have been difl^r«nt for the single branches of the Indo- 
European race, and yet a certain family likeness nuui through 
them alL The reason for this can be found only in something 
which they all shared alike, and ba such there is nothing but 
their common migration. By this means they have become 
what they are — Europeans. It is not Kuropo which has made 
the European : he was European before he settled there, and 
this he owes simply U> the far-reaching influence of the migra- 
tory period, which hardened him and developed his character. 
It had upon liim the same effect that the sea has upon the 
Bailor to whom I comparod him above. This period must have 
a of very long duration to produce such a total transforma- 
o; it may have lasted many hundred, pcxhapa a thousand. 
This provea that wc must nut picture to ourwtlvea the 
\ tbo daughter-nation into Europe as one contbuous 
The people must haw frequently settled down in 
I which aiiiled them, and mauy goneraUona may hav'e 
I gone before they resumed their wanderings, not for 
pleasare of wandering, but because the land no 
IT sufficed to nouriiih the population, much increased daring 
this prolonged time of re.st and peace Then the superfhuNta 
portion of the population set out, just as had happened 
previooaiy from Uie original home; those that had plenty 
moained behind, but the bungiy aet out on the march. 
Iliii was the way it h^ipensd in the second home (as I have 
1 it above), which I hope to verify later (Book V.). No 
Itbau aeren of Uieae periodical blood-lettingB have bwu 
thenoe, although the people were at that time 
leqwUnted with agriooltore, which even with the most imper- 
feet m a nag e me n t ootdd anpport a much larger population tiiati 
a pastoral life. How modi mote true would this not have 
been in (he past when catUe-rearinft was the only occupation. 
It cannot be mppcMed that at that time the entire nation would 
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de0ert a settlement onoe guned. To those who were oomfoorlr 
•My off there was no indneement to exchange a satisllaetary ai^ 
well«aeoozed cnristenee for an nnoertain fntore. Th^ tfaerafioie 
xemained at home, and only those who had nothing to look 
forwaid to set oat on the maioh. Of those who xemained 
behind, histoij teUs ns nothing: th^ haye disappeared 
withoat leaving a single ttaoe; only those who stayed behind 
in tibie seoond home — the Slavs of to-day— have rewainftd. 

The migration of the Azyans towards Euxope, therefore^ was 
not that of an entire nation, bat a periodioally ree a ning mignr 
tion of the saperflaoos portion of the people. That whieh 
took place at tibie time of tibie depertore from the ooqginal home 
was repeated daring the migration. The precedent p^MiirfMwi 
at the beginning legalated their sabeeqoent movemeats, and in 
ttus sense the migration was a standing institution of the Indo- 
Europeans. Ihisi I believe — as alreedy stated above (pu 292y— 
gives OS the historical link between the v&t mtmum and the 
first ezodas of the daoj^ter-nation. It is next to impoariUe 
that the recolleotion of this remote event of the shadowy past 
could have been kept alive for so long imless their memories 
had been refreshed from time to time by its repetition during 
the migration. 

Special interest attaches to the establishment of the moral 
influences of the migration upon the peopla It is equal in 
importance to the Darwinian theory of the evolution of 
animals and plants — ^the theory of selection in the hands 
of history, the Survival of tiie Fittest. At every fresh 
departure the same process is repeated: the strongest, the 
bravest, the most daring go forth; the weaklings, the 
timid, the irresolute, and the old remain behind It is 
always the best seed which is perpetuated, and each time 
the stock itself becomes more perfect The great-grandsons 
of the man who once left the Aryan home had already become 
di£ferent from what he was. He had been nurtured by the 
wife of the peaceful herdsman, not by the warrior's wife, the 
she-wolf, who, together with her mother's milk, imbued these 
great-grandchildren with the nature of the woli And the 
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great-grandson of this great-grandson possessed these qualities 
in increased measure ; — when the causes which have increased 
the capital continue, the capital itself must grow. And care 
was taken that they should continue. The long periods of rest, 
stretching probably over several generations, were followed, 
when over-population became evident, by periods of military 
campaigns, and these involved the sacrifice of their best, the 
most vigorous, the strongest, the healthiest, the boldest part of 
the population of both sexes — ^Darwin's Natural Selection. 

Thus it is not only the migration and the length of its 
duration which out of the effeminate Asiatic formed the bold, 
strong European, though that alone would have sufficed, owing 
to the martial life and constant readiness for war which it 
imposed upon them, to cause a powerful change in the national 
type, convertdng the herdsman into a soldier. In addition to 
this, however, the above-named fact of Natural Selection was 
constantly active in the formation of the European. It was 
always hunger which drove him on, ever on, until he reached 
the land where it could permanently be satisfied, until 
finally, after the migration of the pre-Christian period had 
ceased for many centuries, it once again, in the Christian era, 
set the Teutons in motion. Some have tried to account for 
this by the roaming propensity of the Germanic race. We 
might as well speak of a propensity for eating in individuals ; 
the eating propensity is hunger, and the roaming propensity 
of the Teutons has no other source. Supposing that at the 
division of Europe Oaul had fallen to the Teutons and 
Germany to the Celts, the history of Europe would not 
have been one whit different from what it has been, and the 
men of science would have talked of the propensity for 
roaming of the Celts and the stationary propensity of the 
Teutona This assumed roaming propensity is on a par with 
"vital power," the product of an obsolete period of natural 
science ; and I trust it will share its fate. 

To hunger were later added the desire for booty and the 
joys of adventure and military exploits, to which may be attri- 
buted the petty marauding expeditions in which the Teutons 
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delighted, and for which they enlisted volunteers la the form of 
retainers, aa also the historically highly important expeditione 
and conquuBta ot the Norsemen. But this motive ia not 
sufficient to induce an entire nation, or even part of one, to 
leave its homo and to face an uncertain future. It requires 
necessity, i.e. hunger, either, directly, to set the people in 
motion, or, indirectly, to force them to submit to another 
and more powerful nation. Everywhere throughout hiatoiy 
the battle-cry has been "land] land!" not only with the 
Teutons, but also with the Celts in Upper Italy, when, under 
Brennus, they set out for Central Italy. For a grant of land 
they too are willing to lay down their anus (Livy, v. 36 : si 
Qttllis egeiUibus agro .... partem finiwm. concedant). This 
same motive underlies the establishment of colonies by the 
Greeks and Komans — lack of food for the increased popula- 
feion; taA tbe kind ot aasiatBaos niidend iras tn m^ehot 
to that of tiw mgntaaa, lor in Ui« lattar OMa tim haaat 
was aiorifloed, while in the 2onner it nmained ii^aet^ and 
irtien OD^ part ai the popok^ta migrated, ttw owiwwtioa 
with the mother-ooontry remained nnhioken. 

Here the revised MS. ends ; but I found the following notes : 
Importance of the migratioD for the history of civilization. 

1. Familiarity with military discipline — Folitioal training — 

Obedience (in their own interests) — A higher stage of 
training in obedience — Oriental despotism. 

2. Development of the sense of individuality — Selection 

of the 6ttest — Selection characteristic for the Indo- 
European — The East: birth — Beward of ability not 
withheld in this case — Personal interest of the selec- 
tors. 

3. Monogamy — Woman's position secured by her ability; she 

shares the dangers and toil of the roan — Chuacter 
— ^The European woman the result ot the migration — 
Example of North America — Respect of man for 
woman. 
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After-effects of the migration on the Soman people — ^No* 
where more pronounced — Oreeks influenced bj contact with 
nations of higher civilization (Phoenicians)— Spirit of con- 
servatism the product of these relations — The Romans of 
primitive times came lees into contact with other nations than 
did the Oreeka 

1. Political spirit — Respect for the law — Rule and order — 

Influence of the law by means of them — Military 
despotic spirit also therein. 

2. Preservation of the external forms of the migration — 

Curiae — Deetiriae — popidiui and senes — Sex — ^Division of 
the land — Ager pMieus, gentiliHus, 

3. Position of the woman — ^Difference between Greeks and 

Romans — ^Dorians (Sparta « the Bonu qf Oreeee). 
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THE SECOND HOME 

% 52. Wb have no infonnation whatever as to the length of 
the migratory period of the Indo-Europeans. Bat this absence 
of external evidence is balanced by the condiudve proof of two 
facts, which leave us no room to doubt that their wanderings 
must have occupied an exceedingly long period, which may be 
counted by hundreds, perhaps by thousands, of years. The 
first is the total transformation of the ekarajdUr of the com- 
bined Indo-European tribes. Together with the characteristics 
which distinguish them from each other (individual traits), 
there are certain others which occur with them all (common 
traits). The former pertain to the time afUr their separation 
from each other, to the divers influences which the particular 
circumstances, destinies, and conditions — above all, the contact 
with foreign nations and the peculiarities of the soil on which 
they settled — exercised in varying degrees upon each one of 
them. The latter belong to the time hrfort the separation. If 
we compare the character of the combined Indo-European 
tribes with that of the Aryan mother -nation, the difference 
between them is so vast that it must have taken at least a 
thousand years to bring it about. Nothing alters more slowly 
than the character of a nation ; the very slow rate at which 
language is transformed might by comparison be caUed rapid. 
The space of time from the moment of the separation of the 
different nations until their final settlement, or at least until 
they came within the sphere of history, must also be measured 
by many centuries ; a thousand years would not be too high an 
estimate. Witness their languages, which in this space of time 
had undeigone such changes that it is only by the modem 
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fldfinoe of j^tSixAag ihat their amunoii origiii hM bean di»^ 
covered, the difbrait dialeets bebg 80 alterod that ao tvfo 
ti ^fciAiia oaii undBEBtBud each other. 

The hietoiy of the ndgrRtkni of the Indo-Eiiropettii% Itete- 
fore^ 18 divided into two perts: the period of miitj and tfaat of 
JeolatioiL Between the two oomeB a.third period, wbioh fonna 
tiie aabjeet of the Itdlowing pages — their abode in their moomA 
Kom/^ as I will call it 

The ezoeedingly long space of time over which the niigraliiin 
was qpreadi jistifies the condiisicHi that their pcogrsss aokiisk 
have been very slow indeed It was not an impetiioas^ leaftless 
pressing forward, after the manner of the wild hoxdea which 
overran Eorope within historic times : Hnns» Avaff, Ifajgola 
a tempest let loose; but a very gradual, inesistQib advance 
— ^the slow progression of the c^bder. Wherever food was 
found for man and beasts there thqr settled, remaining nntil the 
soil was exhausted €hMt^ however, they settled down for a 
long time, for at least several centuries; thqr had found the 
land that they had come in search of— a new homew Their at^ 
in this new home was a turning-point in the history of the Ihdo- 
Europeans : it marked a step forward which carried with it the 
most important consequences — the transition to agriculture. The 
people which they found there and subjugated were agricultural; 
from them they learned to till the ground, and when, later on, 
they again left the country, they carried this knowledge with 
them. 

The land must indeed have been fruitful and of great 
extent to be able for some length of time to supply the 
conquerors as well as the native population. This justifies 
the conclusion that it cannot have been a mountainous district; 
it must have been an extensive plain. This second home must 
have been at a considerable distance from the original home, 
otherwise a knowledge of agriculture would have penetrated 
to the latter, and then the exodus of the Indo-Europeans 
would perhaps never have taken place, any more than the 
advance of the Aryans into India. In both cases the herds- 
man came down from his mountains into the plain below. 
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Mountains are the natural foster-places for the herdsman, 
plains for the agriculturist It was necessity alone which 
forced the agriculturist to bring the mountain slopes under 
the plough. Agriculture first saw the light in the wide 
plains in warm districts, where large rivers, such as the 
Euphrates, the Tigris, and the Nile, made an extensive system 
of irrigation possible (see above, p. 81). 

The evidence for the correctness of this view I take from the 
two facts to which language testifies, that agriculture was 
unknown to the mother-nation, and that the Indo-Europeans 
became acquainted with it before they separated. A passing 
contact wiUi an agricultural people and a mere passing observa- 
tion of agriculture would not have been sufficient; it needed 
long practical experience, not so much for learning the art, 
for which a relatively short time would have sufficed, but 
rather that, by recognizing the advantages of agriculture over 
pastoral life, a total metamorphosiB might take place in the out- 
ward life of the people, which can be the work only of centuries 
—the transition from pastoral to agricultural life. The Indo- 
European entered the land a herdsman ; he left it an agricul- 
turist, which he has remained ever sinca It is only the soil 
which is unfit for cultivation that he uses as pasture-land. 
The mountains, the hills, and the plains are brought under the 
plough. Agriculture had not reached a very high degree of 
perfection amongst the people from whom the Aryans learnt it. 
They knew not the use of iron for the manufacture of the 
plough, sickle, or scythe. The plough was made entirely of 
wood, and without wheels — its most primitive form, the so-called 
" hook-plough." Neither did they use cattle for the purpose 
of drawing the plough; men and women did this work. 
Language refers to this in the expression conrjux (Gk. av^tv^ti, 
from ^cvyo(- yoke-ox); it signifies a person yoked to another 
(Juy-um):^ hence a?fi-/ii^um- sharing the yoke, i.e. marriage. 
The hypothesis that this expression was originally metaphorical, 



^ The yokb (SaimIl piga) wm known to the Aiyan mother-nAtion, though not 
appli«d to oftttlo yoked to the plough hot to tho cart ZimiBm, Al 
Xc^m, pi.34S. 
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88 in our iD8rri8ge-7oke» is quite anf omided ; it is oontnuy to 
an the roles of philologjr, for IsoKiisge slweys teildb its ex- 
pressioiis upon visilde ropvoooiitstioiis. The yolDe^ tiieiraCoiE% 
must here be tsken in its literal senses quite spart ham tlie 
ooosideiratioii that the desoiipttoii of tbemanttge-bondea aydEa 
applies only to tiie woman, not to tiie maiL A zemloiweiioe of 
tiie oommon yoke of primitive times is sHH ptooofv i Ml in <iie 
Bomsa manii^ eostoms. After the mq^tials the wife instils 
herself in her husband's house with this lonnula: nK In Oaiiu^ 
$go ibi Oa4a^ ic, "where thou ploug^ieBty I ploi^ with thea"^ 
Our expression * msniage-yofc^* thereftne, is a rdie of vemote 
antiquity, like the expression, Wob irmbd ila ^ 14) ; for the 
ri^t understanding of both we must go back to the pMtand 
life of primitive times» and to the first beghmings of i^Mal> 
tura 

The art of manuring was as yet unknown, whidi is "proved 
by the fact that there is no oommon exproooion for manure 
in the £tido-European languagea Jn eadi one of them it is 
difBnrent — (icoTpoft d^tma, Mutt ^^mv* «uMi««re; Bnsa, «smo% 
nazom ; Pol, natcaz, gnay ; Hung., hnui) — ^which is equivalent to 
saying that the thing itself was not known to them till after 
they had separated from one another. This seems to me very 
significant in two way& In the first place, because it justifies 
us in accepting that the ground must have been exceedingly 
fertile, being capable to feed for hundreds of years the vic- 
torious as well as the native people, coinciding with my theory 
of the alluvial soil of the river-bed of the Volga. In the 
second place, because it explaios how the soil, in the absence 
of manure, at last came to be so exhausted that it could no 
longer support the population, the result of which was the 
periodically-recurring migrations. It was the soil which 
invited the Indo-Europeans to remain, and again the soil 

^ According to the Greek lexicographers ywum means /3oCt ipyaicrr^^ the oz. 
Whether the note of Sebyius, ad Aen, 4, 16: Juffum, quod imponebaiur maMmonio 
canjungendii, can lay claim to historical autiienticity, or whether it has not 
ratiier an etTmologicAl meaning, I leave to other writers ; as far as I know, none 
have mentioned this custom. For the Teutons TAomrs, Germ^ cap. 18, mentions 
Juneti boves as a symbol that the wife is laborum soda. 
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which after hundreds of years sent them forth on their 
wanderinga 

Whether com was threshed in those days, or was still, 
according to the primitive costom, trodden by man or beast, 
is uncertain ; but they did grind it in handmills, and it must 
have been at this time that the Indo-Europeans first became 
acquainted with these, as the expressions for them agree in 
all languages (/a^X^, moia, MUkle, mill; GotL, malam: IlL, 
mdim; Old Slav., mija; Lith«, malti), while the mother- 
nation has no expression for it^ 

Land and soil were not private but public property. This 
is undeniably proved by the fact that both Teutons and Slavs, 
not only when first occurring in history, but also for a con- 
siderable time afterwards, were quite unacquainted with the 
private possession of pasture land, woodland, and arable land. 
If it had been known in the second home, this more perfect 
form of management would certainly never have been ex- 
changed for the less perfect form of common possession. 
To exchange the more perfect for the less perfect is an 
unheard of thing in history. History mentions the change 
from public to private possession, but nowhere from private 
to public. There is no trace of this primitive state of affairs 
amongst the Romans. At the foundation of Home Bomulus 
distributed the arable land by giving every citizen two acres 
(Jugera) in perpetuity {heredium\ which, bearing in mind that 
Bomulus is the personification of primeval antiquity, signifies 
that private possession of arable land was a primitive institu- 
tion. The Latin races could not have imported it from the 
land where first they learnt agriculture; they must have 
found it in use with one or other of the nations in their 
new home. 

There are two methods for the cultivation of common arable 
land : the one is joint-cultivation and division of the produce, 
and the other is a periodical interchange of the plots of land. 



^ The robbing or chaffing of corn wm known ; the erptuwion for it wm wiar ; 
and, by wsy of reference to tbe wofd wuU (retained in Oenn., ifr-iiui/Hniii) naed 
in it! etaad, tbe ezpteeeione for mill aboTe given are dvired from it 
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with separate enltivatioii and tike ezduflbe iigkt of tiie hn- 
handrnan to the prodnoe, no matter whether the lafavoiMDiige 
be eflBKsted l)y preaeribed ndea or by lot Ibe fanner ngthod is 
atill in nae anumg the Skra. We know frcnn Tadtns tlMifr the 
latter was the Tsntonio mrthod* Of the two^ the aeeond la tiie 
more perfact faHn the eeonopdeal point of view. Ihepsoqpeet 
of foU poflaeaflion of the ptodnoe aiq^l^ieB an invahial^ 
to due ealtivatkn of the land~tiie indnatrioaa and owefal 
fiimer h iw a laxger reton tha n the dothfcd and oneleaa on& 
It ahowB the torndtion from (he pzimitiire ionn d! the munage* 
ment of arable ludt the Sovonic joint-onltiTation, lo die 
definitive fovm^ Boinan private property. 

Ghuded l^" the conaideration that it is oontanary to all 
hiatorieal evidenee that the leas perfeet should aniqplaiiti the 
more perfeet, I oonclade that the Slavonic method must have 
obtained amongst the people frcmi whom the Indo-EoropeanB 
leamt agricoltiire. Had thqr known the Tentonio it araoU 
be impossible to realise how tiie Slavs oame to ezohange it far 
theirsy wUle, on the contrary, an advance on the part of the 
Teutons from a lower to a higher method of husbandly is quite 
natural 

So far I have depicted the condition of things as the 
conquerors found it among the vanquished nation — ^joint- 
possession and joint-cultivation of the arable land. The 
conquerors left this condition of things adtudly unaltered, 
but legally gave it another form, which first appears here. 
I mean bond-service. We cannot trace it back to the 
mother-nation in the pre-Indian period, while it is found 
among several of the Indo-European nations. The mother- 
nation knew but one way of dealing with their vanquished 
enemies — they made them slaves. Prisoners were slaves 
(dasa). It is still unsettled whether, as was the case during 
the migration (p. 328), the slave came only indirectly into 
possession of the individual as part of the common booty, 
or was assigned directly to him who had conquered him. 

The condition of the slave, legally speaking, bears the 
character of absolute submission to his master {Seon a i iyv» 
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from the Sansk. daaa and the root fo^ po^to maintain). 
But virtually the slave became an inmate of the house. In 
both respects the bondsman takes a different position. The 
extent of his slavery is limited; he has certain duties to 
fulfil either in actual work or in kind; beyond these his 
labour and his earnings are his own, and he lives not in his 
master's house but in his own. He has his own household, 
which the slave has not In this manner Tacitus describes 
the position of the bond -servant (Oenn. cap. 25): Suam 
qwUqtu sedem 9uo$ penaiea ngii (personal household) ; frummii 
modum dominus atU pecaria aut vestis tU coUmo injungii et 
servuB haeUnus parei (limited bond-service); to which from 
the above (cap. 24) must be added the exemption from 
the right of purchase, which applies only to slaves. The 
relationship between client and patron took just the same 
form in the days of early Rome. Tlie client had his own 
home, and was effectively protected against any usurpation of 
right on the part of the master. This same relationship is 
found with the Greeks (Helots, Perioeci) and with the Slava 
The Latin and German languages describe it as obedience {diens 
from KXiftw — harm (to hear) — '^horig'' (audible); both derive 
the idea of obedience from the same word {6lhaudire=^ob$di' 
€fUia, horen « Grerm. ge-hor-mm). 

Now the fact that this institution is found amongst several 
different nations does not necessarily imply one common origin 
for it. Slaves, property, right of succession, marriage — all 
these are found everywhere, without one nation having derived 
them from another ; and so also bond-service can be accounted 
for quite independently. I refer to the subjugation of an entire 
nation too numerous to be enslaved. The prescribed plan is 
that the conquerors use them for tlie purpose of extending 
their own fanning operations, by exacting heavy duties from 
them, so that the lion's share always falls to them; the 
vanquished, on the other hand, having to be satisfied with 
but a bare living. 

Bond-service is something of this kind. It was certainly 
known amongst the Romans as well as amongst the Teutons 
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and Slavic and was alao en^kqred in the aaae of i&dividQab in 
the ahape of a aettled agreement^ eitiier teoaninaUa as tiie 
Boman ayatem of dimkk^ or peimanfliit aa the Xeafeomo aai 
Siavonic bond-aemoe^ in whidi, however, I can aee noHdnif but 
the txanamiaBioii of an faw ti t B tfawi wfaidi had oome f»»^ eodat* 
aooe l^ otter meanai and not te origoial fonn. Hie aiqipoeed 
eaaeof the anlgiigation of an entire and nnmerona tribe woold 
oflbr a Toiy valid and mgent reaaon for te introdeetioii ; ^Sbsf 
ooold not do withoat it; it waa the onfypsactioal fotm poaaiUa 
under eadatii^ emmmatanoeaL It ai^^ have been implied fiiat 
in individual oaaea, bat it waa not imperative tiieie^ tiie 
inatitntionof alaveryfidfiDii^^allrequireoientB. Wenmefesot^ 
therefore, imagine that one individnal beeame the ^mmmjiimwi 
of another, but all the bondmoi aa a bod^ eame under bo nd age 
to the whole body of the nding natioa; aqpazate bondHMrviae 
waa inocnaiatent with the ^Tatem of poUie admhuatntion. 
The former can have been introduoed only when, aa wUli 
Oreeka and Bomana, pnUic p r operty give way to private 
property, or, aa with the Teatoni^ pabUe eoltivatkm of knd 
gave way to privata Among the Bomans it still beara 
distinct traces of its originally public character. The relation 
of the master towards his slave was purely a matter of 
private law — it had nothing to do with the community; 
there were no limitations to his powers. But this was not 
so in the case of clients (diefUes), in whom the community 
had a share. Clients belonged to the gens^ they were bound 
to serve in the army; and the master (paironus) could not 
at his pleasure set them free. For instance, he could not allow 
the female client to marry outside the gens; the community 
bad to grant this permission (p. 334). In the case of a client 
dying without issue, the gens had eventually a right to any 
inheritance, and under heavy penalty (sacertas) provision was 
made against the patron dealing unjustly with his client 
{pcUrantu, si clieTUi Jraudem feceritf sacer esto) — a compensa- 
tion for his not being allowed to lodge any private complaint 
against his master; he stands under the protection of the 
community. This fact puts the public character of the 
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relationship in a strong light; if it had been regarded as a 
matter of purely private law, the client would either have 
been deprived of protection altogether, after the manner of 
slaves, or would have had to lodge a private complaint 

This protection in public law, which still chauracterized this 
relationship in later years, points to a corresponding origin. It 
was not created by private agreement or aggression, but by an 
act of the community : the conquest of one nation by another, 
and the thence resulting establishment of mutual relations, in 
the form of a mutual contract sworn to by both parties and 
consequently placed under religious protection {mctricul). One 
of the conditions, in addition to the amounts fixed to be paid in 
produce and field labour, was the obligation to serve in the 
army. 

In this wise the two nations must have lived together for 
centuries. This sojourn in their second home marks a turning- 
point in the history of the Indo-Europeans ; it was their school 
of agriculture which transformed them from a pastoral into an 
agricultural people. 

I have asked myself the question. Where may this land have 
been ? If the premisses are correct which I laid down above, 
it must have been a far-extended, fertile lowland, which could 
be found only north of the Caucasus; in the south it is all 
mountainous country. As the passage over the Caucasus is in 
many places quite impossible, and always fraught with the 
greatest difficulties, they must have taken their route along the 
slopes leading towards the Caspian Sea. North of the Caucasus 
there are two low-lying plains : the country between the Volga 
and the Don, a sterile tract of land which does not answer to 
the given requirements, and that between the Don, the Dnieper, 
and the Dniester down to the Danube (South or New Russia 
and Bessarabia), and it is here I believe that the second home 
of the Indo-Europeans may be placed. 

The fact that the art of manuring the soil was unknown 
must in course of time have necessarily led to the exhaustion 
of the land, and this involved the migration of a part of the 
population, as previously happened from the first home. Again, 
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it woiiM be ODfy tiie j€Qiig and tlM stKWg 
in this oiae^ toc^ th^ miwt hftve gone te k^ 
pliah the gieat dMuee to tbeir tidxd and final Immeu Xbene 
departures hste 1m«| lepeatid idienefer oeeaaiDP detiiMJed. 
Many hordes taaj have been annihikled on tlie Higr, tan* wmmx 
of ihem survived and gained a lasting habitation : the GnMk*» 
tiie Latins»the OeltSy the Tentons» tibe Slavic tihe nfyriana^aad 
tiheLetta As to the chrandogteal orier in whidi thejr left Urn 
land, that is a qnestion diflknlt to anaiver with anjr degxee of 
eertainty, bat a f ew oonneeting links do eodsb Twa in ]pttti0a> 
lar maj be mentioned. 

Flistfy, the aignment from language. I do not bmoi ivitti 
leleienoe to the question afaea^y oonsideKed bj flanaiai^^ 
whibfa of the difBnrent Enrqpean danj^ter-Iangoages is aMraat 
akin to tiie motfaer^toi^e^ bat frith lefnenoe to anottier pdin^ 
iHiieh, as far as I am awaie^ has not leeeived tlie attention it 
deserves from philalogists. 

I start from tiie tact, oonflzmed evecjnriiete by hiatorioal 
experienoei that a nation living with anotiier nation for csBh 
turies on the same territory, either on a par with or above 
them in civilization, be it as victors or as vanquished, most 
adopt many things from the other, as well of their institutions 
and conceptions as of their language. This, applied to the 
relationship between the languc^ of the Indo-Europeans and 
that of the people of the second home, would be a guide 
towards ascertaining the length of time which each of the Indo- 
European nations remained there. 

Words of which we find no trace, not even of their roots, m 
Sanskrit^ and the derivation of which cannot be traced back to 
any other nation, as also new or virtually remodelled forms of 
speech, constructions, etc., should presumably be placed to the 
credit of the other nation. The larger or smaller the number 
of the foreign elements in the Icmguages, the longer or shorter 
would be the residence in the second home. The length of time 
that a language has been spoken cannot in itself bring about 
such changes ; the progress of a language, when disturbed by a 
foreign language, goes steadily on its natural course. Philo- 
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logical phenomena which contradict this law, be they single 
words or forms of speech, point to a foreign origin. Should it 
be proved, as I presume it will be, that Greek and Latin have 
been least, Slavonic the most, subject to this action of another 
language upon them, which from the above I take to be the 
language of the people of the second home, we may conclude 
that Greeks and Latins have sojourned the shortest, the Slavs 
the longest, in the second home. 

The second link which I feel justified in bringing forward 
with regard to this question, but which I frankly admit is open 
to dispute, is the geographical distance of the third home of the 
Indo-European nations from the second. He who starts first 
has the first choice, and when he finds the place that suits him 
he will not travel any further ; the next comer finding another 
in possession, resumes his staff, and journeys on ; so do the 
third and fourth. 

This, applied to the search of the Indo-Europeans for new 
homes, leads me to think that the Greeks and the Latins must 
have been the first to start Asia Minor, Greece, lUyricum, 
were situated nearest to their starting-point The Greeks could 
reach Asia Minor by ship either across the Bosphorus or from 
the Greek coast ; they were quite familiar with ships from very 
early times— even if only for river navigation. After them 
followed, in my opinion, the Latins, who had a considerably 
longer distance to accomplish. Next come the Celts, and then 
the Teutons. If the Teutons had started before the Celts they 
would certainly never have chosen the inhospitable forests of 
Gmmany, but they would have crossed the Rhine and settled in 
Gaul ; but both there and in Upper Italy the Celts had pre- 
ceded them. Of the nations here mentioned the Teutons fkred 
the worst in the division of Europe, as regards climate, the 
condition of the soil, and the position of the land, which latter 
cut them off from the Mediterranean, and consequently from all 
contact with the civilization of the old world. The other 
nations were satisfied with their lot, as well they might have 
been : not one of them has ever attempted to exchange its once 
acquired home for another. They have sent out colonies, made 
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canqoflrtg <» tried to mato fliflni, aa te ii^^ 
Gauls of Upper Italj; Imt none of tiiein again aBJgzBtod<--tliegf 
OQntinimd in the home lAtere we flxat meet with tham in the 
aonala of hiatoiy. With the TSeutoDa^ on the oontntty, mlignh 
tion xemaina the role; to over a thooa^nd years tfacgr did not 
xeally arttle down. CSmfariana and T^ntona at the dose of the 
aeoond centmy B.a wexe auooeeded, in the hynning of the 
Christian era^ by Mfurkcmana^ liank% Qothi^ &i6vi, Yandafa^ 
Ang^ Saxons, Jnt6% Loogcdbazda^ and Nofsemen, and Ihetf 
wandered all over Sixdpe and even into Afrioa. Tluafaaebeen 
attributed to the innate roaming pcopensity si the TantaoSb 
Itot their love of roaming ia doe to ezaetly the same motivB is 
that of their forelathers, who left their first and again tfaenr 
aeoond home ; tiie reason lay in the soil Should the tCenteas 
have cfaanoed upon Gaul and t2ie Gaits upon Gennaiqv tiie 
order would have been reversed, and for palpaUe leasona tihegr 
would not have been tempted to exchange their beautifiil hud 
for another. The hiatoiy of tte Odts would then have been 

that of the Teutons, and the innate pnipenaity for roaming woold 
then have been the heritage of the Celts, as it is now assumed 

to be of the Teutons, (p. 383.) 

While the five races so far mentioned went west, the Letts 
went northwarda From my point of view, therefore, the 
probability is that they left their then home after the five 
others had departed. There remain then only the Slavs. 
This is the branch of the Indo-European family which has 
extended itself most; but I do not believe that this was the 
result of migration, i,e. desertion of their home, but rather 
that it was accomplished by a gradual expansion, in a westerly 
direction, including the Danubian principalities, as far as the 
Adriatic, in a north-westerly direction as far as the Elbe, and 
towards the far north up to the White Sea. The territories of 
all the other Indo-European nations are separated from their 
allied second home by intervening countries, but that of the 
Slavs forms one continuous whole with it. The conclusion 
to be derived from this is evident: the Slavs are the only 
Indo-European tribe which did not leave the second home 
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by way of migration, but by gradual expansioiL The diversity 
in speech and manners is not, as with the four other Indo- 
European nations of Europe, to be attributed to their separation 
from the mother-nation and their consequent isolation from 
each other, but to the extreme distance of the home of one 
tribe from that of the others ; and even now after thousands 
of years there is not the same dqpree of diversity to be found 
in the Slavonic dialects as there was amongst the others at 
the time of their first appearance in history. The pace of 
their historical d velopment was as swift as that of the others 
was slow. Of tl e five civilized nations of Europe the Slavs 
have proved themselves the quietest, the most peaceable, the 
least eager for innovations, and the least grasping after foreign 
territory; history, therefore, has least to say about them. 
Contentment with the land in which they found themselves, 
resignation to their lot, even when wdl-nigh unbearable, 
a most astounding power of endurance and obedience, which 
verges on slavish apathy and servility, are the characteristics 
which have marked the Slavs down to a period within our 
century. 

Whence this striking difTerence between the Slavonic 
national type and that of the four other Aryan nations? 
I think I am able to trace it back to two causes. 

In the first place, the historical development of the four 
other nations commenced with the departure from their home, 
an act which in itself, as well as in its consequences, required 
great moral effort The most determined, the bravest, the 
strongest, the fittest sallied forth — the flower of the nation 
set out ;. the timid, the prosperous, the weaklings — ^in short, the 
less fitted remained behind. 

But — and this is the second reason — they remained behind 
with a nation living in servitude. This, in my opinion, accounts 
for the historic fate of the Slavonic race. 

Primarily, because the servitude of the common people 
relieved the ruling classes of all exertion. It Sa no iigustice 
to the Slavs to allege that their power of work and the work 
itself cannot bear comparison with those of any of the other 

2 D 
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four iiati(m& The Sbn hste nerer beeii ciqpaUe 0f eii^^ 
penevertiioei or serious efBsrt ; and pleeiBaxe in wodi^ and tte 
thixBt for w«»k; wiUhoofc wiudi qnalitiee no gmil lesolte oen lie 
prodaoed eitbar Iff indhridiiale or by a nation, have never been 
theizB. Look at the national mgAm of tlie Gceeka and tte 
Bomens. at tiie nrodoctionB of t^i^imi , I^^pench. GtannenBL 
Dntdi, and Bo^iliah einee the time of the Middle i^ges; end* 
what have the Sbve to show, notwithrtanding tiie pcod%iou8 
number at whioh the oomhined bsanxdieB of the £Qavonie noe 
are estimated? Bat aU the other nationaleacned to work feoni 
their earliest youth npwaids. Hot so the Slavs; the tnling 
dassss allowed themsslves to be fad by tte snlgn^^ated noe% 
and so missed the ntoralfy elevatiiig and mvigoniiing iA><M™g 
(tf wofk— the true sslf -reqpert^ to wfaidi those onl^ bavB a lof^ 
who oan show that thqr have aooomplUhed' something wvnth 
doing by their own exertions. 

In addition to the abseno^ of neoeority for labour^ another 
fatal dzawbaok eadsted in the mofal. oontagion oommnnioated 
by the subject raoe to the mling raea llns u the only way 
in which I can explain how it is that the very prononnoed 
feeling of personality and right, the desire for freedom and 
independence, which stamps all the other Indo-Eoropeans, and 
which may be accounted as the precious &uit of their joint 
migration (§ 51), was lost by the Slavs in their second home, 
and gave place to the above-noted characteristics of submis- 
siveness, resignation, and inertia. The conquerors d^enerated 
in the close atmosphere of constraint which surrounded them ; 
the servility of the subject race was gradually transferred 
to them. And even if the superior classes escaped by the 
independence of their position and their isolation from the 
common herd, even if, perchance, by way of contrast, the spirit 
of dominion was fostered in them all the more, the less was 
their opportunity of establiBhiog their exalted position as in 
olden times by valiant deeds on the battle-field. The lower 
orders, in their continual contact with the natives, and the 
unavoidable lowering of their social position on account of the 
ever-increasing population — which lowered them to the same 
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social level as the natives, and which even admitted of inter- 
marriage with them, a thing spumed with disdain in olden 
times — ^the lower orders, I repeat, could not in the long run 
resist the influence of the spirit of submissivenees and servility, 
which had become a second nature to the subject race. And so 
the great mass of the ruling race, in my opinion, descended to 
the social and moral level of the subject race ; the ruling class 
preserved its social standing ; morally, it also has succumbed 
to the infection : aversion from labour — love of pleasure— pride. 

Continued residence in the second home thus became the 
destiny of the Slava The only race that has not fallen a prey 
to it, but has rather preserved the character of the Indo- 
Europeans, as formed during the migration, is the race of 
Montenegrins. 

How this character of the European nations formed itself 
vrill be shown in the following books. 



Book VI.: Tn Origin or thk Eubopian Nationb 

[is wanting]. 

Book VIL: Diffkrenci or thk Eubopbak Nations 

[is wanting]. 
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12 ^^H 

Arabi : 336, 216 ^^M 

QroiAar.' 12 (u.) 
aralrum: 12 (d.) 
arior infelix: 53 (n.), 61 
ArehiUcI;, Difference between, tad 

Labourer; 111 
Architeotnm, Politica] SigniSeanoe oTt' 

122. 133 
Architecture in Babylon : 110-2SL 

181-3.212: >M(i^HoiiK> 
ipei^: 261 



arpri, racrifice of I 

369. S77 
Ana; I 
Arii: 1 
aij'an: 12 
Atk ; — miic Deluge 
Armenia ; "" - 



: 333. 35E-7, 






: 87 



Array, Bsbvloiiian : ISO 

,. of the Wandering : 312 aro. 
anr: 12 (n.) 
apirpat ; 12 (n.) 

Sfirai : 300 (□.} 

arrogatioius: S69 

orrAa.- 221 

Art, Plutic ; 221 

Art«niia: 252 

arx: 86 and (n.), ^\i 

Aryans, Law ; 26-61 ; National 

Character of : 220-15 
Aaspiaus : 136, 230 
Astronomy of Bebvlouiane ; I75-S8, 

213, 221 
ajrrv: 21 and (n.f, 94 (n.) 
Amrbonigal, liing: 137 
Athar\-tt. Veda : 35 (n.) 
Athene ; S9, 95, 142, 20S (n.) 
Augeaa ; 2 

auguT, aviguT, nvirpex: 326 (n.), 8T1 
augUTacaium : 373 
Augurs ; 282, 236 
AaspfCTOr 361-79 
avtpiciuvi: 311, 392, 378 
Autumn ; 12-3 
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a«: 18 (n.) 
Avars : 802, 890 
AvMt»: 276 

Axe of the Pontifioea : 854 
M Stone: 256, 292,208 
aya#; 22 



Baal, Prietts of: 88 (n.), 248 (n.) 
nab^.^fandeb Straits: 170 
Babylon, Architecture: 181-8; As- 
tronomv 176-88, 218, 224 ; Bricks 
212; CiYilization, transmission to 
Aryans 218-26; Commerce and 
Commercial law 185-211, 218- 
Deluge 90 (n.), 151-4, 160-76 1 
Fortifications and Walls 112 (n.), 
120-88, 160; Loans and interest 
180-202; Money 202-4; Naviga- 
Uon 162-0, 185, 218; Town 80. 
211 (n.); Waterworks 164-62; 
Writing 205-0 

Bactria: 1 

Ik^hmi 824 

hajil: 124 

^ma: 126 

/Sa^iXf^: 824 

Bastille, The : 146 

haur^: 86 

Belus, Temple of: 102 (n.) 

Betrothal of Infante : 885-6 

Bird as guide of the army : 874-7 
., — vtfcftf Auspices 

Bismarck, Prince : 76 

Blood-brotherhood : 86 

Boate :— Pkir Navigation 

hodktfii: 22 (n.) 

Boeotia: 06 

Bond-serrice : 804-7 

Booty, Law of: 827-81 

Boephorus: 800 

Branmanie Moral Code : 86 

Brahminism: 80 

Brama (rod) : 188, 184 

^'j??? ' Babylonian 212 ; Burning 141 ; 
Kilns 100. 184; Manufacture 100-1, 
148 ; use in ?gypt 217 ; Work 100, 

14o 

Bridges: 228, 860m., 858 

« K.. 8^^g» Value of: 858-4 
Buddhism: 240 

^Omimum of the Cyzicans: 854 (n.) 
6«ir; 21(n.), 86 
}^,lmmg: 86 and (n.) 
Busento: 224 (n.) 
Byzantine Court : 06 
Byzantines: 100 

Cbdmus: 222 



, Cain : 84-l(, 80, 274 
caitw: 818, 819 and (n.), 821 
oaJUtlofrtt: 810-20 

<»^M<M.' 820— «M^ ate Roman CbOen- 
dar 

CalypK): 176 

Campus Martins : 266, 204 

Capital Punishment :—«Mfs nogsimr 

eoptrf mofUmm: 822 --«>-» 

fonui; 18 (n.) 

taritlkia^ eoriioi: 289-90 

Cama : 812-8 and (n.) 

earjmn: 18 (n.) 

Carthage : 89, 98 (n.), 219, 220, 221 

Car tJi ag inlans : 180 (n.), 248 

cataJUmiUi: 106 

Cassandra : 87, 861 

Catnlus: 818 

Caucasus, the seat of the Second 

Home: 807 
Celte : Ciyiliaeation due to Oieeks and 
Romans 222 ; Knowledge of Towns 
21 ; MarriaffB among 20. 81 ; Migra. 
tion 264, m, 2067814. 800; SySsm 
of Registration 271. 272 
aniuria, ceniim: 816 (n.) 
Chaldean: Astronomy 121-2, 128. 

176-8 ; Mathematics 148 
Charlemagne: 204 
Chaais-Acfia: 124, 161-4, 169-76. 

188-4,208,286 
X«MM^: 18 (n.) 

Children : Amn law relating to 82 ; 
Poisoning or, among Romans 844-5 ; 
Sacrifice of 86, 261-8, 888 ; Sub- 
stitution of, among Rmnans 846 
Chmese, The : 84 
Mr$ OMiffAat, etc : 184 (n.), 220 
Christ : 240, 241 
Christianity: introduces Intolerance 

Cimbrians :— «Mfs Cymbri 

eiauiem, et am iemm : 810 and (n.), 820 

cku$i$ : 818 810 

CUy Inlets : 186, 206-8, 218 

c/mus: 805, 806 

clUmUia: 806 

Climate:— «MicSoU 

,, oforiginalbomeof Aryans: 2 
Clons, Kinfl : 829 
clppatm: 16 
eoimiio: 28, 48, 842 
CoiBn. The : 140-1 
Colonization: 220 
eamUia ealata : 28, 818, 877 
Commander of the Miction : 822-6 
Commerce and Commercial Law 

Babylonian: 186-211, 218 
e(m/arrmiio: 27, 274, 184-6, 860 
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INDEX 




6iMn-« 



OonrtMtiaoBlai M 



LtbOQf 

Oommt: S4 
Oomotlvt Stakt t 54-ei 
.•»Oiu) 




iM : Sit, 814 ; ll%mlioii of 400 
: 90,100 

I 100, 100; hmlmtwiwKi of 

4iMpi.* 1 01 

Soimb^ Urns 007 

BMraMnPriaotaHtlMs 400 

Duiot: 00, lOOla.), 008 (a.) 

DmrinluiTliioiyi 808-8 

4aM: 894,800 

\Mm in Babrlonita Law: 08 (n.) 

Daughters, Sxpomre of: — vlit Chil- 
dren 

Debtor, The Aryan, at the Stake: 
64-6 ; The Roman 66 099. 

Decalogue, The : 64 

duem: 816 (n.) 

dtewria: 816 (n.), 886 

d^yijdio in djmMm mairUi : 23 

dediUo noocae : 860 

Delphi: 104 

Deluge, The: 149-64, 169-76 
„ in India: 188-6 

Demooritus : 869 

Departing Host in the ver sacrum: 
260-7 

descripHo ref^um : S7S-4, 876 

d€ffvinis: 896 

detedaUo Boen^rum : 44 

Deucalionic Flood : 26 

Diana: 278 

dii: 286 

discipulus: 266 (n.) 

IHspater: 800 

Divination : 861-79 

Dnieper, Dniester, Rivers : 897 

dominium ex jure QuiriHum: 18 

domus nummia penaaia : 204 (n. ) 

Don, River : 897 



4m.: 88, »-io, tis (II.) 



(a.) 



Dov^IlM, in ttirlMiigQ : 170*1 




JjJHiS ( 

.01,08 
• 17 (■.) 
dtufdar: 17(11.) 

4mm: 81 (a.) 
Duigt 888 



Bft (god) t 1711174,184 
lobtteaa: 188 (a.) 
sAisira. sdfisiiiHa; 890 
mragku: 17 

brptiaBf: 88: Bdok-taialM 
Sffidi : 844 (B.) 
<aE».a80(iL]^887 
Mnft: 18 
Ua^: 87 



BaplomtM: 18^801 

„ aad Tteis : 11, 70, 81, 00, 

118 {iL\ lOVSs, 10^ 160, 104, 

170, 801 
mtotMadMrwm: 844, 807 
€x mMo grm$ : 807 
eaotreUua: 818 
Export and Retail Trade compared: 

188-9, 218 
exta: 868, 868-72, 876 
BtoLi 286 
BvyaHipi 17 (n.) 

faJbri aerarii : 864 

faihu, fihu, etc : 17, 18 

familia: 18 

famulus^ famiUaris : 18 

/or; 274 

/omA; 276 

fcuca : 61, 824 

ftoh: 18 

/mi/ia ; 46, 288-9, 294, 296 

featuca: 22 

Fetiales: 22-8, 298, 860-1, 877, 378 

Fish, The Ship copied from : 166 

Fire-brick: vuie Brick 

flamm, FUmines : 367-8, 860 

flamma: 867 (n.) 

Flogsing : 28, 61-61, 821, 324 

Flooa : vide Deluge 

foenus nauiicum : 169, 193-9, 224 

Fortifications : 106 and (n.), 148 

„ Babylonian: 212 

Fortress: 86-90 
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Fowls : 863, 871 
Franki, Uigratioo of: 400 
French ReYolution : 118 (n.), 145 
JrvdMt wUutqIu €iviU$ : 189 
funduM: 105 and (n.) 
/urea: 54 (n.) 

gabella emtf^nUicnii : 272 

Oadcs: 125 

yauMi 892 (n.) 

gairdkimx: 824 (o.) 

gala: 94 

Gambling, Aryan LoTe of: 08, 81-2 
and (n.) 

gtkortam: 895 

geniiiieia: 276 

gtnHs €mt^>tio : 884-5 

ftofUrptfti 127 

gkaraia: 184, 208 (n.) 

Gibraltar: 125 

gnog: 892 

Goths, Migration of: 400 

Gorodists : 87 (n.) 

gradu: 21 (n.) 

grdma : 21, 25 

OmntUua, The Spanish : 96 

Greeks : Architeotnrs, 128 ; Know- 
ledge of Towns 21 ; Harriage 
among 29, 80 ; Migration of 899 ; 
Timber. work of 104>5 ; Writing 
186-7 

Hanging Gardens of Nebnohadnesa : 

125,156 
Mart: 18 (n.) 
kamdu: 184, 208 (n.) 
Banupieu: 868 
kada yrotutia : 22, 24, 265, 850 

,. pura : 22, 24 
Hellenism, CosmopoUtaninn of: 240-1 
Helots: 895 
Helvetii : 270, 271 and (n.) 272, 278 

(n.), 298, 818, 814 ; Migration of, 

822-8 
ktfita mala (etiMnosa) ; 871 
Hfrbti: 18 (n.) 
Hercnles: 2, 26 

Herdsmen axid Hosbandmcn : 80-5, 86 
htndu: 4S-4 
kerwdiwm: 14, 898 
heru: 14 
Herwg: 824 
hitm$: 18 (n.) 
At ma; 18 and (n.) 
Hindus: Castee, etc, 68-4 ; Difference 

from Eoropeans 880 ; Lsather Apron 

of 5 
Hiraini, Legend of the: 300-5, 327, 



Homer : 26 

Horatios Codes, Suit of: 58, 862 
AAnm, h&rig : 895 

Horsemen of Romans and Greeks : 822 
Hospitality, Contracts of: 219-20,224 
„ of Antiqoity : 26 and (n.) 
HoQse-search, The noman : 8-5 
Hoose, Wooden and Stone: 97-110, 

228 
hA: 275 
Huns: 890 

Ibsrians: 87 

idh: 105 (n.) 

Illyiicam: 899 

tsiMrittfii, imperar* : 824 

India: 208 (n.) ; Arohiteetnre 181-8 ; 

Babylonians risit 179-80, 185 ; the 

Deluge in 183-5 
Indo-^ropean, his Erolution : 380-5 
Indra: 6, 68 (n.) 
Interest, Babylonian : vUU Loans 
Intolerance first introduced by Christ* 

lanity: 244-5 
Iphigraia ; 252 
Iphitos: 26 
Iron: 22-5 
irptx: 800 (n.) 
irnui: 800 (n.) 
Ins: 244 
Islamism: 245 

Jacob: 286 
Jtttta: 25 

JehoTah : 289, 242 
Jerusalem: 89 

Jews : 24, 84 ; in Babylon as builders 
112; in Egypt 111-8; vuU al$o 
Sabbath 
Jugum^ jugera : 60, 892 (n.), 893 
Jupiter : 238, 251, 272 
ju$civiU: 242 

„ gtnHurn: 242 

„ iiberorum: 348 (n.) 

,, FmUifemm : 48, 359, 860 
Jutes: Migration of: 400 

lanntoro, kahta: 315 (n.) 

Kfm'&t: 18 (n.) 

ATama, Kdmu ; 184 

karp: 18 (n.) 

Keys, FalsificaUon of: 844, 845-6 

Kilns, Brick : 100, 206 

cX^cif: 895 

knui: 892 

K6m'p9t: 892 

Koran, The : 236 (n.), 840 

Kronos: 33 
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OfDEX 



Ldrnv, C b^miw i llM i bki Ul» 141^ 

Itf, 147, m 
iMrtwt M 

Ubi^MiHivt isr 

Lmt, ilMS H^^l ^ 

if Bili^08lift OmmiKBPfllil t Itt* 

Ummo, (Min «f s M(a.S> 
Ufk m tk mm : iiO wd (iL) til 



if: 10 

riijiiiff J 10 

Il0lor:M 

Mr|Miif; 40, 48 

IfhMff ' 004 

]iiiteHid.LMitofx 804 
iMBi^Biiylonkn: 100-800, 810» 004 
Lottloii, Suidwr in s 110 . 
LoQgdbiids! m, 008, 014; IOomp 

tkmof 400 
Louis xYi, Court of: 96 
Love-potioiis amongst the Romans: 

846 
Lu^unum: 21 (n.) 
Lycia: 107 (n.) 
Lydia: 208 

Macedonia: 217 

Magan, Mountains of : 168, 175 

mtU: 898 (n.) 

maXam: 898 

maUi: 898 

Mamertini : 250, 251, 258 

mana: 180 

Ttumcipatio : 18, 46, 48, 204 (n.) 

mancipium: 18, 115 (n.) 

Mown: 264 

Manu : 188, 184, 264 

inanubiiie: 880 

Manure: 892 

March (the month): 281-2, 292-4, 

812 
Markomans, Migration of : 400 
Marriage : Aryan 27-82, 41-2, 884-48 ; 

Hmdu 61 (n.), 64 (n.) ; 

Roman 27-82 
„ by Capture: 886-8; by 

rda9aM886(n.) 




sOOt-t 
Hit 101, IM 



Ummamti 

2* UsMrt 111-10, l«r,tH 

Mslln; 101 

MtfeOis ln«i%Mnnm «r 
11-0$ BJbylmini kiHhipii oT 
Uli Boann kaamUm of lL-w» 
Boann trite UO-f 

fl^ha. MttfZfa. aj^As fl^tf US #^ \ 

■Wn^^^^^pp ^^^P'^^^^^^^ ^^^^VN^Vs INHMNF V V^n^v^^F vJB^t ^P 




100 

MlM.lll,100«id(a.) 
MiiMrfmi 100»171 

|vOt 100 

MmHUdss 100 (tt4 
Mobiamidill^liO 




MoB^. BiMosbais MI-4 
Mounlifts MMtaiM ftrliftadldl 

Mongok: 109,000 

Monogamy : 27, 888-40 

Monouieism and Polytheism : 281-45 

fnonaiewTf monseignewr, etc: 83 (n.) 

Moscow : 107 (n.) 

Moses : 287-40, 248, 245 

MUhU: 898 

rmmdiwin: 42 

Kails, Wooden : 255-92, 298, 821, 860 

ra6ff: 124 

Napoleon I. : 75 

nar: 264 

naUf nav : 12 

raGt: 12 

Navigation of Babylonians : 103-8» 

185, 218 
navis: 12 
natooz. nazom : 892 
Nebuchadnezssar, Temple of: 100 {n.)p 

108 
Nessus, Robe of: 245 
nexum: 48, 59 
Nile, The : 127, 891 

„ Valley of: 81 
Nineveh : 89, 100 
Nizor (mountain) r 173 
Noah : 152-4 ; vidt aUo Deluge 
Norsemen, Migration of : 400 
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JMto; 17 

„ emjona; 842 
noaoa4 eUdiUo : 860 
Numft Pompiliiit : 309 (n.), 274, 288 
Nan, the God, and water : 149-50 

cbaudire, obmiUiUia : 895 

ohmrvtuU aumtr€$ : 866 

Odin : 1 (n. ), 849 (n.) 

OedipQS Legend : 86-7 

^Kelmoid: 124 

Oil. in Babylonian Law : 98 (n.) 

Old People, Throwing oTer hriage of : 

888,855-6 
Old and Feeble, The : 88-4, 882-8 
€perari: 214 
cpmdum: 21 (n.) 
ciiitas: 848 
ore; 275 
Odris: 289 

Oven, Pablie i—wU Kiln 
Oxhide : 16-17, 184 (n.) 

pa,po: 895 

pa^ . 17-18, 59 

jpack: 59 

padttm: 59 

pa^: 17, 18 

pajfodas: 181 

pak: 17 

parmUaUa : 45, 288 

FarentioaatoQtlnr children: 88-4,882 

partui /aeiiiioB : 844 (n. ) 

" Paanon Week, Roman " : 289 

paier/amilitu: 18 

patrinumium : 848 

poiTCHUM : 896 

raoloe Diaoonoe : 801, 802, 808, 866, 

370 
pteulium: 18 
pecuHta: 18, 204 

„ tnnf^etUia: 198 
pectiM: 17, 18 
pededru: 367 
pedeUrt tup^um : 867 
pmiettria : 866, 367 
PelUl-Amama, Clay Tkblet of : 185 
Penal Stake, The : 58-4 
Penatee: 45 
pendere: 274 
Pepinn, King: 294 
Pertgrini: 3*J1 
Pcriotci: 895 
Peraepolis: 182 
PenUn Culf : 150 (n.). 152, 165, 166, 

168 (and n.), 178, 188 
Persians: 24, 146 
pttliUntia loca : 871 
peMiftra mupicia: 870-1 



Pfiug: 12 

^iuuc9la : 844 (nA 845, 846, 848 
Phcenician Cities, Wealth of: 211 (n.) 
Phoenicians: 26, 87, 104, 110. 126, 

188, 189, 146, 167, 168 (and n.), 

176, 178, 179, 284, 286, 248, 885 
Phraortes: 189 (n.) 
piaeiUa: 859 
Pioenes : 804 (n.) 
Piete: 808 

piau: 804 (n.). 874-5 
ng: 297 

pOi: 21 (n.), 87 (n.) 
pUmm^orati: 12 (n.) 
Mmge$: 12 
PloQgh : 12, 141-9 
plugu: 12 

vAXit : 21 (n.), 86 (n.), 87, 94 (n.) 
yeXirurdt : 94 (n.) 
Polygamy, Aryan : 27, 888-40 
PolyUieism and llonotheiam : 231-45 
Pompeii: 186 (n.) 
pom mMieiui: 28, 24. 188, 298, 851, 

852. 854, 855 
Pontifez Mazimot: 52, 54 (n.). 249 (n.) 
Ptontificee: 28, 42-8, 44, 282, 286, 

851-60, 877-8 
Popular Decree in the Vmr Stterum: 

fa8-80 
popuhu : 265-6, 885 
pareuM: 275 
s^cef : 275 

ptnpk ^ ro g enituB : 828 (n.) 
pratda: 829 
FraeUtr Pertgr\nu$: 206, 821 

„ C^rtoaM; 206, 821 
pram: 275 
Prediction : 361-79 
pnimm pcrkuli : IM (n.) 
,y suitm 9olvU: 204 
Priests, Babylonian : 160 
pHndpn: 828 (n.), 826 
Drivt.* 14 

Property, Aryan Law of : 48-f*0 
Descent of: 88 
in Flocks and Herds : 14-9 
in Land : 14 
Prophylaxis the common aspect of 

autpUe$: 872 
propritiOM: 14 
/m, pMira^ ptttri : 265 (n.) 
pyb$ pnuttnU : 265 
pubere$: 265 (and n.) 
pM^MJi, puli: 265 (and n.) 
puer : 265 (n. ) 
pii4rpera: 848 
p%Uiariui: 863 
pmU: 872 
pypui^ pmpiUus : 265 (n. ) 









BmUi aM-7 
Batfai in 

Bn«>,f&tlMDifaWii no 



nUa : S23, 334 

Beii&n <m Aiysnt &□•) Semilea \ SU-^ 
" E™iilu»ry lontitatious : 6 
Tttmancifi: 18. 19, IS, S7S 

„ nte DUM^ .- IS, IS 

,, puifiou ; 144 
KE.- 823. S34, SSS 
rt, fir, ric.- 328 (and n. ) 
ridOm: S24 
Kg Ttdfti U, n, M, H 0>-l «M 



r.ttntidel 
OodTuB 



TUwofi 851-4 



f«a,rb .••«•(■.) 

nw: H,H{D.} 

Boads, CoutTnatloii of: 137~B, 23S 
Roman Calendar: S, 28S-90, 3SS-7 
Writiiig; 186-7 
: 374, 844 



Bnnes: lSS(n.) 



Sabbath Day of Best: 110-6, 147, 

163, 212, 224 
8<MaUu,: 113, 114 (n.) 
Sabiuea, Rape of the : SSS 
Saocars, Pyramid of : 101 
Kieertat: 80S, 397 



tatfoti: 33! 
Saturn, Uvth of: 252 
Saxons, HtgratioD of; 400 
Scandinaviani : 22 (n.) 
Soourgiog to Death -.—vide Flogpng 
Sea- Loan, Babylonun : viile Loans 
Seamanship : viiU Astroaomj 
Second Home, The : 380-40S 
tietorti, accHa : 880 

Semite*, Eiolnsiveneas of: 240-1 j 
National CharHtemtiea of : 926-4P 
lenatu* : 26S, 383 

iwm: see 

„ dJjmUani : 338, S5G-6 
Hnior, ttigTuur, ngnare, etc. : 33 (n.) 

tenart dt eotlo: S {n.), S64-S, 378 

Serrioa Tulliiw : 25 

Seventli Daj of Rest : vide Sabbath 

,, Yearof Rost: 115 
Shoba: tSG (n.) 
Sheop. Connectton of, with Uooer: 

18 (n.) 
Shekel : 113, 181 (n.), 203 (and n.) 
Ship : vide Navigation 
Shirt, Hairy, of Northern Teuton;! : » 
Siberia: 97, lOS 
SibyU: 362 (n.) 
Sidon : 1S7 (a.) — vide alio Tyre and- 

o^na ex avibut : vidi: atuipicrs 
,, ., diri): 372 
,, ptdltlrin: 366-8, 375 

sigtUXTC: IS 

n^uin tz eotUt : 367 

ritentium: 36G 

air.Krr, etc.: 33 {n.) 

liTpara: 184 (u.) 

tlatina ■ 7 

Slavs : Absence of Toims amon); 31 ; 
EipansioQ of 400-3 ; Marriaga 
amotig 29, SO ; Tv'ational Charoctor 
of 400-8 .^. EA--~1 

Soil, its Inlluunco on National 
Character: 72-7 

fotdi: 274 

Solomon's Temple : 124 

soltUio, mlvtrt.: G9-eO 

soma: 63 (and n.) 

Sorscte: 300 

^Kiete. sp&hm. SpaAi: 804 (n.) 

ipai;: 304(11.), 332 (n.) 

jptar«; S04 (n.) 

tpioa: 304 (n.) 

^ia: 329-80 

„ (Winirt.- 339 (n.) 
Speat, WondBti : 2BB, 293, 821 
„ Romaa : 327. 330 
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ffl 



ft 



8U»dl: 21(11.) 

Stake, The x—vHa Flogging 

iteiira; 184 

itereui: 892 

itwmdiumt ttipt : 274 

«*8toiie, Ageof": 142-8 

Hoom: 07>110 

pAralleliflm between ploogh 
and: 141-0 

Use of, for porpoMt other 
tlian Building 184-41 
Stoning to Death : 189-40 
MfM; &8 
fltf.- 275 
^^i<ct: 891 
Soeri, lliffration of : 400 
SaexOanal: 157 
tA-kam: 275 

fttmor, $ufner, Sommer: 18 (n.) 
Snmerianf : — vufi Akkadian-Snmeriana 
Sunday, the Christian : 117-8 
•Mm.* 68 

Sorimak. City of: 152, 174 
nu: 275 

Swallow, The, in the Deluge : 170 
SjracoM: 89 

tabemaculum: 864, 878 

iarpu: 184 (n.) 

taura: 184 

WjTMtfr: 845 

Temple of Belni : 102 (n.) 

,, Towere: 101 ajq, 
tmnptum: 864 
UrAnUio: 28 

Urminalia, termini: 290, 296 
tUBerahotpiialis: 184 (n.) 
Ttotout 47 : Migration of 890-400 ; 

Roaming Propensitiee of 888, 400 
Thalee: 177 

$toi: 285. 0vy%r^: 17 (n) 
Tigrie, Rirer : — via$ Euphratee 
Time, Mcararement of: 118-22, 180 
toUirt lihtrtt : 86 
Tower of Babel: 99, 100 (n.), 101 (n.), 

102-4, 128, 151 
Town, The : 85-97 

Babylonian : 212 
and Village : 228 
(the word): 21 
Towna, Aryan Ignorance of : 20-8 

„ Greek and Roman KnoiHadge 
of: 21 
iraditio: 18 

Tradition, Conaerratiim of: 291-9 
TransyWanian Mines : 186 (n.) 
IHMtf ruttieae and Mrhanas : 88 
rpc^piff : 12 
Mfrndia: 868, 871, 876 
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Troy: 25, 249 (n.) 
iugan, iauffen, Tugend : 264 
hm: 21 (n.) 

Twelve Tkbles, The : 106, 119, 186 
TjTt : 98 (n.) 
„ and Sidon : 168 (n.), 219, 220 

Ulysses : 88, 88, 176 

Unterwalden, Switxerlaad : 266 (n.) 

Uranus: 88 

wh§: 21 (n.), 87 

um^firudui in oattle : 15 (and n.) 

uturaurhis: 195 

MficnM.' 189 

u$Ms: 189 

uxor: 842 

eofd; 842 

Vandals, Migration of : 400 

wj^.* 21 

Veda :^9i(U Rig- Veda 

Vedic Period : Marriage in : 80 
„ Philosophy: 10 

Velleda: 862 

vtnsnota kdrha : 871 

vmenum : 847 (and n.) 

vmeJUium : 847 (n.), 848 

Venus: 847 (and n.) 

Verdngetorix : 88, 272 

Fer Saerum : 6, 8, 9, 18, 290, 814 ; 
Connection with mother • nation 
seTered268; Departing Host 260-7 ; 
External Occasion 257-9; Popular 
Decree in 268-80 ; Several Features 
of 257-68 ; Spring in 280-90 

Vesta, Temple of : 105 
„ Worship : 5, 45, 274 

Vestal Virgins: 28, 24, 281-8, 298, 
855-7 

wiamiUiaHi: 189 

«K; 25 

Visk: 17 

viiicicitim ; 59 

frindicaUo: 827, 881 

vindex: 57 

wir: 264 

virfw 264 

Vladimir the Great : 29 

Volgi^ River: 897 

veto: 859 

voQUfr: 842 

vrka: 12 

Vnkan: 24 

5t: 275 

Waggon: 187 
waima, wsium; 184 
wtdr: 264 
WalhalU: 88 




Jttr-CIoclc: 31B, 147, 212, 224 
•rwnrlu of BkIitIouuih : IM-S2 
ik, BalivloDuu Dinnoa of: 12t-2, 
iO 

id>: ssa 

lite Sw, The : 400 
low-bnmipg: 30-82 
wil)i«lm, Kaiser: 7& 
wira : 264 
Wolf.tha Leader of the DtptrtingRMt! 

260, 2E1 : of tUe Hirptni SOO-S 
Wnmen : SS4~49 ; Ai7aii Law rtlftUng 

to : 27-83 
Wood for Bridges : 321 



Wood n. . . , _. 

Boilding 181-41 
Wooden Hoiuw, The : S7~110, 148 
,, Xails: 321 
„ Speats : 321 
Woodpecker : 260, 251, S03-4 <u)d c) 
Writiag, Art of : SGS ; Earlieat Orinn 

of SO 
Writing in Babylon : 205-B, 213, 234 
TabUt; 184-7 



Xanthni: 107 (n.) 
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The borrower musi return this Item on or befbfe 

the last date stamped below. If another user 
places a recall for this item, the borrower wilt 
be notified of the need for an earlier return. 

Non-receipl of overdue notices does not exempt 
the borrower from overdue fines. 



Harvard College Wideoer Ubrary 
Cambridge, MA 02138 617-495-2413 




